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PREFACE 


The most important phase in India’s struggle for freedom 
began with the Quit India Resolution adopted by the AICC on 
August 8, 1942. Before independence there has been no political 
document of such widespread and lasting influence as the Quit 
India Resolution. It put forth the national demand for inde¬ 
pendence and declared that India could participate in the war 
effort and render material and moral help only as a free and in¬ 
dependent nation. The movement which was a call to the British 
to leave India, soon became a mass movement and engulfed every 
activity and region of the country. 

The long simmering conflict, erupted violently in the early 
hours of August 9, 1942 when the whole Congress Working 
Committee was spirited away. This was the start of a sponta¬ 
neous revolution and there would be no turning back. World 
opinion, represented mainly by American view resented the way 
in which Churchill as the sole arbiter of British imperialism, 
stood adament and callous. The movement continued and grew 
in volume as repression went on taking new and more brutal 
forms. 

History comes alive when we experience the chain of events 
precipitating the Quit India Movement, the hardships and hero¬ 
ism of the year of revolution and also the long years thereafter 
ultimately leading the nation to independence. This book which 
summarises the so far unpublished reports of the inquiries con¬ 
ducted by the Indian National Congress as well as the British 
Government, provides a vivid journey to this important phase of 
India’s struggle for freedom. 

Here are the skirmishes and battles, the exploits of patriots 
and traitors, merchants and farmers, the political maneuverings 
of nations and men. Especially of men—the famous and un¬ 
known, rich and poor, peasants and farmers, industrialists and 
workers—men who demanded the right to create their own des¬ 
tinies, men willing to risk life and fortune in quest for freedom, 
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defying the authority of a distant King and the military might 
of the world’s most powerful nation. 

The Indian National Congress had directed the Provincial 
Congress Committees to inquire into and submit authorised ac¬ 
counts of the happenings in the provinces. The inquiries were 
conducted at the highest party level in the provinces and reports 
were submitted to the AICC under the signatures of provincial 
party leaders like Mr. R.R. Diwakar (Mysore) Mr. S. K. Patil 
(Bombay) Mr. Choith Ram Gidwani (Sind) and Sardar Sardol 
Singh Caveesher (Panjab). Some of these reports neither pretend 
to be exhaustive nor provide a critical appraisal of the move¬ 
ment, restricting themselves to the mere description of British 
repression and the acts of reprisal by Congressmen and in that 
respect also they have left uncovered many important areas of 
the country. The inadequacy has been remedied by putting the 
whole struggle in a historical setting in the first four chapters 
of Book One. No attempt has been made to fill the gaps in the 
reports themselves with the help of outside sources for fear of 
impairing the originality of the reports. These reports have been 
consulted by eminent authors like Dr. Amba Prasad, Chakra- 
borty, F.G. Hutchins and Govind Sahai. Govind Sahai has also 
reproduced parts of these reports in his l 42 Rebellion ’. 

The first draft of a summary of these reports was prepared 
under the auspices of the All India Satyagraha Council (U.P. 
Branch). The present draft which is partly based on the draft 
referred to above, was prepared long ago and was also seen and 
commented upon by my friend the late Mr. M.V. Ramana Rao, 
editor Congress publications. Unfortunately it could not go to 
the press earlier due to unavoidable feasons. 

The findings of the British Inquiry, were published in 
February 1943 under the title “Congress Responsibility for 
Disturbances, 1942-43” under the signatures of Mr. R. Totten¬ 
ham, Additional Secretary to the Government of India as an 
attempt to quieten Indian public opinion and enlist support by 
creating division in Indian ranks. The publication failed to 
achieve its objective as this and other such attempts on the part 
of the British Government only stiffened the Indian opposition. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Prelude to the mighty endeavor 

It is sometimes asked whether we would have got the free¬ 
dom we have been enjoying for a quarter century now, if the 
Congress party had not come into existence when it did in 1885? 
The fatalists would venture to assert, Congress or no Congress, 
India would have got her freedom anyhow. Those who had 
been hostile to Congress when it fought the mighty British 
Empire, still argue that the Congress had not wrested freedom 
from the British and that when the British left India they did 
so in a fit of sheer generosity. No one with a historical pers¬ 
pective would swallow these propositions. Britain’s exit became 
inescapable after the 'Quit India’ movement. She must be 
credited with wisdom and farsight to have left India when it 
did as it found its stay no longer possible. 

Again it would be a historical untruth if one would insist 
that Second World War and the forces and pressures resulting 
therefrom would anyhow had compelled Britain to quit India. 
If we look back at the First World War and recall the promises 
made by Britain for India’s autonomy and the story of broken 
promises one would be sure that Britain would have repeated 
with all its atrocities and ruthlessness that performance after the 
Second World War if the Cpngress movement between the two 
great wars had not assumed the proportions which virtually 
paralysed the British rule in India. It would, therefore, be 
fatuous to assume that even if the Congress had not existed 
and fought with that remarkable frenzy of patriotism and if 
only Mahatma Gandhi had not generated among the masses 
that unique passion for freedom with almost an evangelical 
fervour, Britain could still have relinquished its tyrannous rule 
over India. 

The Indian National Congress launched the,movement of 
Individual Civil Disobedience under the leadership of Mahatma 
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Gandhi in 1940, but suspended it a year later. The causes 
which made that movement an inevitable necessity persisted, 
but the threat of an imminent Japanese invasion and its partial 
execution in the form of air-raids on Assam and Vizagapatnam 
altered the perspective of the situation. The Congress orga¬ 
nisation and Gandhiji thought fit to suspend the movement 
and in the new situation address themselves to the task of orga¬ 
nising the civil defence of the country. A programme of 
self-sufficiency in food and clothing and self-protection was 
chalked out which all Congress workers and Congress Commi¬ 
ttees were called upon to implement to the full limit of their 
resources. While there could be no active cooperation with the 
Government it was made clear that conflict with it should be 
avoided. The Congress was vastly more interested in resisting 
and repelling foreign invasion than the alien Government. It 
sought the cooperation of the Government but it was refused 
except on terms of continued slavery to which, of course, the 
Congress could not agree. 

Whilst the country was engaged in carrying out the pro¬ 
gramme of self-protection and self-sufficiency things happened 
here and abroad which made the Congress Working Committee 
consider afresh the situation in India. It saw with amazement 
the ease with which the Japanese drove out the Britishers from 
Hongkong, Malaya, Singapore and Burma. Some kind of 
resistance was put up at Hongkong but there was utter rout 
in the last named three territories without one good decent 
battle or even skirmishes worth the name. The Japanese had 
an incredibly easy cross over. Large sections of the population 
welcomed them. The misfortunes,, that befell the inhabitants 
of these countries especially the people of Burma were too tra¬ 
gic for words. The worst sufferers were Indians. The British 
handling of the war in the countries under their imperial con¬ 
trol was the quintessence of inefficiency and corruption. It 
was an eye-opener to India. The British rule was known to 
be tyrannical but it was not known to be so utterly inefficient 
and corrupt. 

Events happening in India also made the Indian people 
think furiously. The Indian administration was becoming more 
and more autocratic. The man-power and the resources of India 
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were being recklessly used for feeding what was called the war- 
effort of India. The war-effort meant fleecing the people, com¬ 
pulsory evacuation of villages at twelve or twenty four hours* 
notice, rendering their inhabitants homeless, commandeering 
boats, cycles, carts, camels etc., squandering vast sums of 
money on civil defence in which the people did not cooperate 
because they had no hand or voice in its organisation. The 
administration of war-effort was a bye-word for corruption and 
it remained so for the period the war lasted and also for a long 
time after the war. 

While the Viceroy, the Secretary of State and the British 
Premier were quite complacent about the Indian situation, 
there was deep dissatisfaction in foreign countries like America 
and China with the British handling of the Indian problem. 
America and China were allies of Great Britain. It was not 
easy for the latter to ignore the feelings and wishes of the for¬ 
mer in a matter of such moment as India. A free India, these 
countries knew, could make a vital and decisive contribution 
to the war. 

More to appease the discontent in America than to solve 
the Indian problem the British Cabinet authorised Sir Stafford 
Cripps to visit India and announce on its behalf, certain pro¬ 
posals part of which pertained to the future of India and part 
to the immediate present. The utterances of Sir Stafford 
Cripps, the disclosures made in the course of the negotiations 
and the utterly unreal character of the British Cabinet’s pro¬ 
posals proved the proverbial last straw on the camel’s back. 
Nothing showed up as clearly as these proposals, the meanness 
and hypocrisy of those in # power at Delhi and White Hall. 
They made the most painful impression on Gandhiji especially. 

The happenings in India and abroad convinced Gandhiji 
and the Congress that there could be no solution of any major 
problem of India unless British rule was ended forthwith. To 
wait for freedom till after the war, was to reduce India to the 
role of a passive spectator of its own ruin. Such a course 
would be wholly unworthy of a resurgent and renascent India. 
The way the Indian administration was behaving was demora¬ 
lising the people, driving hatred and bitterness* underground 
and making them welcome secretly or otherwise the prospect 
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of a successful Japanese invasion and through it the deliverance 
from the British servitude. This was an absolutely unsatisfac¬ 
tory and unhealthy state of mind both for India and Britain. 
Gandhiji pleaded that it was in the interest of Britain, that it 
should let go her strangle hold on India. In the context of 
the world situation and moral issues involved. India was opera¬ 
ting as a grievous burden on Britain and the Allies. But all 
his pleadings fell upon deaf ears. 

It took Gandhiji much furious thinking to come to the 
conclusion that the British must immediately quit India both 
for the good of India and the good of England. We have 
narrated above in brief the series of happenings internal and 
external which drove Gandhiji to the conclusion that whether 
for playing a worthy part in the fortunes of the war or defen¬ 
ding India effectively against external aggression, India must 
be free. The demand of Gandhiji for withdrawal, especially 
when Britain was suffering reverse after reverse, infuriated the 
British Government. The principal objection to Gandhiji’s 
proposal was that a free India, her defensive strength being 
very low, would be an easy prey to Japan. To this Gandhiji 
replied that if that was what prevented Britain from fulfilling 
the Congress demand he was agreeable to the Allied forces 
being stationed in India to be used for repelling the invasion 
when it came. To the other objection that in the absence of a 
communal settlement a stable provisional national Govern¬ 
ment could not be established, Gandhiji and the Congress 
President replied that they were agreeable to the whole of 
power being transferred to the Muslim League or any other 
organisation thought fit for the purpose. The Congress would 
cooperate with whatever party came into power. Even if the 
worst happened and there was anarchy in the country it was 
preferable to the present intolerable degradation and "ordered* 
anarchy. The anarchy would be temporary. Under the stress 
of events it would not take long for the Indian people to 
settle down to the grim business of the moment. However the 
British Government was in no mood to listen to reason. To 
the Congress demand for the withdrawal of British rule their 
answer as also that of the British press was abuse and misrepre¬ 
sentation. Gandhiji was called a fascist and a wily politician* 
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CHAPTER II 


Never did an unarmed nation fight more bravely 

It was apparent that whatever happened the British rulers 
had no intention of parting with power and relinquishing their 
hold on India. While Gandhiji was arguing with critics in the 
columns of the Harijan, he was also preparing the people for 
the bitter ordeal ahead. Born optimist that he was, he hoped 
that the British Government would see the essential reasonable¬ 
ness of the Congress demand and accept it in Britain’s own 
interest. But if that was not to be, he asked the people to 
get ready for a fiery ordeal and through the exercise of their 
non-violent strength compel the British Government to yield 
what it was unwilling to do otherwise. The issue of fight was 
straight and clear. It was popularly summed up in two words 
"Quit India”. There was to be no compromise, no halting 
station now on the road to freedom. 

The Congress Working Committee met at Wardha in 
July, 1942 to consider the political situation in the country. It 
gave close and careful consideration to Gandhiji’s reasons and 
demand for ‘withdrawal* and the country’s as also the world’s 
reactions to it. The Committee sat at Sevagram day after day 
and considered with Gandhiji the full implications of his pro¬ 
posal for the ‘withdrawal’ decision and passed the "Quit India” 
resolution, which was to be placed for confirmation before the 
All India Congress Committee. 

Gandhiji’s articles in the Harijan, resolution and speeches 
of the members of the Congress Working Committee explaining 
and clarifying the resolution were the only preparations, if pre¬ 
parations they can be called, for the struggle. Through these the 
country knew vaguely the character and scale of the impend¬ 
ing struggle. The Congress leaders had less than a fortnight in 
between the meeting of the Working Committee at Wardha and 
the AICC meeting at Bombay, to prepare the nation for the 
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struggle. The preparation was mainly psychological. There 
was no programme of fight yet placed before the people. It was 
however made clear that the struggle would include all activi¬ 
ties that a non-violent mass struggle could include. 

After the meeting at Wardha the members of the Work¬ 
ing Committee went to their provinces and explained to the 
people the broad implications of the Wardha resolution and 
the nature of the impending fight. They had, however, no 
ready plans of campaign. In provinces like the Punjab, Assam, 
Sind, Frontier and Bengal even these general discussions were 
absent. 

The A ICC meeting at Bombay confirmed the Sevagram 
resolution and called upon the nation to get ready for the call 
when it came from Gandhiji. The Bombay resolution was yet 
another forceful exposition of the Congress case for freedom 
there and then. It pleaded with Britain to do the right and 
proper thing even at that late hour and thus avert disaster to 
the cause of freedom. The resolution left the door open for 
negotiations on the basis of India’s freedom. 

Gandhiji, the Congress President, and Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru earnestly pleaded that even at that late hour Britain 
might see the wisdom of freeing India from her imperial yoke 
and enlisting her services for the great cause for which Britain 
professed to be fighting. All these pleadings were in vain. The 
AICC meeting dispersed at a quarter to twelve after listening 
to Gandhiji’s speech—perhaps his longest speech on record in 
those years. In the course of this speech Gandhiji declared 
that 'before launching the struggle I will address a letter to the 
Viceroy and wait for his reply.’ c 

The letter however, remained unwritten. Long before 
the day dawned on Bombay the police was knocking at the 
doors of the residences where Gandhiji and members of the 
Working Committee were putting up. All the telephonic- 
connections throughout Bombay had been cut off during the 
night. Gandhiji and the members of the Congress Working 
Committee were asked to get ready in the minimum time lest 
crowds should gather and create unpleasant scenes. 

The arrest of Gandhiji and the members of the Working 
Committee was a signal for the outbreak of 'Open Rebellion* 
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throughout the country. It took some time for the news to 
reach the countryside; but the bare message that Gandhiji was 
behind the bars and with him the whole Working Committee, 
was heard on the radio in all the towns and cities of India. 
This was enough for the people to react spontaneously to the 
situation. No specific instructions had reached them. But revo¬ 
lution was in the air. The people’s minds and hearts were 
full of it. 

There were spontaneous strikes in towns and cities and 
even in the villages of India where the news had reached. It 
was no ordinary one day strike that was observed by the peo¬ 
ple. The length of the strike varied from province to pro¬ 
vince and city to city. Ahmedabad takes the premier place, 
in that it observed a complete hartal for an indefinite length 
of time. Places like Kanpur, Bombay, Delhi, Madras, Bangalore 
and Amritsar observed total strike from seven to fifteen days. 
It was an expression of the people’s complete identification 
with the Congress and its ideals and objectives. It was also an 
expression of the people’s determination to go to the fullest 
length in suffering and sacrifice for achieving the freedom of 
the country. 

Along with the strikes there were large scale demonstra¬ 
tions, meetings and processions in almost every town and city 
of India. People thronged in thousands to join these demons¬ 
trations and hurl defiance at the usurper Government. On 
9th August and the days following 'people thought and acted 
as freemen.’ The student community true to the expectations, 
took the leading part in these demonstrations. Schools, col¬ 
leges and universities in all the provinces of India closed down 
spontaneously, without any pressure from anybody. Students 
came forward in their thousands and organised and led all 
demonstrative activities. 

The industrial labour struck work almost everywhere. The 
mills and factories in Ahmedabad, Bombay, Madras, Nagpur, 
Delhi, Jamshedpur, Kanpur, Indore, Bangalore, Mysore and 
other places closed down for varying periods of time. 

Though the sudden arrest of Gandhiji and other leaders 
took the people by storm they soon got overthe shock and 
answered the Government offensive in a manner which the 
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Government with all its administrative and military resources 
was powerless to deal with for a while. The large scale demons¬ 
trations throughout the country were an open defiance of autho¬ 
rity. The authorities dealt with them in two ways. At some 
places they did not obstruct the demonstrations. Large masses 
of people were in a defiant and law-breaking mood and for a 
while the police force proved ineffective. The crowds went 
about and hoisted national flags on the secretariats, court- 
buildings and other Government institutions without any 
hindrance. For a number of days no policeman was seen on the 
roads. At other places, and these were the numerous, the 
crowds of demonstrators were greeted with tear-gas attacks, 
brutal, /oZ/w-charges and firings. The Government knew that 
the rebellion the people had embarked upon was of a grave cha¬ 
racter and was not to be put down, except by the most callous 
and ruthless use of physical violence. The police violence was 
therefore used without scruple and without stint. The people 
of India faced the situation with astonishing courage and for¬ 
titude. Almost every town of India big or small has stories to 
tell of men, women and children, Hindus and Muslims baring 
their breasts to receive the bullets and challenging the Govern¬ 
ment to do their worst. In the pages that follow we shall try 
to record a few moving instances of courage and bravery. 

It was difficult to estimate the total casualties resulting 
from firings etc. at innumerable places, in the first few days of 
the rebellion. Reviewing the situation in India before the 
British Parliament a fortnight after the commencement of the 
struggle, Mr. Winston Churchill said that fatal casualties from 
among the people totalled five hundred. This figure, Mr. Chur¬ 
chill knew, was a deliberate and calculated lie. Bombay, Calcutta 
and Delhi alone accounted for the loss of no less than six to 
eight hunred lives during the first few days of the struggle. 

People reacted to police violence in two ways (1) by holding 
more demonstrations and (2) by committing mass acts of what 
was then popularly termed as 'sabotage*. This mass 'sabotage* 
was spontaneous. The intense hatred of British rule, when denied 
other outlets, broke out in activities calculated to do maximum 
physical dam&ge to the machinery of administration through 
Which British rule operated. People acted under the belief that 
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any activity that weakened the instruments of tyranny used by 
the alien ruler was justified and legitimate, the only condition 
being non-injury to human life. They also took special care to 
avoid harm to private property. 

As stated earlier, the news of the arrest of Gandhiji and 
other Congress leaders and the commencement of the struggle 
took some time to reach the countryside. For the first week or so 
the movement was mainly confined to the urban areas. There¬ 
after it rapidly spread to the villages. The movement in the 
villages could not in the nature of things take the shape of 
picketing, strikes and demonstrations. It could not also take the 
form of non-payment of land-tax. The time for it was not yet 
ripe. The village folk took their inspiration and their ideas 
of what they should do from happenings in German occupied 
territory in Europe of which they had heard through the 
Government supplied radios in the villages for war propa¬ 
ganda. The news of the brutal /af/u-charges and reckless 
firings on peaceful crowds in towns following the news of the 
arrest of Gandhiji and Congress leaders roused their intense 
resentment and anger and in large areas of a majority of the 
provinces the villagers rose spontaneously in open rebellion. 
The rural activity took the form of (1) marches from one vil¬ 
lage to another (2) raids on police stations and out-posts (3) 
cutting of telegraph wires, removal of rails and fish plates, de¬ 
railment of goods trains, and (4) capture or destruction of rail¬ 
way stations, railway godowns, post offices, aerodromes, culverts 
and small bridges (5) blockade of roads with a view to hampering 
the movements of the police and the military. 

The authorities insisted that considerable sections of the 
Indian population were not with the Congress. This may be 
partially true of urban areas where the lure of office plays an 
important role. But in the rural areas Congress was the sole 
organisation which commanded the loyalty and devotion of 
the people. All along the Congress had served them and also 
suffered for them. The proof of its hold on rural India was 
furnished by the spontaneous mass uprisings everywhere. The 
heaviest burden of servitude was borne by the peasants. 
They groaned under many grievous and painful burdens. They 
were a mine of discontent but being unorganised they were 
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unable to take concerted action. On this occasion however 
these millions acted as one. They felt that they have been struck. 
Whatever signified the British Raj became for them an object 
of fierce hatred and a target for destruction. The peasants were 
illiterate but they had the correct notions of what hindered 
them. They knew by hard and bitter experience the organisa¬ 
tion through which alien oppression was carried on. Whether 
it was a police station, a court, an income tax office or even a 
post office, a telegraph office, a dak bungalow, a railway station, 
they were, one and all, emblems and instruments of the British 
Raj. As such they must be destroyed. They proceeded to 
destroy these emblems but took good care to avoid injury to 
life and limb. And yet some policemen, some soldiers and 
some officials (all told according to Government figures about 
40 to 50) did meet death at the hands of the people. There 
was much noise in official circles over these deaths. Congress 
leaders deeply regretted that these deaths should have occurred 
in the course of a non-violent revolution. But the whole drama 
has to be seen in its proper perspective. A nation of four 
hundred millions was in a state of open rebellion against the im¬ 
perialist rule of an alien nation. This rebellion was sought to 
be suppressed with a brutality and savagery which according to 
Englishmen, were the exclusive monopoly of the Nazis and 
Japanese. If the sight of a brutal police official murdering one 
innocent man after another in a peaceful unarmed assembly at 
times infuriated the public and the latter retaliated, only good 
and gentle and christ like souls like Churchill, Amery, Linlith¬ 
gow and Maxwell can wonder but not the ordinary mortals 
called Indians. In spite of these oceasional departures from the 
basic faith of non-violence the movement remained predomi¬ 
nantly non-violent. 

People in rural areas, once roused, moved with revolution¬ 
ary speed. In about a fortnight or three weeks since Gandhiji’s 
arrest the Indian people in several areas declared themselves 
free and assumed power. Many police stations which were 
vacated by policemen came under popular control. The courts 
and other government offices ceased functioning. The records 
were burnt of destroyed. The Government machinery was 
literally paralysed in several districts principally in Bihar, 
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Madhya Pradesh, Andhra, Uttar Pradesh, Gujarat, Kamatak, 
Assam and parts of Bengal. Widespread dislocation of com¬ 
munications made military movements extremely difficult for 
some time. At several places the railways came under popular 
control. The engines were decorated with national flags. The 
guards and the drivers were at the service of 'rebel* leaders. But 
no harm was done to the Europeans travelling in the trains. 
There were numerous derailments but incredibly few casualties. 
The people took special pains to see that only the goods trains 
were derailed. The goods sustained the military whose sole 
use was the suppression of the people. 

No class of intelligentsia took a more active and impor¬ 
tant part in the struggle than our student community. The 
total nature of the struggle and its character of finality made 
a dramatic and powerful appeal to students. The share of the 
students in the movements of 1930 and 1932 was not consider¬ 
able. The Individual Civil Disobedience of 1940 left them cold. 
But the struggle of 1942 roused them as they were never roused 
before. Till then Gandhiji’s philosophy and his apparently 
complicated politics was something rather incomprehensible for 
them. They were largely under the sway of western ideas and 
doctrines. But Gandhiji in action and as a revolutionary fas¬ 
cinated them. Gandhiji’s call for a total and final struggle 
evoked enthusiastic response from them. There was consider¬ 
able stir among students even before the struggle had actually 
started. And when the struggle did start they lost no time 
in coming out of their colleges and guiding the people who were 
left leaderless. The reports from all parts of the country tell 
the same tale, with local variations, of the leading role played 
by the students, girls as well as boys, in all demonstrative 
activities of the first fortnight or month of the struggle. The 
/a f/i/-charges and firings with which the Government answered 
these demonstrations, resulted in the death of many students 
and in injuring a much greater number. These wanton shoot¬ 
ings and /of/u-charges instead of cowing down our students made 
them fiercer in their determination to “Do or die.” 

The Government saw that the students were the focus 
and rallying point of revolution in all urban areas. They must, 
therefore, be put down with a firm hand. In several provinces 
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Government communiques were issued asking the principals 
of colleges to warn their students not to participate in the 
national struggle. In the event of the students disregarding 
the warning they should be rusticated. The warning was uni¬ 
formly disregarded. Had the penalty been enforced, almost 
all the students would have had to be rusticated. The only 
remedy the Government could think of was to declare a lock¬ 
out. The principals and vice-chancellors were ordered to 
close down the colleges and the universities. The boys at some 
places stuck to their hostels and would not move. The lock¬ 
out was a sinister move designed to disrupt the students’ move¬ 
ment. Various methods were adopted and threats held out for 
evicting the students from their fortresses. At places food 
supplies were stopped to the hostels and at others the military 
took possession of them, threw out boys and their belongings 
from the rooms and drove them away at the point of bayonets. 
At places like Cochin, circulars were issued threatening parents 
of boys with dismissal from service or cancellation of govern¬ 
ment contracts if their sons did not desist from participation 
in the national struggle. The Benares Hindu University deserves 
special mention in this connection. The brave boys and girls 
of the University took an active and leading part in demons¬ 
trations and other activities in Benares following the arrest of 
Gandhiji. Repression was of no avail in putting them down. 
It had the opposite effect. The Vice-Chancellor at the instance 
of the local authorities asked the boys to quit. Travel by road 
or by rail was full of hazards, communications being in a state 
of disruption round about Benares. Nevertheless, the boys 
were forced to quit. A couple of ®hundred determined spirits 
however stuck to the hostels. Soon the military came and 
bundled out the boys on the streets. The Congress flag flying on 
the University gate was pulled down, tom to bits and trampled 
under foot by British tommies. They then proceeded to take 
possession of the University buildings. The locks of the gates 
were broken open with oxycetylene gas. About two hundred 
white and three hundred Indian soldiers were then stationed 
in the premises of the University to guard the interests of the 
British Empire! The Engineering College was denuded of a 
considerable bulk of the machinery it possessed. 
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This was how the Government tried to disperse the students 
and frustrate the movement in the towns and the cities. But 
what was a loss to the cities was a gain to the countryside. Quite 
a good percentage of our students took the Congress message 
to the villages, organised and led the movement there. The 
students who stayed in cities did not remain idle. They con¬ 
tinued to organise, at frequent intervals, demonstrations and 
picketing of Government institutions. The newspapers having 
been forbidden to publish news about the movement except such 
as was approved by the censor, the students took upon them¬ 
selves the responsibility to organise publicity. They issued hand¬ 
bills, posters and news bulletins and arranged for their distri¬ 
bution. The more daring among them—and they were not a few 
—took to organising activities calculated to put out of action 
the apparatus of administration. 

The educational institutions in many parts of India were 
re-opened by December 1942. There being an apparent lull in 
the movement, the authorities took advantage of it. The more 
enterprising among the students were behind the bars or dead 
or had warrants of arrest pursuing them. The teachers and 
professors, a great majority of them at least, working so long 
under anti-national influence and economically dependent 
upon the alien regime were unable to play a revolutionary role. 
The students therefore, could derive no encouragement or ins¬ 
piration from them. Some of them were aggressively reaction¬ 
ary. The parents of many boys and girls were government 
servants economically tied down to the British regime. These 
parents operated as active checks on boys and girls going out 
to serve their country. Despite these handicaps the students 
gave a splendid response when the call came from Gandhiji 
and the Congress. Not a few made the supreme sacrifice and 
a good many thousands found themselves behind prison bars. 
Among those who were left out, no small number was engaged 
in carrying on the fight with whatever resources they had. 
Those who had gone back to the colleges had done so under 
various pressures, secret and open. But as a matter of fact 
they were waiting for an opportunity to strike and vindicate 
the cause for which their fellow students in the early stages of 
the movement had sacrificed lives and careers. 
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This struggle being a 'total’ one, co-operation was expec¬ 
ted from all sections of the population, not the least being in¬ 
dustrial labour. Industrial labour was called upon to strike 
not for increase in wages or on other economic grounds; they 
were asked to strike in order to line up with the forces striving 
for the liberation of their country from the imperial yoke of 
Britain. In other words they were asked to strike on purely poli¬ 
tical grounds involving as that did much real, actual and imme¬ 
diate suffering. The labour in mills and factories responded well. 
In the previous campaign of Civil Disobedience the share of 
labour was insignificant. The brunt of the campaign was borne 
by the middle class and the peasantry. But in this struggle 
industrial labour had a very important part to play. All trade 
and industry was being utilized for feeding and maintaining 
the so-called war-effort of India and the war-effort was being 
used for propping up the British rule and the machinery of 
administration through which it operated. Trade and indus¬ 
trial paralysis was to be a mortal blow to the war-effort and 
the administrative machinery. Had this struggle been short 
and swift the industrial paralysis would have played its allotted 
part. But as it turned out, the struggle became protracted. 
Labour could not continue its non-cooperation for an indefinite 
length of time except at the cost of very grave suffering. 

There was no non-cooperation on the part of labour for 
an indefinite period and yet the length of time for which it re¬ 
mained and the scale on which it was practised were consider¬ 
able achievements of the revolution. The closing down of one 
hundred textile mills in Ahmedabad and many other parts of 
Gujarat for well over three months j|s a unique event both in the 
history of political struggles and the trade union movements. 
All efforts of the government to make the mills refunction 
either by dividing the ranks of labour or arresting millowners, 
failed. The strike in Tata Factories is also worthy of special 
mention. In a communication to Mr. Amrey from the Viceroy 
the following significant remarks occurred. "In some ways the 
most disturbing development is the openly declared political 
strike in the Tata Factories and the serious interruption of 
vital war-industries which this involves and to which for 
obvious reasons we have done our best to deny publicity.” The 
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government also did their best to break this strike. "Until the 
establishment of a national government in India or until we 
received orders from Gandhiji, the Congress President or Pandit 
Nehru we shall not return to work.” With this declaration 
the workers of Tata Iron and Steel Works went on an indefi¬ 
nite strike. But this determination of the workers was considered 
as an insult to the British Empire and had to be properly 
avenged. Repressive measures were then adopted for bringing 
the workers back from their homes and making them work at 
the point of bayonet. The dragooned workers practised ‘go 
slow’ for a while. The bayonets and rifles were flourished 
again. The worker had a quota of work laid down for him. 
He had to fulfil it or else face bullets. 

The amount of damage done to production by the indus¬ 
trial strikes was considerable. We cannot do better than quote 
from the Government report which originated from the Supply 
Department. 

“1. The Congress movement has had its effect most on 
the textile mills, particularly those in Ahmedabad, where it is 
understood about ninety per cent of the spinners have left for 
their homes. In Madras the strike in the Buckingham and 
Carnatick Mills, which started on 25th August and still conti¬ 
nues is most significant in so far as they are the largest contri¬ 
butors of Khaki . Of the ten million yards monthly four million 
yards come from them. They also specialized in the production 
of certain classes of socks which others have not been able to 
manufacture satisfactorily. There have also been strikes for 
varying periods in Baroda, Indore, Nagpur and Delhi. The total 
loss of production in the firgt month of the strike is estimated 
at about twenty five million yards. Loss in woollens is also esti¬ 
mated at about the same figure, i.e. two and a half crore yards. 

"There has, however, been no effect of the labour strike 
in Government clothing factories, where all sewing is done, as 
they all had reserve stocks for two months. But the stocks 
of sewing cottons are sufficient hardly for two weeks, and this 
too is so unevenly distributed that some centres like Lahore 
have almost no stocks. The most serious factor of the move¬ 
ment, therefore, is the closing down of the Ahmedabad Calico 
Mills and Messrs Hathi Singh & Co., who were the chief pro- 
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ducers of sewing cotton. 

"2. The premier cigarette producing concern—The Impe¬ 
rial Tobacco Co., with its factories in Calcutta, Bombay, Banga¬ 
lore and Saharanpur,—is also likely to experience considerable 
delay in their deliveries. Their Monghyr factory which is the 
source of their supply of all cigarette paper and other printed 
material is reported to have been seriously damaged. No com¬ 
munication with the factory has however been possible so far. 

“3. About a lakh sawn railway sleepers and about 120, 
thousand bamboos are reported to have been burnt down in the 
Jaypore State, where the situation is understood to have be¬ 
come so serious that forest operations may have to be sus¬ 
pended. 

"4. Due to the disturbances in Cawnpore and other 
leather manufacturing centres, loss of production to the extent of 
fifty per cent is reported. 

“5. The effect of the movement has also been consider¬ 
able in wheat and wheat products. The mills mainly affected are 
the group of Ganesh Flour Mills, Delhi, where it is understood 
all the workshop tools have been taken away by the rioters 
and the generating plant was also seriously damaged. Their 'B* 
Mills is still closed. The loss of stores in looting is estimated 
at 150 tons and the loss in production is at about 4000 tons.” 

In going on such a long strike industrial workers had 
to suffer serious privation. The public rendered what help and 
relief it could. The relief system in Ahmedabad was a marvel 
of organisation. 

A revolution is nothing if it is not destruction of the old 
order with all its hateful instruments, emblems and associa¬ 
tions. The objectives of a revolution are constructive but its 
processes are mainly destructive, whether violent or non¬ 
violent. The total ending of British rule was the professed and 
declared objective of the struggle. This rule operated through 
courts, the civil services, the police and the military, the postal 
and telegraphic services, the railways and other means of trans¬ 
port and communication. All these services kept running the 
administration of the country which in turn kept alive the foreign 
rule. The non-functioning of these services was to be achieved 
in two ways. It would have been the crowning triumph of 
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non-violence if those in the services had resigned or without 
resigning allied themselves with the forces of freedom and dec¬ 
lined to carry out orders designed to suppress them. But in 
this struggle not a few policemen police officials and other 
government servants, especially in the lower ranks resigned but 
a great majority stuck to their jobs, more out of weakness, out 
of fear of suffering than lack of sympathy with the struggle. 
They had to carry out distasteful duties, inflicting wanton 
suffering on their own people, but they had to choose between 
this and dismissal. 

Though there was considerable sympathy in the services 
with the Congress and their struggle for freedom they lacked 
courage and therefore continued to function. They could not 
function to keep the British Raj alive except by repressing the 
people. The revolt of the people whether armed or unarmed 
has no meaning if these services, civil or military, and the 
means through which they worked were allowed to function 
undisturbed. The basic creed of non-violence forbade the 
Congressmen to take or injure life but short of this the masses, 
driven to despair by the totalitarian methods of Government, 
regarded everything else as proper and legitimate. 

Thus the people raided centres of power such as police 
stations, the registration and revenue offices and Government 
treasuries and either captured or destroyed them. Even remote 
symbols of British authority attracted their attention. Post 
offices were not tyrannous and yet they symbolise the British 
authority. The municipal buildings were not exactly instruments 
of terror and they were not always used for indecent purposes. 
The railway stations, the post and telegraph services were of 
course very obvious and ^unmistakable symbols of British 
control and they could not have escaped attention. It does 
not mean that whatever the people did was right and proper. 
At some places they did indulge in useless even wrong destruc¬ 
tion. But it is futile for the critics to expect the masses in 
revolt to weigh with meticulous care the things they should do 
or should not do. 

It is remarkable how in the absence of any preparations 
or a well chalked out plan, people could bring about in large 
areas dislocation of communications and virtual* abolition of 
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governmental authority. For figures of destruction let us again 
turn to the Government report. In September 1942 the 
Government spokesman in the Council of State among other 
things said: 

"A very large part of the railway system in Bihar, Bengal 
and UP was put out of action, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that for a considerable period Bengal was almost completely 
cut off from northern part of India, while communications 
with Madras were interrupted by the damage done to the 
railways in that presidency. Outside the railways and the posts 
and telegraph departments the violence of the mob was mainly 
directed against Government buildings. In the areas worst 
affected i.e. Bihar, dislocation of railways seriously affected 
troop movements. Moreover, this being the centre of India’s 
coal industry, inability to despatch coal supplies from this 
centre paralysed transport and industry throughout the country 
as soon as the existing reserves had been consumed.” In answer 
to a question in the Legislature on September 15, 1942 a 
Government spokesman replied that: 

“The total number of post offices attacked, as ascertained 
so far, was approximately 550, of which 53 were completely 
burnt down, and serious damage was done to about 200. Over 
200 post offices had to be closed down in certain areas as the 
conditions were such that it was felt that staff could not con¬ 
tinue to work with safety for the time being.” 

To take only a few instances, Nagpur, Patna, Balia, 
Monghyr and large sections in rural Bihar, became, through the 
revolutionary activities of their people, free and independent 
territories for a fairly long time until they were reconquered by 
the British military and a reign of terror established to main¬ 
tain the reconquest. With the arrest of Gandhiji and Congress 
leaders Nagpur rose in revolt against the usurper administra¬ 
tion. The police stations, post offices and other Government 
buildings were raided and captured and the system of communi¬ 
cation put out of action. The whole city came under popular 
control. The mass of wires, telephone posts, trunks and bran¬ 
ches of trees and such other material that the citizens of Nag¬ 
pur could lay their hands on were used for erecting barricades 
which held up traffic and made military movements difficult. 
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In Balia all the police stations of the district, all officers inclu¬ 
ding the District Magistrate were put under arrest. The jail 
gates were unlocked and ail political prisoners were set free. 
Railways and roads and telegraph wires leading to and out of 
Balia were effectively damaged. 

Monghyr had a similar tale to tell. In Ahmedabad the 
British authority physically functioned but its moral authority 
was reduced to zero. Ahmedabad during the three months 
of the revolution had set a supreme example of complete non- 
co-operation on the part of every section of the population with 
the usurper administration. The mills were on strike and so 
were schools and colleges. The employees of the Ahmedabad 
Municipality struck work. There was also strike in the town. 
The government bans and curfew orders were imposed only to 
be defied by the people. 

A noteworthy feature of our present struggle is the 
valiant part which the people of 600 and odd princely states 
had played. The artificial wall that the hand of the alien 
usurper had, for its own imperialist purposes, raised between 
the so-called British India and the Indian India was broken 
down as it were by the magic touch of the common struggle 
for freedom. For several reasons the political awakening 
among the people of Indian states came much later than in 
the British India, but when it did come it spread and deve¬ 
loped rapidly. 

When Mahatma Gandhi began to talk in the columns of 
the Harijan about the impending final struggle anxious inquiries 
as to the part the people of the states were expected to play 
in it began to pour in. Gandhiji’s reply was clear and definite 
that the contemplated struggle was an All-India one in which 
every single inhabitant of this vast country of ours was expec¬ 
ted to participate. No section of the people and no part of 
India was precluded from its purview. The whole might of 
the Indian people was to be brought to bear on the imperialism 
which was crushing them all. This reply of Gandhiji opened 
up before the people of the states the fascinating prospect of 
the two sections of Indians merging, after a long forced separa¬ 
tion, into a unity of common suffering and common sacrifice for 
a united ideal. 
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Gandhiji in his speech at the AICC meeting addressing 
the people and princes of the states said: 

"The princes may say to their people, 'You are the 
owners and masters of the state and we are your servants/ 
I would ask the princes to become servants of the people and 
render to them an account of their own services. The Empire 
too can bestow power on the princes but they should prefer to 
drive power from their own people; and if they want to indulge 
in some innocent leisures, they may seek to do so as servants 
of the people. I do not want the princes to live as paupers. 
But I would ask them: Do you want to remain slaves for all 
time? Why should you, instead of paying homage to a foreign 
power, not accept the sovereignty of your own people. You 
may write to the Political Department, 'The people are now 
awake. How are we to withstand an avalanche before which 
even large empires are crumbling ? We shall therefore belong 
to the people from today onwards. We shall sink or swim 
with them.’” Believe me, there is nothing unconstitutional 
in the course I am suggesting. There are, so far as I know, 
no treaties enabling the Empire to coerce the princes. The 
peoples of the states will also declare that, though they are 
the princes’ subjects they are part of the Indian nation and 
that they will accept the leadership of the princes if the latter 
cast their lot with the people but not otherwise. If this dec¬ 
laration enrages the princes and they choose to kill the people, 
the latter will meet death bravely and unflinchingly, but will 
not retract their words. 

Gandhiji made the appeal to the princes in the back¬ 
ground of his knowledge that not a few princes chafed bitterly 
under the irksome tutelage of the Political Department of the 
Government of India, the way it humiliated them fleeced them 
and their states and ordered them about as a master would his 
slaves. They eagerly desired to shake off the yoke of the 
Empire but they lacked courage and capacity for sacrifice and 
renunciation. The course of the people was clear. If a prince 
could shake off his false and hypocritical allegiance to the 
Empire, people would be with him in a joint fight against the 
common slave-holder. If unfortunately he sided with the 
slave-holder if would be the plain duty of the people to stand 
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up against the armed might of the princes and the paramount 
power with whatever non-violent strength they possessed at 
the time. 

The struggle was forced on the people of India on August 
9, 1942. The people of the states before they launched out 
thought it lit and necessary to write to the rulers and appeal to 
them to desist from opposing the people’s will, make the right 
gesture and win their goodwill and affection. The Executive 
Committees of Paraja Mandat in various states—Hyderabad, 
Mysore, Travancore, Baroda, Indore, Gwalior and Udaipur- 
passed resolutions and addressed letters to the princes to this 
effect. The replies were prompt. The leaders and workers 
were put under arrest and at a number of places the peaceful 
crowds who had gathered to disown allegiance to the British 
Empire were lathi-charged and fired upon. 

The course of the struggle in the various princely states 
varied from state to state. In the states like Mysore, Travan¬ 
core and Baroda whose people had undergone a long course of 
political training and had been through many a campaign of 
civil disobedience the struggle conducted itself as it did in 
British India. It was a 'total’ rebellion aimed at the ending 
of foreign rule. The indigenous rule in the Indian states was 
as fully foreign as in British India. There were small states 
in Orissa and elsewhere where people rose in total rebellion 
and for shorter or longer periods actually succeeded in establish¬ 
ing people’s Raj. In many of these states the state forces were 
powerless to stem the tide of rebellion. They succumbed and 
went over to the people. It? was only when the state received 
reinforcements from the Imperial Headquarters that the people 
were once again reconquered. The reconquest was achieved 
through indiscriminate shootings even aerial bombardment 
and the practice of vandalism of the worst type. 

There were states where the struggle remained confined 
to demonstrative activities only. The people were yet in the 
incipient stage of political development. There were arrests 
here as also some other forms of repression such as lathi- charges 
etc. In Jaipur and Kashmir people had full freedom to carry 
on propaganda among the people, to hold public meetings and 
demonstrations and allegiance to the British Empire was openly 
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disowned. In short every state according to its political capi- 
city and resources had its share in the struggle. The whole 
Indian India was aroused as it was never aroused before. In 
the most backward states demonstrations took place which 
came as the most agreeable surprise to the people and dis¬ 
agreeable surprise to the state authorities. 

The struggle in the states once again brought out the 
utter subservience of the princes to the British masters. In 
many states the princes did not want to interfere with demons¬ 
trative activities of the people which in their opinion were 
perfectly lawful. But the British Residents overruled them 
and ordered la Mi-charges or firings or both. For instance in 
Mysore the Maharaja did not want to interfere in the people's 
demonstrative activities. But the Resident could not bear to 
see the open defiance of the British authority and therefore he 
insisted that the people’s activities be repressed with a firm 
hand. He had his way. There were serious and Ia r ge scale shoot¬ 
ings and brutal lathi -charges in Bangalore. On the very first 
day of the execution of the new policy about a hundred were 
killed and many more injured. On the day following a hund¬ 
red men w r ere shot all over the city. It was a revelation how 
the ‘progressive’ administration of Mysore under the malignant 
influence of the Political Department or its agent the Resident 
could be so savagely repressive and reactionary. Kashmir is 
another instance. It is well known that the relations between the 
Maharaja and the Political Department were far from happy. 
The Maharaja could not blind himself to all the heartless ‘white’ 
exploitation that was going on in his beautiful state. He saw 
it but was unable to check it. When the struggle started in 
India the people of the state were all afire with enthusiasm. 
They organised big meetings and identified themselves with the 
Indian struggle for freedom. The Maharaja did not interfere 
but the Resident wanted the sedition to be scotched at once. 
In the first instance he wanted all the leaders to be put behind 
the bars. Here however the state took a firm line and the 
Resident was obliged to eat the humble pie. 

A detailed account of the struggle in princely states has 
been given in a separate section. In many states the external 
manifestations of the rebellion were fully suppressed but only to 
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appear again at an opportune moment, but in not a few the 
struggle was as strong and widespread as in the beginning. Here 
state administrations were at their wits’ end. They found that 
not even the most ruthless use of organised violence had 
scotched the struggle. The people were on the march. They will 
tread the hard and difficult road that leads to deliverance and 
emancipation to the very end. The student community in the 
princely states in particular gave a splendid response to the 
call when it came. The colleges closed down and the boys and 
girls came out in their thousands to face the armed might of 
the Empire. 

The share of the labour in these states in paralysing the 
industrial war-effort of India was by no means negligible. The 
mills in Indore, Mysore, Travancore and Baroda ceased wrok- 
ing for a good number of days. There were also prolonged 
strikes in these cities. 
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CHAPTER III 


The unleashing of British fury 

The Government was following with care the situation in 
India ever since Gandhiji put forward and convassed in the colu¬ 
mns of the Harijan his demand for withdrawal or ‘Quit India’! 
It was a lone voice first but soon it became the Congress demand 
and then the whole country’s. Suddenly the atmosphere became 
charged with tension. The country once again seemed to be 
on the war-path. The proceedings of the Congress Working 
Committee meetings were followed with eager interest both in 
India and abroad. It was widely feared that its main resolutions, 
now that they smacked of fight and challenge, would be banned 
but they were not. The Government saw safety in moving a bit 
cautiously. Its mind was, however, made up and its plans were 
ready for execution as soon as the A ICC meeting endorsed 
Gandhiji’s demand and authorised him to launch a campaign 
for enforcing it. 

The Government knew that even if the AICC passed the 
resolution referred to above Gandhiji would not start the strug¬ 
gle until after he had met the Viceroy and explained to him in 
person the Congress demand. If the Viceroy returned a cate¬ 
gorical ‘No’, struggle would then # be the only alternative left to 
him. This ceremonial of meeting the Viceroy on the eve of 
a struggle was not for Gandhiji just good tactics or political 
good manners. It was the eleventh hour effort of an earnest 
man to secure the triumph of reason and good will and avert, 
if possible, sorrow and suffering on a large scale. But the 
Government of India, rooted as it was in injustice, had no use 
for reason or goodwill. It was the inveterate foe of both. The 
Government launched out on its policy of repression even 
before the struggle had actually started. All weapons in its 
armour of repression were kept ready for use. 

The most handy weapon for repression was arrest. To 
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deprive the people of thier leaders and then /a/Ai'-charge them, 
shoot or machinegun them was the favourite device with the 
British rulers. On August 9, in the small hours of the morn¬ 
ing, Gandhiji and fifteen members of the Working Committee 
were put under arrest and spirited away to an unknown desti¬ 
nation. The Bombay Government had also been asked to 
arrest all the members of the AICC but they declined to oblige 
the Central Government. The task was beyond them. It was 
too big a job for the Bombay police and Bombay CID to 
find out who was who. The thirteen Provincial Governments 
were then asked to be on the look out and arrest the A ICC 
members as soon as they landed any time any where in their 
provinces. Notifications were issued from the Central and 
Provincial Governments declaring the All India Congress Com¬ 
mittee and Provincial Congress Committees unlawful organisa¬ 
tions. On August 9 the provincial police and the provincial 
CID were busy effecting the arrests of members of these un¬ 
lawful bodies and others who were on their books. In Bombay 
alone 150 workers were arrested on August 9. 'Arrest whomso¬ 
ever you suspect of sympathy with the Congress’ was the gene¬ 
ral order issued to the police and CID The Defence of India 
Rules could take under their protective wings whomsoever the 
police and the CID brouhgt. The farce of trial was ended. 
It was a luxury which fitted ill with the hard times the Govern¬ 
ment was passing through. In a few days all the jails in India 
were full. Some of them began to be emptied of non-politi¬ 
cals partly to make room for political prisoners and partly for 
enlistment in the army to fjjght the Congress at home and fasc¬ 
ism abroad. A few camp jails were also set up to meet the 
overflow of prisoners. 

The large scale arrests of Congress leaders and Congress 
workers left the people leaderless. But soon the students and 
other elements of the population stepped forward and filled 
the gap. Most of the new leaders too were arrested. The few 
among the old and new workers who could keep out did so. 
New workers from among the students and other sections of 
the intelligentia and the peasantry were however cropping up 
daily. The peasantry in fact in several provinces were guiding 
themselves. 
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Propaganda and publicity play an important and some 
times decisive part in every field of lifa and most so in modern 
struggles and wars. No war can be fought except by keeping 
up, through incessant propaganda, the morale of the soldier and 
the children. If by telling the truth moral* is lowered, the 
truth is suppressed. In every country at war in 1942 the press 
played a highly important role in waging the war. In India 
one finds the exact contrary happening. The press was wagged 
and muzzled. The ordinary law of the land, the Defence of 
India Rules plus a couple of ordinances had reduced to a most 
ridiculous farce the liberty of the press in India. No paper in 
India could exist except on the sufferance of 'His Majesty’s 
Government’. The restrictions that were placed on the press 
in India and the number of censorial sieves through which 
news about the country’s happenings had to pass are unheard 
of in the history of journalism as also in the context of the free¬ 
dom of the press in any part of the world. 

There were grave restrictions on the press even before the 
struggle started. No speeches or statements from any Congress 
leader or any news about the country’s happenings could be 
published in papers before it had been fully scrutinised by the 
Central and Provincial Press Censors. The Press Censors were 
regular autocrats. They could do what they liked with the mes¬ 
sages, reject them, curtail them, modify them, distort them or 
put meaning into them which they were not intended to convey. 
These autocrats were there when the struggle started. On August 
11, a communique was issued by the Central Government impos¬ 
ing fresh restrictions on the press an$l conferring fresh powers on 
the Press Censors. This communique (1) Abrogated the ‘Delhi 
Agreement* which laid down that before action was taken 
against any newspaper, the Press Advisory Committee should 
ordinarily be consulted and a warning given. (2) Introduced 
fresh restrictions whereby it was sought to enforce that news¬ 
papers should publish reports of those correspondents only 
whose names were approved by the District Magistrate. (3) 
It exercised complete control even in the matter of selection 
and presentation of factual news relating to the Congress 
movement. It further laid down, 'that the editors of any 
newspaper who supports or encourages the mass movement 
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sponsored by the bodies referred to above (Congress Commit¬ 
tees) or who opposes the measures taken by the Government 
to avert or suppress the movement will be guilty of the offence 
against the law. Moreover it was understood that the publica¬ 
tion of the factual news both by selection of events reported and 
the manner in which they were displayed, could do even more 
to advertise, and thus support the movement than editorial 
comment, thereon. Publication of photos, cartoons, pictures 
or even display by several column headlines of lathi- charges, 
arrests, shootings, machine gunning, flogging, hospital scenes, 
red-cross work or of damage to railway communications or a 
machinery that aided the government were expressly forbidden 
and declared as crimes under the new regulations. 

Gandhiji knew before the struggle started that one of the 
most favourite devices of the Government for suppressing the 
struggle would be a rigorous press control. The newspapers 
will then be faced with a choice of either functioning under 
most irksome and humiliating conditions or closing down and 
saving their and the country’s honour. Mahatma Gandhi in his 
speech at the AICC meeting at Bombay addressing the press 
said, 'Let the press be ready to be closed down, rather than 
allow itself to be misused by the Government.’ This advice of 
Gandhiji was before the country when by a press note of 
August 11, additional restrictions were imposed on the already 
heavily controlled press. 

The Indian nationalist press has always been the first tar¬ 
get of attack by the alien authority whenever the Indian people 
launched a struggle for freedom. Whether in the struggle of 
1921 or of 1932, the British authority came down with a heavy 
hand on the press and imposed all manner of restrictions on it 
in regard to the selection and publication of material. 

We have given above the substance of the Government 
press note dated 11th August. The nationalist press found it 
impossible to work under the fresh limitations except at the 
cost of betraying their country. They chose the more honour¬ 
able course and defied the Government instructions. Soon 
there was a spate of notices, of searches and raids and arrests. 
'Prabhat’ a Gujarati daily of Ahmedabad was served with a 
notice not to publish matter, relating to the Civil Disobedience 
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movement etc. The office of the 'National Herald’ was raided, 
searched and occupied. Nagpur papers ‘The Nagpur Times’, 
‘The Independence’ and ‘Nav Bharat’ suffered a similar fate. 

Soon it became plain to the nationalist press that it was 
impossible for them to function except at the cost of every 
vestige of national self-respect. They therefore decided to 
suspend publication. From Calcutta came the news that fifteen 
papers had decided to stop publication as a protest against res¬ 
trictions imposed by the Government. These included 'Amrit 
Bazar Patrika’, ‘Jugantar’, ‘Hindustan Standard’, ‘Matru- 
bhoomi’, ‘Basumati’, ‘Telegraph’, ‘Bharat’, ‘Lokmanya’, 'Daily 
Krishik’, ‘Jagriti’, and ‘Pratyaha’. In Madras 'Indian Express’, 
‘Dinamani’, ‘Andhra Times’, ‘Navayugam’, 'Bharat Devi’, and 
all nationalist Tamil and Telugu papers ceased publication. So 
did the papers of Ahmedabad, Bombay and Lucknow. The 
‘Hindustan Times’ and its sister paper ‘Hindustan’ in Hindi 
also ceased publication. The editor of the Hindustan Times, 
Mr. Devdas Gandhi was arrested for breach of the fantastic 
Government order that not more than three columns be 
devoted to news about the national movement. 

Altogether 96 papers closed down. The closing down 
of such a large number of papers is a very eloquent commentary 
on the utterly autocratic and repressive character of the British 
political regime. Twentysix papers resumed publication when 
the restrictions were slightly slackened. The suspension of the 
rest continued. 

This was a terrible handicap for Congress workers, this 
black out of all news about the movement and the closing 
down of all papers which carried the Congress message to all 
parts of India. There was so much discontent in the country, 
such intense and widespread hatred of British rule and such 
universal sympathy for the Congress struggle that the Govern¬ 
ment dared not let the news about the movement reach the 
people. The Government did not rest content with imposing 
restrictions on the press. All the shopkeepers in almost every 
big town who dealt in paper, cyclostyle machines and their 
accessories were asked to furnish details as to their stocks and 
sales. The Government lived in daily terror of Congress publi¬ 
city. If there was a cyclostyle machine operating in Ahmedabad, 
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Bombay, Calcutta, Lahore, Patna, Allahabad, or for that 
matter in any part of India it was hunted down and seized. 
If there was a press operating secretly for Congress propaganda 
it was hunted down, seized and put under lock any key. If there 
was a man carrying a bag, suspiciously like a Congress worker 
he was stopped, searched, any incriminating material seized 
and the man thrown behind bars. If there was a house where 
the so-called illegal literature was produced, it was raided, 
searched, and its inmates arrested. Hundreds of cyclostyle 
machines and several presses were thus seized and many 
hundreds of thousands of workers arrested not for manufactur¬ 
ing bombs but for manufacturing or distributing or stocking 
the ‘illegal literature.’ Add to this the scarcity of paper in the 
market and its prohibitive price and special difficulties in the way 
of Congressmen getting it and you will have some idea of the 
prohibitive difficulties the Congressmen were up against carrying 
on even the little propaganda they could. All possible sources 
of publicity were stopped. If yet there was some publicity or 
production of some news bulletins, thanks were due to the gene¬ 
ral sympathy of the people and the skill of the workers who 
after all did manage to cut a way through this whole jungle of 
difficulties. 

It is hardly necessary to say that while the Congress was 
denied all means of expression through publicity or propaganda 
the Government made the fullest use of them. Even before the 
struggle started secret instructions were issued by Sir F. Puckle, 
Secretary to the Government of India, to Provincial Secretaries 
to mobilise all local resources against the Congress and its con¬ 
templated struggle. 

No news of the revolution which shook India from end 
to end was allowed to appear in the press or go out to foreign 
countries except what was officially approved. Some Provincial 
Governments took to issuing communiques whose blatantly 
lying character was not a secret. 

As a result of this rigorous censorship the Indian people 
were practically cut off from all knowledge of serious happenings 
in the country. It is not surprising that our people in Bihar, 
U.P. and Bengal were machine-gunned from the air, but we did 
not know about it till many weeks later when some questions 
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were asked in the Council of State by Pandit Hirdenath Kunzru. 
Before this the first intimation of machine-gunning on the inno¬ 
cent and unarmed people of India was received from the Saigaon 
Radio. How amusing and yet how tragic it was that foreign 
radios were telling us what was happening in our country 
whilst our radios and the press in India were gagged and sup¬ 
pressed. 

The Government knew fully well that the arrest and denial 
of publicity, excellent devices as they were for controlling the 
movement, were by themselves alone, incapable of crushing 
it. The open rebellion of the people must be crushed, if it 
could be crushed, by sterner methods. The army of occupa¬ 
tion in India was designed to meet just such a contingency. On 
the very first day of struggle i.e. August 9, there was display and 
use of the armed might of the Empire on a very wide-scale. 
There were tear-gas attacks to blind the people, /df/u-charges 
to cripple them and firings to kill them. People had demons¬ 
trated to record their protest against the arrest of their leaders 
whom they loved more dearly than their very lives. There 
were innocent demonstrations, open and above board, and 
yet they were banned and repressed and guns an bayonets, 
advertised to be used for fighting the Nazis, were used for 
shooting and crippling the Indian patriots. The unrest in the 
cities then took more serious forms. Whatever symbolised 
slavery and British authority invited destruction. The full 
armed might of the British Empire was then brought to bear 
on the rebellion and no atrocity was considered too revolting 
to be practised on the Indian people. 

The unrest spread from the cities to the villages and the 
atrocities were repeated on a much wider scale. These atro¬ 
cities without doubt set a new record in barbarity. If any 
foreigner was in doubt that the British rule in India rested 
on brute force, pure and unadulterated, the police atrocities 
during the first few months of the struggle especially in rural 
areas should effectively dispel it. 

The reports received from various towns and cities of 
India, all tell of the bloodshed and other savageries committed 
by the police and the military to suppress the spontaneous 
demonstrations of the people on 9th August and the days that 
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followed. All these demonstrations were peaceful and non¬ 
violent. It was only when there were wanton shootings and 
barbarous lathi-charges that at just a few places there was an 
attempt on the part of sections of the crowd to retaliate. The 
retaliation in the nature of things could not be feeble. In 
most places however the people remained non-violent even 
in the face of the fiercest provocation. 

It is not easy to estimate the total casualties suffered by 
the Indian people in the course of this great upheaval. The 
figures given by Churchill, Amery or Maxwell did not represent 
even the most distant approach to truth. But we cannot ex¬ 
pect Empire builders to make the pursuit of truth their occupa¬ 
tion. From the harrowing accounts the Congress Headquarters 
had received of wanton and indiscriminate firings, machine- 
gunnings, lathi-charges and other atrocities and actual figures, 
received from some places, we shall only be arriving on the 
side of caution, if we put the figure of fatal casualties at twenty- 
five thousands. And we dare say the number of the wounded 
ran into six-figures. There was hardly a city where people had 
not been lathi-charged in the most brutal fashion, and hardly 
a village in India where people had not been belaboured. 

Compare these atrocities with those suffered by the Indian 
armies abroad in their fight against the Axis Powers. The offi¬ 
cial figures, given are 2096 killed, 8521 wounded and 84,833 
prisoners. The British democracy in the course of three months 
had killed and wounded and made prisoners more Indians than 
the Axis Powers had done in the course of three years in several 
theatres of war. 

In spite of all the brutalising and denationalising influ¬ 
ences to which our Indian pdlice force was exposed, it had soon 
become plain to the Government that this time the mood of the 
police was different from that of earlier times. The police this 
time showed definite signs of rebellion. They often disobeyed 
the orders of their officers in command and refused to lathi-charge 
or fire upon peaceful crowds. In 1930 or 1932 even the slightest 
sign of rebellion on the part of the police or the military would 
have meant capital sentence or a long term of penal servitude 
but not so this time. The spirit of rebellion was abroad and it 
effected them too. They too were eager to get rid of the burden 
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of servitude which pressed on them in many an irksome manner. 
Mahatma Gandhi, Jawaharlai Nehru, Maulaiia Assad, Sardar 
Patel, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, every one whom the nation; include 
ing the police, loved and adored was behind the bars an$ .a'whole 
nation in revolt was voluntarily undergoing a hell of tortures in 
order to see their country free. This spectacle could hot but move 
even the police and the military between whom and the people 
an almost impenetrable wall had been raised by the alien rulers. 
That wall was threatened to tumble down on August 9, 1942. 
The Government which was alive to the situation hastened to 
take necessary steps to avert the impending catastrophe. The 
following steps were taken: 

(1) The salary of every policeman and soldier was raised. 

(2) The disloyal element was not proceeded against. Their 
disloyalties and betrayals were connived at and hushed up. 

(3) Recruitment of undesirable elements in the police was 
undertaken. (4) There were large scale transfers of provincial 
police forces. The police force and the military recruited in a 
particular province could not be trusted to loot and kill people 
of their own province. They were, therefore, transferred to some 
other province whose people were unfamiliar to them and where 
they could be more easily compelled by the bureaucracy to 
commit all manner of atrocities. 

Reports from every province tell us of resignations of 
policemen and police officials. But they were not many. 
There were however countless cases of the regular police 
refusing to open fire on the people. The British tommies and 
the British sergeants were close at hand to do the dirty job but 
they were too few to suppress a whole nation in revolt. The 
civic guards were of course there “to help the British Empire in 
its hour of dire peril. In addition to the civil guards special 
constabulary forces were organised in many provinces. Its 
recruits were drawn from the criminals serving jail terms or the 
undesirable elements in the population or the desperately poor 
prepared to do anything for a morsel of bread. It is a tragedy 
too deep for words how the British rulers used the Indians by a 
mixture of force, fraud and bribery to kill their own country¬ 
men. In several wanton /ai/»'-charges and firings and plundering 
expeditions in the countryside, it were these new, raw, depraved 
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recruits who were made to take a principal share. 

In the Frontier the share of the regular police in the fero¬ 
cious lathi-charges Were not considerable. It were mostly the new 
recruits ffdm the tribal areas, who often in a drunken condition 
let themselves loose on the peaceful and non-violent Khudai 
Khidmatgctrs. 

It was not enough for the purposes of suppressing the 
struggle to arrest tens of thousands of people and put them 
behind the bars and severe all their connections with the out¬ 
side world. Those thrown in jails were considered 'rebels* and 
they had to be treated as rebels. And what was the British 
imperialist conception of the treatment that had to be accor¬ 
ded to a rebel ? A rebel according to them was a criminal to be 
properly chastised so as to be incapacitated mentally and also 
physically if possible, from rebelling again. 

In the campaigns of 1930 and 1932 the political prisoners 
had numerous occasions for complaint against harsh and vin¬ 
dictive treatment. These complaints reached the public in one 
form or another and the latter agitated for better treatment. 
Sometimes these complaints were inquired into and the glaring 
injustices rectified. But not so this time.. All contacts with the 
outside world having been cut off, the prisoners had no means 
of letting the public know what was happening to them inside 
jails. And yet occasionally news did manage to reach public 
specially when there was a lathi -charge or shooting of prisoners. 
Barring a few the food given to the prisoners was unsatisfactory 
both in quantity and quality. There were not a few who 
suffered from one ailment or the other on account of the bad 
and unwholesome nature of food. The suffering was not 'short 
and swift’ but prolonged, a continuous drain on the vitality of 
the patient as no proper medical help was made available. Due 
to extremely insanitary conditions, cholera broke out in the 
Belgaum jail. But it was no concern of the jail authorities. It 
was only when several prisoners including two women died that 
they found themselves obliged to do something. Complaints 
of overcrowding came from almost every province. There had 
been trouble in a number of jails on account of the serious 
shortage of clothes and bedding. A large number pf prisoners 
suffered from hardships and complaints in regard to insufficient 
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clothing especially in winter. In summer, in spite of overcrowd¬ 
ing, prisoners were 'locked* Lt night. In quite a few jails the 
demand for 'open air’ led to /a//?/-charges and even firings. 

These were the physical hardships which our brave 'rebels’ 
were putting up with. But more difficult to put up with were 
the mental hardships and the indignities that were offered by 
an insolent imperialism. They could receive no letters, no news¬ 
papers, no books. A great many of those inside jails were among 
the most cultured and educated people in India those days 
and one can therefore better imagine than describe their hard¬ 
ships when they were deprived of access to all that nourishes 
the mind and the spirit. In the Punjab where some kind of a 
legislature and some kind of a premier were then functioning, 
questions were asked about the savage treatment of political 
prisoners, the invariable answer was that it was not in public 
interest to answer those inconvenient questions. 

There were enough provisions in the ordinary law of the 
land for punishing and repressing activities calculated to create 
disaffection towards British rule in India or in any way en¬ 
danger its continued existence. The law however had to be 
constantly amended and supplemented in order to meet more 
effectively the growing and spreading determination among 
the people of India to get rid of the monstrous alien tyranny 
that the British rule was. Whenever this determination took 
an organised form and expressed itself in large scale action, 
special laws called ordinances were enacted to ensure the 
speedy suppression of the people. To go back no further, in 
1930-1932 a series of ordinances were issued by the Governor- 
General for meeting the Civil Disobedience Movement started 
by Gandhiji. The 1942 struggle of the people of India, the 
Government knew, was far more formidable than any that pre¬ 
ceded it. It was therefore all the more careful and vigilant. It 
showed its vigilance as also its anxiety and nervousness in the 
statement it issued on 8th of August 1942 just on the eve of the 
arrest of Gandhiji and other Congress leaders. The statement 
while acknowledging the premier position which the Congress 
occupied in the political life of India, recorded the Government’s 
determination to meet the Congress challenge. How the chal¬ 
lenge was met has been set forth in the preceding chapters. 
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Every atrocity and every foul deed committed for putting down 
the rebellion of the Indian people and ensuring the continuity of 
the British Raj elicited warm praise of the Governor and the 
Governor-General. Not a few officers who stained their hands 
with the blood of the people received 'medals’ from the Gover¬ 
nor-General. The Governors of Bombay, UP and some other 
provinces openly announced that no inquiries would be made 
into whatever excess the police and military forces committed 
or may commit in future in the attempt to suppress the strug¬ 
gle for freedom of the Indian people. 

When police and military atrocities created a semblance 
of quiet in large parts of the country, the Viceroy came out 
with a sheaf of ordinances and special acts empowering local 
administrations to transcend the ordinary processes of law and 
deal with the ‘rebels’ in a summary fashion. It is not necessary 
to burden the chapter with the text of the ordinances. Their 
very titles indicate their nature and character. To name a 
few, the Penalties Enhancement Ordinance, Collective Fines 
Ordinance, The Special Court Ordinance, The Whipping Ordi¬ 
nance. These ordinances legalised certain forms of plunder, 
loot, flogging and even death of political offenders. Special 
courts were set up to deal with the cases arising out of distur¬ 
bances in connection with the present struggle. A number of 
people were sentenced to be hanged and the rest given heavy 
terms of imprisonment. People at numerous places were made 
to pay many times over for an act of rebellion. First there 
were arrests. The military would then give the village over to 
loot and plunder. The people were beaten and flogged, where 
they were not fired at. Then a collective fine was imposed 
and realised in the most ruthless manner. If people refused, 
property worth three and four times the amount of fine was 
attached. 

The Wipping Act was enforced with brutal disregard of 
all considerations of humanity. There were protests from the 
non-Congress sections of the public opinion but they were 
brushed aside. Reports of numerous cases of whipping of the 
most callous kind were received from UP, CP, Bihar, Sind and 
other provinces. In the last named province the number of per¬ 
sons flogged exceeded five hundred. 
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The Collective Fines Ordinance was, in its execution, 
another name for loot and plunder. Regardless of the dire 
poverty of the peasantry of India heavy fines were imposed 
and realised at the gun point. The actual realisations in many 
cases were double and treble the amount of the fine imposed. If 
the poor could not pay even if they wanted, the few rich in 
the villages were plundered. In UP alone Rs. 2.8 millions 
were realised. 
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CHAPTER IV 


The Aftermath 

We have described in brief the struggle as it conducted 
itself and the various measures the Government adopted for 
suppressing it. At the end of the year 1942, the British Govern¬ 
ment was still functioning as also the revolution. Neither had 
the revolution realised its objective of ending the foreign rule 
nor had the British Government succeeded in suppressing the 
revolution. A few facts stood out sharp and clear: one, the 
revolution had given a tremendous shaking to the machinery of 
administration; two, it had sapped the confidence of the rulers to 
carry on much longer amid a bitterly hostile population; third, 
it had roused the teeming millions of India from one end of the 
country to the other and awakened in them the martyrs’ spirit 
of 'Do or die’. 

The Government knew that the revolution had struck its 
roots deep and wide among the people. It was not confined to 
a part of India here or a part of India there, nor was it confined 
to a section of the population. The revolution embraced with¬ 
in its totality the whole of India, British India and Indian 
India, to use the expression current in those days meaning the 
princely states and almost the whole of the Indian population. 
The small sections of the population which were not actively par¬ 
ticipating in the revolution were either neutral or sympathetic. 
It is an untruth to say that the Muslim community as a whole 
kept aloof from the movement. Apart from the fact that the 
predominantly Muslim province of the Frontier was in the thick 
of the struggle, considerable sections of the Muslims in Bihar, 
MP, Bengal, UP, Delhi, Assam, especially in rural areas, had 
taken active part in the revolution. The Government of course 
at several places tried to create misunderstanding between 
Hindus and Muslims. At some places it also achieved limited 
succeess in its efforts. 
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This happened however at a few places only. In several 
provinces, especially where the movement was strong and wide¬ 
spread such as Bihar, UP or MP considerable sections of the 
Muslims stood shoulder to shoulder with others and took their 
proper share in the revolutionary activities. Even in practising 
repression the Government followed the traditional policy of 
‘Divide and rule’. This policy could not of course be uniformly 
followed. How can the machine-gunning from the air observe 
the distinctions? In land operations also the soldiers especially 
the tommies could not be expected to distinguish a Hindu from 
a Muslim or a revolutionary from a loyalist. They were so 
completely out of touch with the people, and so utterly alien in 
language, manners and outlook, that one could not expect them 
to know these fine distinctions. Their only job was to kill, 
shoot, rape and plunder, but whom exactly, they never bothered 
to ask or know. The one thing they needed to know was that 
a particular person was an Indian or not. 

We cannot get away from the fact that in no revolution 
in the world, past or present, have more people participated 
than the Indian revolution of 1942. We read of the French 
revolution and the Russian revolution where armed and regi¬ 
mented bodies of workers, peasants and other sections of the 
population were struggling against the tyrannous rule of their 
own countrymen. But here in India millions of unarmed and 
unorganized people were up against the fierce and terrible 
repression of a well-armed, well-equipped and wholly unscru¬ 
pulous foreign regime. In the French and Russian revolutions 
the ruling classes were decadent with their treasuries empty and 
their armies in a largely discontented and disorganised state. 
Here the Government, though it had no popular support, was 
backed up by the mightiest Empire of the world and by vast 
material resources and a powerful military machine both of 
which it had freely utilised for suppressing the Indian people. 
The usual strength of the Indian army, British and Indian, was 
3 lakhs but by the end of 1942, in pursuance of the so-called 
war-effort, the British administration had built up a force of 
about a million and a half, the greater part of which was 
employed for suppressing the Indian people. During the first 
three years of the war British troops in a very great number 
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had come from England and now they were all engaged to fight 
and suppress the Indian people. 

Both in the pages that follow and the pages that precede 
it has been made plain that our British rulers were not much 
different from the Nazis when it was a question of suppressing 
the enslaved, coloured races of the world, especially when these 
races were in revolt. Members of the British colonial regime 
were nice and cultured gentlemen at home but abroad in a 
country under their imperial control they were demonstrably 
different creatures. In times of peace they ruled and exploited 
and called their rule a white man’s burden and their exploita¬ 
tions the economic development of the country. When people 
rebelled and revolted, they suppressed them in the most ruthless 
manner and called their suppression the maintenance of the law 
and order. 

The British rulers complained that Indians in their mad 
desire for liberation were destroying valuable Indian property. 
The Indian view point was that all the so-called Indian railways, 
Indian post and telegraph system, Indian roads, Indian police 
stations and the rest of the apparatus of administration were 
being used not for the good of the Indian people but demons¬ 
trably for exploiting them and keeping them in subjection. The 
Indians were doing only what the British Government and the 
liberal politicians in India had asked them to do in case of a 
Japanese invasion. Even before there was an external invasion, 
thousands of boats were destroyed in Bengal by the Govern¬ 
ment and their owners deprived of their means of livelihood. 
Many industrial plants were dynamited to be blown up as 
soon as the threat of a Japanese invasion became a reality. 
In that case, the railways and the whole systems of communi¬ 
cations would have suffered a similar fate, in addition to 
throwing the whole country into confusion and anarchy for a 
fairly long period. 

The question is often asked, did Gandhiji approve of 
this programme of destruction. We do not know. All we know 
is that if Gandhiji was not snatched away from his people, 
things might not have gone that far. Gandhiji had left the 
following massage for the country and the country acted on it 
as she interpreted it. 
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’''Every man is free to go to the fullest length under 
Ahimsa by complete deadlock, strikes and all other non¬ 
violent means. Satyagrahis should go out to die and not 
live. It is only when individuals go out to seek and face 
death that the nation will survive. Karenge ya marenge 
(We shall do or die).” 

It is obvious that had Gandhiji been allowed the inter¬ 
view with the Viceroy and a little more time given to the 
people to know how Gandhiji wanted them to act, the shape 
of the struggle might have been materially different in impor¬ 
tant respects. But the government was in a hurry to crush 
the Congress. However much it might have paid the lip- 
homage to the freedom of India, the people knew that the 
prospect of a free and independent India filled it with dread. It 
was this dread which led it to take, with indecent haste, the 
disastrous step of arresting Gandhiji alongwith other Congress 
leaders and the hundreds of thousands of Congressmen on 
August 9, 1942. The people answered this challenge of the 
Government of India perhaps in the only way they could. 

Our so-called 'moderates’ who were expressing appre¬ 
hensions in their statements and speeches loved to dwell only 
on one aspect of the movement which was moving and shak¬ 
ing India, namely, the attempted destruction of the system 
of communications and the Government buildings. At worst 
it may be a questionable activity but it was a grave pity that 
they should be indifferent, willfully or otherwise to the other 
aspects of the revolution; to the fact that great masses of men, 
women and children without arm* and with no malice in their 
hearts flung themselves against the armed might of the Empire, 
against bayonets and bullets and cheerfully laid down their 
lives; to the fact that thousands upon thousands of men have 
allowed themselves to be entombed alive in prisons, and that 
young girls and young boys were undertaking hazardous enter¬ 
prises and braving starvation, tortures and death. They had 
destroyed, burnt down their little egos and knew how to live 
and die for a cause greater than themselves and their families. 
Was it nothing to these ‘moderates’ that a peasantry which 
was sunk in abject apathy, abject fear and terror not so very 
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long ago has, through the struggles past and present, awakened 
to a realisation of the vast dynamo of strength and power that 
they were? Was it nothing to them that the labourer in the mill, 
eking out a miscarble existence, thinking petty thoughts and 
feeling petty emotions, should be seized with a lit of patriotic 
abandon and spontaneously, without any pressure from any 
body strike work, deprive himself and his family of the daily- 
wages and all this for the love of the country which the Cong¬ 
ress through its struggles had implanted in his bossom? Was it 
nothing to them that the Indian women having abandoned the 
security and seclusion of their homes and transcending all 
family and other barriers, became warriors of a free India. 
These moderates and other critics of the movement forgot all 
these glorious achievements of the Indian revolution and tried 
to dwell only on the 'violence’ done not to human life but to 
the Government property. Even this violence, assuming that 
it was violence, would have been avoided or greatly minimised 
had they and others not ridiculed Gandhiji and his non-violence 
in season and out of season. 

The Indian people during the first four months of the strug¬ 
gle had inflicted serious damage on the machinery of adminis¬ 
tration but the machinery though crippled was still functioning. 
The miracle that they had expected had not happened but 
surely, what had happened was no mean achievement. The 
mass uprising in rural areas and the temporary paralysis of the 
administration, the long political strike in the mills and factories, 
the closing down of schools and colleges on account of the re¬ 
volutionary activities of the student community, the suspension 
of publication of dozens of<newspapers, the large scale demons¬ 
trations from day to day in cities and villages and open defiances 
of bans, the dislocation of the railway system for a long period 
iu several parts of the country, were surely no small achieve¬ 
ments. 

In the following pages we give a summary account of the 
happenings in the states. The accounts of the happenings in 
some states especially Assam, Orissa, Bihar, UP, MP, are very 
brief and sketchy. 

It is not necessary to stress here the well-known fact that 
the struggle the people of India carried on was one which the 
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Government of India had forced on them by their precipitate 
action in arresting Gandhiji and members of the Working Com¬ 
mittee on 9 August. Mahatma Gandhi made it clear at the 
Bombay meeting of the AICC that before starting the mass 
struggle sanctioned by the AICC he would seek an interview 
with the Viceroy and explore every possibility of reaching a 
settlement on the basis of the Congress demand. Gandhiji’s plan 
was however frustrated by the Government action on the 9th 
August in the shape of his arrest and of members of the Work¬ 
ing Committee in Bombay and Congress leaders and workers 
all over the country. The struggle therefore the country carried 
on was not the one which Gandhiji would have had started in 
terms of the AICC resolution in the event of his appeal to the 
Viceroy for the examination and acceptance of the Congress 
demand proving a failure; but it was one which the people found 
themselves in when Gandhiji and other leaders were forcibly 
removed from among them and put behind the bars. The peoble 
did not have the general direction, 'to the fullest length under 
non-violence’. It is useless to speculate what shape and course 
the struggle would have taken had Gandhiji been permitted to 
launch it or handle it in the beginning stage. The hasty and 
provocative action of the government on August 9 had exited 
public feelings to the highest pitch. People then went fullest 
length under non-violence as they understood and interpreted it 
in the absence of any explicit guidance from the leaders. 

It was from beginning to end a people’s movement and not 
exactly what may be called a Congress movement. The follow¬ 
ing pages are a record of doings of the people as also of the 
wanton and indiscriminate repression of the Government. We 
have faithfully recorded the doings of the people whether or 
not some of these accord with the Congress creed of non¬ 
violence as its author vould Ike to inteipret it. 
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CHAPTER V 


Portrayal of men and events in the provinces 
and the princely states 

BOMBAY 

On the 9th of August 1942, with the arrest of all the top 
leaders and the banning of the Congress organisation, conflicts 
occurred between the general public and the police. In spite of 
the precautionary measures the two official programmes previ¬ 
ously organised by the Provincial Congress Committee took place 
on August 9, one at Gowalia Tank and the other at Shivaji Park. 
There were several arrests in the city on that day and the police 
violence was at its worst. The police used tear gas and made 
lathi- charges. They even resorted to firing to bring the crowd 
under control. The casualties on the first day were 5 dead, 20 
injured by bullet wounds and many more hurt in the lathi- 
charges. According to newspaper reports 11 police officers and 
34 persons received injuries from brickbats. All these public 
demonstrations for the first few days were mostly spontaneous 
and there was no organisation behind them. 

Government issued an order banning public meetings and 
processions. This order remained in force for about 3 years. 
There was a police order which prohibited the carrying of fire 
arms and also another whioh prohibited the movements of 
people at night. The picketing was made unlawful and the 
Whipping Act was revived. As the situation got worse mili¬ 
tary was called and the police force was increased. Both the 
military and the police very often opened fire to disperse the 
crowds. The total dead on account of the police and military 
firings were 35 and those injured about five hundred. 

The first phase of popular reaction to the police campaign 
of violence came to an end by the middle of August 1942. The 
textile mills in the city which had remained closed for about 
a week opened on 15th August. The curfew order which was 
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enforced on the 9th of August and later slightly modified 
remained in force till 30th of August. It was again enforced on 
the 7th September owing to recrudescence of trouble and expired 
on 22nd September. The military force was partially with¬ 
drawn on 19th August and after a week or so completely with¬ 
drawn. There were mass demonstrations off and on during 
the latter part of August 1942, but these were organised by 
those who came in charge of the Congress affairs in the city. 
These demonstrations resulted in several arrests. Hereafter, 
public demonstrations were regularly organised and were carried 
out according to the plan chalked out by those in authority. 

For the sake of the proper understanding of the situation it 
must be made clear here that the Congress machinery that came 
in charge of the Congress affairs in the city of Bombay, was 
not appointed by the provincial Congress committee or by any 
other competent Congress authority. The PCC had not drawn 
out any plan since it had no instructions from the Working Com¬ 
mittee. What subsequently happened was more accidental than a 
result of any previous planning. It is evident from what followed 
that those in charge of the Congress machinery had no special 
partiality for strict non-violence as interpreted by Mahatma 
Gandhi. This will explain some of the incidents that occurred 
during the campaign towards the end of 1942. 

In the city of Bombay, three days in every month were set 
out by the local organisers for the purposes of Civil Disobedi¬ 
ence. These were the 9th, the 15th and the last Sunday of every 
month. The demonstrations were held in various forms such as 
flag salutations, processions, meetings etc., all of which were 
under Government’s ban. Special* occasions like the Indepen¬ 
dence Day, Tilak anniversary, the national week and Gandhi 
Jayanti, were taken advantage of for popular demonstrations. 
This continued till the end of February 1944. During Gandhiji’s 
fast in February 1943, several batches of volunteers, about 50 
strong, went to Poona led by Mr. M. R. Masani. They were 
arrested and sentenced to a period of 3 months. Another batch 
of volunteers undertook a trip to Aga Khan Palace during 
August 1943. The total number of volunteers from Bombay 
who participated in this demonstration was about one hundred. 
Most of them were arrested either in Bombay while on-training 
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or en route . Very few who could reach Poona were arrested 
there. After Gandhiji’s release in May 1944, attempts were 
made to hold flag salutation ceremonies but the police did not 
interfere with them. Particularly noteworthy was the demons¬ 
tration on the Tilak anniversary i.e. 1st of August, 1944. This 
took place under the nose of the police but there was no inter¬ 
ference. The symbolic Satyagraha under Gandhiji’s instructions 
on the 9th August 1944 had its own story. Twenfysix persons 
were arrested and released after a detention of fourteen hours. 

During this movement which began on August 9, 1942, 
the police, at any rate in Bombay, seemed to be following a set 
technique. They did not arrest all the persons participating in 
any demonstration. Only the leaders were put under arrest and 
the rest were allowed to go back. Another feature was the pre¬ 
ventive arrests made prior to big occasions where mass demons¬ 
trations were expected. The largest number of persons arrested 
under this head was about 300 on the 9th of August 1943. In 
spite of these arrests, functions for the 9th of August, 1943, 
did take place resulting in three hundred more arrests. The total 
number of arrests in Bombay city during the next two years 
can be roughly estimated at five thousand. Of these the number 
of persons detained for more than two months may not go be¬ 
yond one thousand. About 450 to 500 persons were convicted 
to various sentences ranging between six weeks and five years. 
The maximum sentence passed for holding flag salutation was 
two-and-a half years. In the famous radio case, one Congress¬ 
man got five years and one young woman worker got four years. 

The first bomb explosion occurred in the fourth week of 
September 1942. The incidents of bomb throwing became fre¬ 
quent thereafter and continued till the fast of Gandhiji during 
February 1943. Few cases of incendiarism were also reported. Fire 
in the Mazagaon Police Court reducing the premises to ashes 
on October 3, 1942, and in the paper godown of "The Times 
of India” at Argyle Road resulting in a damage of over two 
lakhs of rupees on October 28, 1942, were the two major in¬ 
cidents under this head. The police made many arrests on mere 
suspicion or even without that in this connection. Most of them 
were detained and a few had a face trials. Of those facing trials 
almost all were acquitted for want of evidence. Those found 
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guilty in the lower courts were acquitted on appeal to the High 
Court. But the police rearrested practically all such acquitted 
persons and kept them under detention under the Defence of 
India Rules. The maximum sentence given under the Explo¬ 
sives Act was five years. The treatment to prisoners was gene¬ 
rally good, but there were reports that in the police lock-ups, 
the treatment meted out to persons arrested under the Explosives 
Act was horrible. There were reports of third degree methods 
having been adopted by the police to get information. There 
were a few cases of the accused turning approvers to avoid 
police harrassment. There were two serious lathi -charges on 
detenus and other prisoners in Worli Jail in Bombay. In these 
/a//»-charges several Congress detenus were very seriously in¬ 
jured. 

The results of violent activities indulged in by Congress¬ 
men and their supporters proved in fact more damaging to the 
national cause than to the Government. There being secrecy 
about everything it was possible for a few clever people to mis¬ 
lead the workers. This led to demoralisation in the ranks of 
national fighters. Those who committed the acts of sabotage 
in a fit of temporary provocation or madness proved unfit to 
stand the test when they were subjected to persecution. Of 
those who were arrested under the Explosives Act many came 
out by giving apologies and undertakings. Some of the acts 
of sabotage resulted in serious loss to the public. While on the 
one hand the public sympathy was being lost to the Congress, 
on the other hand the acts of violence infuriated the authorities 
who became more and more ruthless and brutal. The motive be¬ 
hind the violent acts, seemed to be t to create a scare among the 
Government servants. If it was so, nothing of the kind hap¬ 
pened. The Civil Disobedience programme suffered heavily 
because the spirit of open resistance became impossible as a 
result of secret activities. The Government of India issued an 
ordinance making abetment of or attempts to commit sabotage 
punishable with death or whipping. 

Bulletins were brought out for about a year in English 
and all the local languages for propaganda purposes. There 
were several raids in this connection. Many arrests were made 
and several printing presses were confiscated. Radio broadcast 
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was a special feature of the city’s movement. It worked very 
well in the beginning. Then it continued for some time spas¬ 
modically. The broadcasting station was raided in the month of 
November 1942 and a few arrests were made on the spot. The 
radio material was confiscated and several persons were arrested 
on suspicion. The offenders got huge sentences ranging from 
four to five years. 

On 10th August 1942, the Central Government came with 
an order which prohibited the "printing or publishing, by any 
printer, publisher or editor of any factual news (which expres¬ 
sion included reports of speeches or statements by members of 
the public) relating to the mass movement sanctioned by the 
All India Congress Committee or to the measures taken by 
Government against that movement, except news derived from 
official sources, or the Associated Press of India, the United 
Press of India, or a correspondent regularly employed by the 
newspaper concerned and whose name stands registered with 
the District Magistrate of the district in which he carries on his 
work. The source of the information shall also be stated in the 
newspaper publishing such news.” This order placing severe 
restrictions on the publication of news, hard hit many newspa¬ 
pers. The press strike in connection with Professor Bhansali’s 
fast was the most successful. Honours list on the New Year 
Day, January 1943, was boycotted by the local press. There 
was also another strike by the local press, with the exception of 
only one newspaper—The Times of India—on another occasion. 
There were raids on many a printing press and also arrests. 
Securities were also demanded from them as well as from news¬ 
papers. Several publications were declared unlawful and con¬ 
fiscated. 

There were several raids and house searches for unautho¬ 
rised literature, explosives, radio sets, giving shelter to persons 
absconding, etc. The relations between the various communi¬ 
ties were good throughout the period, unlike on previous occa¬ 
sions when there were Hindu-Muslim riots. In spite of the 
closing of shops and restaurants being forbidden by a new 
Defence of India Rule, the part played by the commercial and 
business associations and important markets especially in, the city 
was splendid. On the 17th of August or so, 1942, about forty 
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commercial bodies affiliated to the Indian Merchants* Chamber 
met to consider the prevalent political situation and the steps 
to be taken by the Government to tackle it. They severely con¬ 
demned the treatment meted out to respectable citizens by the 
police and military in making them remove the rubbish that lay 
scattered on the roads, especially in Bhuleshwar, Matunga and 
Dadar. They also endorsed the political proposal made by the 
Congress in its resolution of August 8, 1942. The local markets 
cooperated with the Congress throughout by observing hartals 
whenever called upon to do so. An attempt to reopen the 
wholesale and forward markets about the middle of October was 
foiled. During the early months of the movement, during 
Gandhiji’s 21 days’ fast and at the time of the death of Mrs. 
Kasturba Gandhi, the commercial and business associations 
were whole-heartedly with the Congress. Besides, on every 
Friday and every 9th, markets and shops observed strikes. 

With the depreciation in the value of paper currency 
owing to the inflation and consequent rise in prices of many a 
commodity, especially food grains, the situation went from bad 
to worse towards the end of 1942 and it was very acute in the 
months of January and February 1943, when grains were not 
available even at Government grain shops. Many persons had 
to return empty-handed at the end of the day, after waiting 
for hours together in the hot sun in queues. There were many 
instances of looting of grain shops during this time. Govern¬ 
ment’s early introduction of rationing in Bombay city in May 
1943 was mainly due to this factor. 

The part played by labour in general and the textile 
labour in particular was negligible^ The textile mills, except 
for the first week after the 9th of August when they were 
closed owing to the serious disturbances in the city, remained 
working throughout the period. The labourers who had just 
returned to Bombay and sought employment in textile mills 
after the general exodus in March 1942, found it very easy to 
get jobs. They were getting dearness allowance and there was 
no question of unemployment. With the arrest of all the workers 
of the Kamgar Seva Sangh in the very beginning, the last link 
between, the Congress and the labour had been cut off and it 
was found very difficult later on to contact workers even for the 
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purposes of distributing propaganda literature. 

With the beginning of the disturbances in the city follow¬ 
ing the arrest of national leadership most of the colleges had to 
be closed because the majority of students would not attend 
their classes. The university authorities in consultation with 
the heads of colleges attempted to get the colleges opened on 
the 20th August. This move did not succeed. The Bombay 
Government warned the students in a press note against abstai¬ 
ning from schools and colleges. Even the threat of striking 
off their names from the school and college rolls was used, 
but with no better results. The situation, however, changed 
after some time and on the 1st of September 1942, it was 
reported that over 85 per cent of students had attended the 
colleges. The strike of the college students lasted for about 
ten weeks after which it almost collapsed. About six hundred 
students were among those arrested in Bombay. Of those about 
fifty were detained beyond two months. Many students were 
rusticated or prevented from appearing for their examinations 
in 1943. 

The Congress members created a deadlock in the affairs 
of the Bombay Municipal Corporation by refusing to do their 
normal duties. The deadlock was resolved by Government by 
amending the Municipal Act. The Act empowered the Muni¬ 
cipal Commissioner to call meetings of the Corporation and its 
committees. It also reduced the quorum of Councillors from 
25 to 15 for the meetings of the Corporation. The quorum of 
statutory committees were reduced to only four. When Govern¬ 
ment found that frequent adjournment motions were passed by 
the Corporation as a protest against the arrests of publicmen, 
the Government further amended the Act making adjournment 
possible only with 4/5ths majority of the Councillors present at 
the meeting. The Act remained in force till the 1st of April 
1944. The new Mayor, Shri Nagindas T. Master, was elected 
on the 10th April while he was in detention. He was released 
on or about the 18th qf April 1944 immediately after the tragic 
explosion in Bombay Docks. Out of 63 members of the Bombay 
Municipal Congress Party as many as 33 were put under deten¬ 
tion. The rest abstained from attending the Corporation meet¬ 
ings except once in three months for retaining their seats. Owing 
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to the continued absence of Councillors for more than one calen¬ 
dar year due to their detention, 16 Councillors, all Congressmen, 
lost their seats, for which bye-elections were held. The same 
candidates were put up by the Congress for these bye-elections, 
with hundred per cent success- The communal organisations like 
the Muslim League and the Hindu Mahasabha took advantage 
of the situation and opposed the Congress nominees in these 
elections. Both these organisations had to face crushing defeats. 

To enquire into certain steps taken by the Government in 
regard to the disturbances, the Bombay Bar appointed a Com¬ 
mittee on 8th September 1942, with Messrs D. N. Bahadurji, 
M. C. Setalvad, V. F. Taraporewala, and K. M. Munshi as 
members with powers to co-opt two representatives of solicitors 
and two more of the Western India Advocates Association. The 
Committee was to make confidential report to the Government. 
The Bombay Government soon came out with a press note 
warning the Bar Associations everywhere against any enquiries 
being made into police activities. 

Mr. M. C. Setalvad, Advocate-General and Mr. Jahangir- 
dhar Public Prosecutor, resigned their respective posts soon 
after the arrest of Congress leadership. So also did Shri Chi- 
manlal C. Shah, Government Solicitor. 

During the agitation the Government did everything in 
their power to strangle the civil liberties of the people. Every 
order of the Government was a fresh encroachment on the civil 
liberties. A provincial conference of the Bombay Civil Liber¬ 
ties’Union was held on January 29, 1944, at the Blavatsky 
Lodge, under the presidentship of Mr. M. C. Setalvad. The 
conference adopted seventeen resolutions covering the entire 
field of civil liberties of the citizens. 


MYSORE 

Most of the principal workers in the province attended the 
AICC session in Bombay. But those who were in the province 
on the 9th of August were all arrested. The rest were arrested 
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on their way back from Bombay or immediately after they 
reached their homes. Thus between the 9th and 20th of August 
about 200 workers were detained throughout Mysore state. 
The principal workers from the Mysore state were arrested on 
their way to Bangalore at Yashwantpur station. Significantly 
enough the first few arrests took place on the midnight of 8th 
August in Bijapur district even before the arrest of Mahatma 
Gandhi and the Congress Working Committee members. 

The immediate reaction of the people to these arrests was 
spontaneous and they gave expression to their feelings in differ¬ 
ent ^ays, peaceful or otherwise, which covered the whole of 
Mysore. They included processions, meetings, flag hoisting 
ceremonies, strikes, ticketless travelling, distribution of Congress 
and other literatures, declaration of freedom, observance of days, 
cutting of wires, putting obstructions on roads and rail roads, 
attacks on police and railway stations and post offices, and 
marches on courts. 

The movement in Mysore had three stages. The first 
stage which lasted about a week was the stage of spontaneous 
outburst when people had to take the law in their own hands. 
The second which last about three months was the stage of orga¬ 
nised resistance to Government authority which included dislo¬ 
cation of Government machinery on a very wide scale. The 
third which started after three months was the stage of open 
defiant activities of the type of civil disobedience. The first was 
wholly unorganised and very temporary; the second was orga¬ 
nised and it persisted; the third too was organised by the same 
set of people but in the traditional satyagraha way. Following 
the release of Gandhiji on May 6, 1944 all resistance had practi¬ 
cally ceased. 

After the first stage of wild outburst of the people on 
account of the barbarous actions of the Government, things 
began to take a more definite shape. The programme and 
actions taken up can be divided into two parts i.e. dislocation 
activities calculated to paralyse the Government machinery 
and the defiant activities of the civil disobedience type. Defiant 
activities included disobeying all restraint orders against meet¬ 
ings and processions; breaking all laws against restrictions on 
the press and propaganda; possessing and distribution of the 
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so-called prejudicial literature; breach of salt law; picketing of 
courts and liquor shops; ticketles straveiling, marches on courts, 
and observance of strikes. 

There were different types of dislocation activities which 
took place. Activities of the people of the princely state of 
Mysore have been included except where there is a mention to 
the contrary. Cutting of telegraph wires and uprooting or dama¬ 
ging telegraph posts was carried on throughout Mysore. Village 
records in 220 villages were seized and destroyed; 32 post offices, 
big and small, were damaged and 18 were closed down by the 
Government; 51 post boxes were destroyed; more than 100 piail 
bags were seized and destroyed; 16 mail buses were attacked; 
34 dak bungalows were destroyed or damaged as they were being 
used as camps for the police, military and revenue officers; 
65 ganja shops were attacked and stores destroyed; wood and 
timber for war purposes worth Rs. 1,50,000 was destroyed; 26 
railway stations were attacked and damaged. There were about 
11 derailments; only in one case, by mistake, a passenger train 
was the victim. But fortunately there was no serious injury to 
anybody. In all other cases it were the goods trains that were 
attacked. About 25 culverts, big and small, were totally or 
partially destroyed. Revenue collected by the Government was 
seized at seven places. In addition to all this 30 constables and 
police officers were disarmed. Private property was never 
attacked. It was unfortunate that some schools or school records 
were burnt. It happened only because in some cases the schools 
were being used as police camps. 

These defiant activities were carried on at a considerably 
large scale in different parts of the*state, at different times and 
with varying intensity. Mere arrests give no idea of the magnitude 
of these activities, as comparatively fewer arrests had taken place. 
It was the lathi, the rifle, and the indiscriminate use of the DIR 
and other ordinances that sought tc keep the people in check. 
In princely Mysore, this movement of defiance had developed 
to a very high pitch, but it was remarkably free from any trace of 
violence or attack on private property on the side of the people. 
It should be noted here that the workers were very careful about 
not attacking private property. As for injury to life, the move¬ 
ment was wholly free from it in British Mysore. There is not 
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a single recorded case of injury to any policeman or any other 
person except in one case when at Issur in the princely state of 
Mysore, people got infuriated when a child of nine was shot at 
by a sub-inspector of police and they indulged in violence killing 
two persons on the spot. 

The Government sought to suppress the spirit of the Indian 
people by various brutal means, authorised and unauthorised. 
The most barbarous type of repression and terrorism was let 
loose on freedom fighters. Firing, /uf/u-charges and arrests were 
the most handy weapons in the hands of the police. In addition 
to this police officers in many cases threatened innocent people in 
a bid to extort money on a big scale. There was physical tor¬ 
ture, arrests of relatives of so-called ‘absconders’, eviction of 
relatives of ‘absconders’ from their houses, arrests of old parents 
for not providing information regarding their ‘absconding’ son. 

Firing was resorted to at 18 places. In Bangalore alone, 
police opened fire five times within two days which resulted in 
178 dead and 520 wounded. Lathi -charges were made at 16 
places on 31 occasions as a result of which 89 people were 
wounded, some of them seriously. About 7150 arrests were 
reported till the time of Mahatma Gandhi’s release; rewards 
for the arrest of 25 people were announced ranging from Rs. 250 
to Rs. 5,000; 320 persons were declared to be proclaimed offen¬ 
ders; collective fines to the tune of Rs. 3,36,000 were levied on 
a number of villages and towns, the heaviest being on Nipani 
(more than one lakh); and attachments of property for the 
recovery of collective fines was resorted to in a number of villa¬ 
ges and towns. 

The students were in the forefront of the popular demons¬ 
trations which took place throughout the state. They came 
out of their schools and colleges and for weeks together exhibi¬ 
ted their resentment at the leaders’ arrests by taking out huge 
processions and holding large public meetings. The students 
at Belgaum, Dharwar, Haveri Gadag, Bangalore, Mysore, 
Shimoga, Tumkur and other places declared strike immediately 
after the commencement of the struggle, and were out of their 
institutions for the whole of the first term. At other important 
centres like Bijapur, Bellary, Mangalore, Sirsi^ Mercara and 
other towns they kept away from their schools and colleges 
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for a considerably long period. The most active amongst them— 
no less than 500—faced imprisonment. In fact, in the early stages 
of the struggle, it was principally this younger generation that 
bravely bore the brunt of the great battle. They organised their 
action committees, collected funds, and published their own 
bulletins. 

Industrial labour in Mysore was mainly centred round 
Bangalore, Mysore, Kolar gold fields, Bhadravati and Davan- 
gere in princely Mysore state and Hubli and Gokak in British 
Mysore. The movement did not leave the industries unaffected. 
There were lightning strikes everywhere and a temporary strike 
in Ilubli Mills. But in princely Mysore there were extensive 
strikes for many weeks. The strike in the first instance varied 
from two weeks to three weeks and in princely Mysore for one 
month. In all nearly 35 thousand workers went on strike. 
The 12 thousand workers of the Bangalore Woollen and 
Cotton Mills, the Mysore Spinning and Weaving Mills, the 
Minerva Mills and the Mahalaxmi Mills of Bangalore city went 
on strike on the 19th August 1942 for two months. There were 
also stay-in-strikes off and on in various mills. The Bangalore 
Transport Company was on strike for three days from 17th to 
19th August. As a consequence of these strikes nearly eight 
hundred workers were dismissed. But they continued taking 
part in all demonstrations as a result of which a large number 
of them was convicted. 

In villages the first reactions were quite independent of the 
happenings in the urban areas. Later the happenings in the 
urban area had their influence over the rural areas too. In some 
cases whole villages rose in defiance of the existing laws. They 
declared themselves to be free and refused to submit to the alien 
rulers. At Morab in Dharwar district, the police patil declared 
himself a ‘free’ citizen and announced the resignation of his 
office. The Mamlatdar summoned him for an explanation re¬ 
garding his 'misconduct’. The patil sent word that he had 
ceased to be a British subject and therefore refused to wait on 
the Mamlatdar, whereupon, the officer himself proceeded to the 
village with a strong police escort, arrested the tx*patil, and 
sentenced him to 9 months’ rigorous imprisonment. Two watch¬ 
men from another village having been sent on spying duty were 
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locked up by the villagers, who released them only after they 
furnished solvent securities for their good conduct in future. 

At Kadavi-Shivapur in the district of Belgaum, the villagers 
assembled in a public meeting with the patil as the president, 
and passed a resolution declaring their independence. On learn¬ 
ing this, the DSP with a posse of armed constables went to the 
village, and found a Prabhatpheri going around. The police 
officer ordered them to disperse; but he was told by the leader 
of the procession, Shri S. Jyoteppa, that they were ‘free’ men 
and as such the DSP had no right to order their dispersal. The 
DSP threatened firing, but the leader of the procession was un¬ 
deterred. He was then shot dead on the spot. The villagers 
hurriedly erected a memorial and offered homage to Shri S. 
Jyoteppa, their departed hero. 

At Savadatti, a prominent citizen named Annappa Padki 
was arrested and taken to the Mamlatdar’s office. A huge 
crowd rushed and besieged the officer, demanding the release of 
the arrested person. The Mamlatdar released the man from 
custody. The crowd then peacefully dispersed without causing 
any damage to the office. The authorities had to summon 
military to arrest Mr. Padki a second time. At Korur in Dhar- 
war district, a police officer went and searched houses in the 
village at midnight, offending the susceptibilities of the villagers. 
He effected some arrests and slept in the Chavadi of the village. 
The next day, people surrounded the Chavadi and sought to put 
the officer under arrest. It was only after the release of the 
arrested persons that the crowd dispersed. Numerous villages 
in the Hassan district held free bazaars without paying an un¬ 
just impost levied on them. 

When collective fines wfire imposed on Bagewadi village, 
the village officers refused to realise the fines on the ground that 
it was no part of their business, and they were arrested for their 
disobedience. The village officers of the surrounding eight vil¬ 
lages also in sympathy refused to collect the fines. The patil of 
the village Kanagile in North Kanara district, refused to attach 
the property of the villagers for the recovery of the collective 
fines at some places. In Mysore princely state the peasants took 
this opportunity to voice their economic grievances through pea¬ 
sant marches etc. 
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Though not as active as the peasantry, or the labour or the 
rstudents, the rest of the populace helped the movement in various 
ways. Their sympathies were always with the great movement. 
They served the cause by fully sympathising with the demons¬ 
trations and helping workers by providing money as well as 
shelter. Lawyers and doctors provided unstinted legal and 
medical aid to political sufferers whenever and wherever neces¬ 
sary. In spite of police terrorism, traders too observed strikes 
on various occasions and helped the movement by providing 
money. Employers of industrial establishments were as a rule 
sympathetic and they did not take any drastic step against their 
workers though their industries were seriously threatened. The 
nationalist press was fully sympathetic and did its best to give 
as much news as possible though the newspapers were very 
much handicapped by the drastic restrictions. 

Women of Mysore also did not lag behind in the struggle. 
Girl students boldly came out of their schools and colleges and 
took part in processions, meetings and other activities. To cite an 
example, in Dharwar, two girls went openly to the court of the 
District Judge and hoisted the national flag on his seat and 
asked the judge to resign and dissolve the court within 8 days. 
Quite a number of girls courted arrest. In many cases women 
had to remain at home and suffer all the indignities and insults 
of the police in the latters vain attempt to obtain information 
about 'absconders’. But whatever the odds they had to face, 
women stood firmly braving every thing for the cause of the 
country. No less than 200 ladies courted imprisonment during 
the struggle. Though the number of women who went to jail 
was not big, still their contribution to the movement was consi¬ 
derable. * 

When the movement was at its height it had become virtu¬ 
ally impossible for the Government to exercise fully its authority 
in the interior. Only in Talukas there was some semblance of 
Government authority. The Government, therefore, had recourse 
to military. Five to six hundred soldiers, both black and white, 
as well as police used to go round the villages to apprehend the 
wanted persons. Some time these mounted parties would be a 
thousand strong. They wandered over hills and through jungles 
and surrounded and invaded villages at midnight. They used 
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to leave their trucks at a distance, stealthily surround the whole 
village at the dead of night, occupy streets, order people to stay 
in their places and then to make a search of suspected places for 
the absconders. People were also chased in the surrounding 
fields of the villages with search-lights and guns. Occasionally, 
flare-bombs were used and anything that looked like a human 
being was shot at. There were numerous cases of people get¬ 
ting seriously injured in this barbarous manner. 

The treatment meted out to the arrested persons in tin 
lockups and jails was inhuman to say the least. In the police 
lockups where it was possible to accommodate only 10 to 12 
persons, more than 50 were accommodated. Then were no 
sanitary arrangements inside the lockups. For the first couple 
of days no food was given to them and for days together they 
had to go without a bath. The lockups were full of bugs and 
mice. The arrested persons had to live for 6 to 8 months to¬ 
gether in these over crowded, dirty, and dingy lockups awaiting 
their trials. The prisons were no better. The Belgaum central 
prison whose utmost capacity was 1,200, had more than 2,200 
prisoners at a time. The food given was not fit for human con¬ 
sumption as a result of which cholera broke out and prisoners 
began to die one after another. There was practically no medi- 
ca» aid and this fact aggravated the situation. The prisoners pro¬ 
tested and demanded that either they should be transferred to a 
more spacious prison or they should be let out for some time 
until the epidemic subsided. In reply the ASP came with a posse 
of police and threatened that he would shoot the prisoners. The 
prisoners stood firm and challenged the officer to do his worst. 
Then, some facilities were conceded. In all about 38 prisoners 
died as a result of cholera in the prison. 

On October 25, 1942 some under-trial prisoners kept in 
sub-jail Mysore were taken out for trial. They were not given 
any food throughout the day. They refused to get into the jail 
unless they were given food. Reserve policewere called and the 
prisoners were taken in by force. Around mid-night, reserve 
police went into the jail and the prisoners were indiscriminately 
beaten. No medical aid was provided. Next day 28 prisoners 
were admitted into the hospital for treatment out of which a 
student died two days later. 
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A similar incident happened at Chickmagular sub-jail 
in Mysore princely state. The prisoners refused to enter the 
cells on account of some grievances. Reserve police was called 
and a lathi -charge was ordered as a result of which several 
persons were injured. Two persons were reported to have died 
after spitting blood. One person committed suicide when 
he was let off on the third day after ghastly beating. He was 
not prepared to face another orgy of beating. Cases of pinning 
the finger tips, severe beatings for days together and making 
people sit on ice were reported. People were made to sit on 
chairs for days together without sleep. Rags were tied to their 
bodies and they were threatened to be burnt. Some of the pri¬ 
soners were made to inhale the smoke of chillies. 

Newspapers had a precarious existence. Thanks to the 
DIR and the stringent press control. In Bangalore, the editors 
of four daily newspapers namely ‘Tainadu’, ‘Vishwakarnataka’, 
‘Janwani’ and ‘Daily News’ were arrested and prosecuted for 
protesting against indiscriminate shootings and lathi -charges on 
children. Supply of newsprint to these papers was cut and in 
retaliation the newspapers refused to publish the proceedings of 
the Mysore Assembly. Another paper was warned for publishing 
factual news of a bomb explosion in the Engineering College at 
Bangalore city. The daily paper ‘Viswakarnataka’ of Bangalore 
was suspended for one year. Its editor was arrested for trying to 
publish a translation of "Quit India” resolution. 'Kermaveer* 
a nationlist weekly of Hubli was stopped for months for pub¬ 
lishing translations from ‘Harijan’. The editors of newspapers 
were asked to reveal their sources of information. The autho¬ 
rities thus wanted to get at the local correspondants, threaten 
them and see that the factual news Of the struggle was scotched 
at the source itself. 


ANDHRA 

As soon as the news of the arrests of Gandhiji and other 
Congress leaders reached Andhra there were complete strikes 
throughout the state. The schools and colleges also remained 
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closed for several days. There was an spontaneous mass upris¬ 
ing in almost all parts of Andhra. People concentrated mainly 
on capturing the police stations, dislocation of communications 
and picketing of courts and liquor shops in several parts of the 
state. The police resorted to brutal lathi-charge and other 
forms of repression as a result of which there were several fatal 
casualties. There were large-scale arrests in all parts of the 
state. 

On August 13, a big crowd marched in procession towards 
Tenali railway station on Calcutta-Madras line and damaged it. 
The goods shed was set on fire and railway lines removed. A 
special train was sent from Madras, but that was derailed on 
its way. Four more railway stations on the Calcutta-Madras 
line were attacked on subsequent days and the railway lines re¬ 
moved. For four days there was no direct communication bet¬ 
ween Calcutta and Madras. The Grand Trunk Express had to 
take a more circuitious route and arrive at Madras twelve hours 
later than the scheduled time. Railway lines were removed at 
Namoor also which is next to Guntur on the Guntur-Bezwada 
line. A number of stations between Paptla and Tenali were 
attacked by crowds and set on fire. Tenali and Chirala stations 
were almost completely gutted. A big crowd attacked Uppu- 
luru station near Bezwada and set on fire its building which was 
completely gutted. 

A crowd of about one- thousand persons attacked Masula 
railway station but was beaten back by a lathi- charge. As stated 
earlier on August 13, about two hundred school boys burnt the 
railway station of Tenali, seized and distributed the cash to the 
poor, and cut the signal wires. The incoming Puri passenger 
had therefore to halt at the *outer signal. The boys requested 
the passengers, including two British officers, to get down. The 
boys helped the passengers with their luggage. Afterwards they 
destroyed the railway line, burnt down some bogies and also 
the railway station. Half a dozen stations were burnt down 
this way. Next day the military arrived and resorted to firing 
on unarmed people. Damage done at Tenali was very exten¬ 
sive. It resulted in stopping the Calcutta Mail and diverting 
Grand Trunk Express through Hyderabad. Night trains were 
cancelled on some lines and all traffic was suspended through 
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the railway stations which were the targets of attacks. At 
Bhimawaram the people persuaded the magistrate to close 
down the court, put on Khadi and lead the procession. The 
court was later burnt down. At Ongoli all the lawyers left the 
court in a body and did not attend it for four days. There were 
also strikes and picketing of schools and colleges. Many stu¬ 
dents were suspended for taking part in the national struggle. 
Strikes were observed on important days. Picketing of liquor 
shops and courts and flag hoisting was also carried on by lady 
volunteers even in remote villages. 

. The railway stations of Dendulur, Palkollu, Landelako- 
diru, Shivaraopet. Vendra, Ahili, Pelandi in West Godavari 
Uppulurer in Kistna, Tenali, Chirala, Ponnur, Sangain, Jagar- 
lamudi and Chiluvur in Guntur and Alur in Nellore were burnt 
down. Military trains were derailed near Baruva in Vizaga- 
patam and near Ramavarappada in Kistna district. Two 
derailments took palce in the district of Nellore, one at Akkurli 
and another between Madanpalle and Gudappa. A goods train 
was derailed at Outsalla. In the district of Anantpur five de¬ 
railments were recorded due to which night traffic had come to 
a standstill. At Pentapad (West Godavari) a post office, a 
PWD office and a Government Dak Bungalow were burnt 
down. Large scale attempts at arson and other dislocation acti¬ 
vities were also reported from Bellary, Dharmawaram, Kokatia, 
Penugonda, Vizagapatam, Mangalagiri, Kanuparthi, Kistna, 
Chittor, Kudappa, Pulevendula and Anantpur. The Govern¬ 
ment resorted to its usual repressive measures to suppress the 
mass upsurge. Collective fines of more than Rs. five lacs were 
imposed on a large number of villages of Andhra. Guntur Dis¬ 
trict alone had to pay rupees seventy-five thousands. 

Governor’s visit to Andhra University to the preside over 
the University convocation at Guntur on December 12, will 
always be remembered by the people of Andhra. The police 
had made several preventive arrests of old and tried Congress¬ 
men on the night of December 10, but it failed in prevent¬ 
ing the people to give expression to their feelings. Telegraph 
wires were cut over a large area and some railway lines were 
also removed pver the Tenali-Guntur section, the route gene¬ 
rally taken for going to Guntur from Madras. The Governor 
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had therefore to travel by the Bezwada-Guntur line. He was 
greeted with a black flag demonstration both at the station and 
at the University grounds. When his car passed through the 
streets, cowdung balls were thrown at his car. The Maharani of 
Travancore was to deliver the convocation address and she had 
specially come for this purpose all the way from the Annamalai 
University to Madras, but at the last moment she was permit¬ 
ted by the Governor to cancel her visit and her address was 
read out at the convocation by the Vice-Chancellor. This was 
done as the government did not like the idea of Her Highness 
witnessing the people’s attitude towards the alien Governor. 
An attempt was made by some youngmen to arrest the vice- 
Chancellor in the evening of December 10. Failing in their 
attempt they set fire to a number of government buildings in¬ 
cluding some sheds, built for the military in Guntur, exactly at 
the time of the convocation. 


BENGAL ' 

As soon as the news of the arrests of Mahatma Gandhi 
and other Congress leaders reached here, the whole of Bengal 
rose in rebellion against the British. There were immediate 
strikes, mass meetings and demonstrations in almost all parts 
of Bengal in protest against the Government action. 

In the city of Calcutta mammoth meetings and proces¬ 
sions were organised from August 9 to August 17, 1942. These 
peaceful protestations of the*people were met by the usual re¬ 
pressive action of the Government in the forms of /aJ/n-charges, 
tear-gas attacks and firing. There were severe /af/i/-charges in 
Calcutta from August 13 to August 16 and tear-gas charges on 
August 13, 14 and 16. According to Government fiugre the 
number of dead was 39 and that of the wounded 157, which 
was a gross and deliberate underestimate. According to the Con¬ 
gress findings the number of the dead was in the neighbour¬ 
hood of 155, but the factual news was suppressed. The dead 
bodies were secretly taken away and disposed off by the 
Government. Students of Calcutta played a splendid part in 
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the demonstrative and other activities. They boycotted schools 
and colleges from August 10 to August 15. Thereafter the 
authorities thought fit to close down the institutions upto 8th 
September. The students became active after the reopening of 
the colleges and the Government again closed them for Pooja 
vacations. 

There was a great deal of dislocation of communications 
during these days. Telephone and electric wires were cut at va¬ 
rious places. Many tramcars were burnt, roads were barricated, 
electric boxes were damaged and several police and military 
lorries were either burnt or damaged. As a part of the repres¬ 
sive measures the Bengal PCC was declared illegal. Records 
of Bengal Civil Protection Committee were seized and the build¬ 
ing and furniture of the office of Congress Civil Defence Board 
was badly damaged. Many shops in the markets were looted 
by the police. In addition to regular firing, lathi-charge and 
tear-gas attacks there was a lot of random shooting. Among 
the victims of this shooting was a shopkeeper and a seven year 
old boy who was loitering in the corridor of his house. A large 
number of people including a press correspondent and a 65 year 
old man were compelled to remove garbage at the point of 
bayonet. Movable properties of several Congress workers were 
seized. Congress offices as also some houses of Congress work¬ 
ers were sealed and forty residents of Narayangunge were mal¬ 
treated and thirty-five severely beaten. 

In all 158 persons including twenty ladies were arrested. 
Most of them were taken to the special branch of the intelli¬ 
gence department for interrogation. Strikes and other demons¬ 
trative activities continued for several months. On December 
9, 1942 in observance of Free India Day, strike was observed 
throughout Calcutta. Students of almost all the colleges resor¬ 
ted to strike and most of the shops and bazaars remained closed. 
The students of different colleges paraded through the main 
streets and then gathered in the University compound. In the 
afternoon, they took out a procession which was dispersed by 
the police with a severe lathi-charge. Next day students’ meetings 
were held at Ripon and St. Xaviers Colleges and a student pro¬ 
cession passed through Harrison Road and Cornwallis Street 
On December 16, the students of different colleges of Calcutta 
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assembled before the Ripon and Bangabasi Colleges, made a 
bonfire of the photos of Mr. Churchill, Lord Linlithgow and the 
Union Jack. On the occasion of Gandhi Jayanti celebrations 
on October 2, the students of Jadavpur Engineering College 
hoisted the national flag and took out a procession. After 
they had crossed the College Street, three truck loads of police 
arrived, snatched away the national flag and dispersed the pro¬ 
cessionists. On October 5, the women of south Calcutta held 
a spinning demonstration at Keoratola and marched through the 
Ras Behari Avenue up to Gariahatta. Khadi shops of all India 
Spinner’s Association at College Street market and Bhowani- 
pur, and the store of the All India Village Industries Associa¬ 
tion at College Street market were taken into possession and 
sealed by the police on 10th October. 

The labour situation in and around Calcutta needs special 
mention. The workers of Ocean Jute Press, The Atlas Jute 
Press and New India Jute Press at Cossipore were on strike on 
October 1 to 4 and the Camperdown, Cuttighat, Kalisha Jute 
Presses remained on strike on the 1st and 2nd October. The 
workers of BCPW served a notice on the manager refusing to 
take part in military supply work as a result of which there was 
a partial strike for 2 days. In the beginning of December, 
thirteen thousand labourers were on strike for various grievances. 
After the bombing in Kidderpur Dock Area, out of sixty thou¬ 
sand labourers working in different departments more than 
thirty thousand left Calcutta and nearly fifteen thousand went 
on strike. In Howrah and Lilloosh sides out of twentyfive thou¬ 
sand labourers more than 50 percent left their jobs and three 
thousand resorted to strike.** Many of the industrial concerns 
were also affected by bombing. Due to this exodus, Mohini 
Mills and Mahaluxmi Cotton Mills had to stop work from 
December 28. From December 25, the night shift work of 
Cossipore Gun and Shell Factory was suspended. In the day 
shift, out of eighteen thousand workers, only 250 joined on the 
23rd and 150 on the 26th. Almost all the labourers of Budge 
Budge Jute Mills left work and went away after the bombing of 
22nd December. 

In the district of Midnapur there was hartlly a village 
where a meeting was not held or a procession was not taken 
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out. The colleges and schools at Contai were closed down on 
August 9, 1942. During the five months which followed, there 
was regular picketing on the gates of police stations, railway 
stations and post offices. Stamps and records of the post 
offices throughout the district were burnt. Records and buil¬ 
dings of 20 to 30 Union Boards were destroyed or damaged. 
The records of Panchayat Union and Debt Settlement Boards 
were also destroyed at a number of places. Quite a number of 
buildings of these Unions and Boards were burnt. Dak Bunga¬ 
lows at a number of places were demolished. The excise shops 
also came in for a good deal of attention. Records and opium 
stocks of over a dozen shops were destroyed. Several govern¬ 
ment offices and police stations were attacked and captured 
by crowds twenty to thirty thousand strong. In addition to 
usual firings and /at/u’-charges, there were cases of cold blooded 
murders and wanton savagery. At one place a boy who wanted 
to give water to a wounded person was bayoneted. Many other 
persons who wanted to attend to the wounded were beaten or 
shot down. One Krishna Kumar Chakrabarti, Headmaster of 
a school was shot at when he was giving water to a wounded 
person. He fell into a pond and his dead body was seen float¬ 
ing on the next day. People of many villages were mercilessly 
belaboured. All kinds of orders were promulgated prohibiting 
meetings and processions and carrying of lathis etc. On Sep¬ 
tember 29 there was an aerial bombing on the people of Suta- 
hata Thana. 

In Dacca the news of the arrest of Gandhiji and Congress 
leaders roused the people from end to end. People observed 
strikes for a number of days in the*, town of Dacca and other 
places in the district. The students left their schools. There 
were labour strikes in Dhakeswari, Chittaranjan and Luxmina- 
rayan Cotton Mills on 13th and 17th August. The Narayan- 
ganje Civil and Criminal Courts were picketted and national flag 
was hoisted on Dacca Curzon Hall. A large number of Union 
Boards were burnt or damaged so also a number of post offi¬ 
ces. On August 13, Dacca streets were barricaded and on 15th 
a train was detained at Dayaganje. Railway lines were removed 
from Dacca Narayanganje line as a result of which Dacca Nara- 
yanganje railway traffic remained suspended for days together. 
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On August 15, Gandaria station was raided and its records 
were burnt. Between August 13 and August 23, telegraph 
wires were cut at many places in Dacca. On August 17, Dacca 
telephone switch board was set on fire. Properties of Imperial 
Tobacco Co., at Armanitola and Dacca were damaged. An ARP 
post was destroyed and the Dacca Munsif’s court was raided 
and its records were burnt. A hay stack meant for mili¬ 
tary purposes was burnt on 8th September. On September 15 
records of Armanitola Government School, Teachers’ Training 
College, Eden Girls’ College were burnt and furniture damaged. 
The store room of Armanitola Government School was also 
set on fire. For a number of days the soldiers stationed in Dacca 
had a free hand. For instance the soldiers got upon a roof of a 
private house and shot dead one of its occupants. A servant and 
another person who tried to escape were bayoneted to death. 

In Hooghly district Government property and office re¬ 
cords were destroyed or burnt at many places. On August 17, 
thirty-eight Commissioners from the municipalities of Bali, 
Serampore, Balidya Bati, Hooghly and Banshberia resigned 
their posts. In addition to this 61 Union Board members also 
laid down their offices. Railway lines were removed between 
Champadanga and Somda and Hewakhana and Anantpur as a 
result of which traffic remained suspended for five days. Fish¬ 
plates on the E1R line were removed at some places. Lights, 
glasspanes and seats of many trains were damaged; two bogies 
were set on fire and lamps of some stations were smashed. Three 
bridges on Bainchee-Katwa road were badly damaged. Military 
observation post at Kulay was destroyed on September 6. 
Arambagh Khasmahal office records were burnt and Bali Khas- 
makal office in which the records of all the Khasmahals of the 
district were kept was set on fire and their records were com¬ 
pletely gutted. Export of food stuffs for the soldiers from the 
Sheopaphuli was suspended. Evacuation camps at Chanditalla 
and Bhandarihati were gutted. The Hooghly DCC office at Ser¬ 
ampore and the house of one prominent Congress worker which 
were sealed by the Government were reoccupied by the revolu¬ 
tionaries. One lorry load of rice was seized by the people at 
Bainchee-Katwa Road. 

In Nadia district telegraph and telephone wires were cut at 
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Ranghat, Kushtia and Plassy between August 17 and 22. On 
September 1, four bogies of 1st and 2nd class of a local train 
were burnt. On August 25, a procession at Krishnanagar was 
/ar/u-charged, as a result of which several persons were seriously 
injured. The Nadia DCC office at Kadamtal was sealed on 
September 21 and on the same day several railway gangmen 
while on duty at Payardanga near Ranaghat were machine- 
gunned from an aeroplane. In Murshidabad telephone and 
telegraph wires were cut between Beldanga and Hajinagar. 
Azimganj city and Beldanga railway stations were attacked and 
damaged on August 29 and September 2, 1942. Post Offices at 
Saktipur, Rampara, Patikabari and Rukanpura were burnt on 
August 19 and 20. A ganja shop at Patikabari was destroyed. 
On September 25, movable property of one prominent Congress 
worker of Gankar was attached. On September 29 about sixty 
processionists were arrested at Herahampore and subsequently 
let off in the jungles and other isolated places. A collective 
fine of Rs. five thousand was imposed at Beldanga. 

The Comilla Municipality was superseded on 13th August. 
On the same day two houses of ARP post at Chandpur were 
gutted. On August 24 Comilla Income Tax Office was raided 
and its records wered estroyed. Records of Ibrahimpur Debt 
Settlement Board and Union Board were also completely des¬ 
troyed. Records of Burichanga and Rajapur Post Offices were 
also burnt. As a retaliatory measure the Government sealed the 
residence of Dr. Naripen Bose, secretary Tippera DCC and a 
collective fine of rupees three hundred each was imposed on 
Ibrahimpur and Narsinghpur. 

In Noakhali between August 13 and November 1, 1942 
many excise shops and Government buildings were reduced to 
ashes. On November 19, picketing of the Feni Criminal 
Court took place. On November 3, excise shops and other 
offices at Fulgazi were gutted and their records burnt to ashes, 
Motigunge UB and DSB offices, Zorwarganj and Kayerghat 
post offices, Bilonia treasury and record room of Tippera state 
were gutted. On November 20, 1942 three petrol wagons were 
destroyed n§ar Naihati station. On October 7, some white 
soldiers raided three houses of Congress workers at Mararbazar, 
destroyed their belongings and snatched the ornaments from the 
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ladies and assaulted the male members there. When the vil¬ 
lagers assembled, they opened fire upon them causing death of 
two persons namely Gangahati Das aged 32 and Barendra 
Mandal. Many were seriously injured. The people residing by 
the side of Sinthi Road at Dum Dum were served with a week’s 
notice to vacate their dwellings by the 13th November. The 
labourers went on strike in Majerhat Kilburn & Co. for a week 
on October 5. Basirhat Criminal Court was twice raided in 
the month of October by the people. On October 5, some 
British soldiers raided the Congress office at Mararbazar and 
destroyed its property. 

In the district of Sylhet a number of Municipal offices, 
post office, police and railway stations were attacked and dam¬ 
aged. number of government officials resigned from their 
posts. Telegraph wires were cut at Rajnagar, Kulaura, Chatak 
and Jagaranpur. Railway lines were also removed at a num¬ 
ber of places. As a result of which nine wagons of a goods 
train were derailed. The inhabitants of Kalaura, Patherkandi, 
Salutikar and Chunarghat were compelled to vacate their hold¬ 
ings and lands for construction of aerpdromes. They were not 
even allowed to reap their crops which were later destroyed by 
the European contractors. This turned the people of about 
twenty villages into destitutes. Vehement protests were made by 
thousands of peasants but to no avail. One petrol wagon and 
another full of rations for the military were destroyed at Silchar 
railway platform. One white soldier on petrol was also burnt 
alive with them. On November 22, fire was set to a huge pile 
of hay meant for military purposes. 

Twenty thousand leaflets and a good number of "Quit 
India” posters were distributed throughout the district. One 
hundred Maulavis were engaged by the local Congress for pro¬ 
paganda amongst the Muslims and for maintaining Hindu- 
Muslim unity and India’s independence. The Sylhet Jamiat- 
ul-Ulema took most active part in the campaign. 

In Tamluk sub-division between August and December 
1942, police and military personnel opened fire at 22 places, as 
a result of which 44 persons died, 199 were wounded and 142 
slightly injured. Women who were victims of ra^e during this 
period number 63. As many as 4226 men were assaulted, 1S63 
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were arrested and 5,076 were "illegally detained”, while 9 were 
detained under the Defence of India Rules and 401 were draf¬ 
ted to serve as special constables. The total number of houses 
burnt was 124 with an estimated loss of Rs. 1,39,500. More¬ 
over, houses damaged number 49 with a loss of Rs. 8,075, 
while 1,044 houses were looted of property valued at Rs. 
2,12,795, and 13,720 houses were searched and 27 occupied. Pro¬ 
perty worth Rs. 25,365 belonging to 59 families was attached 
and collective fines imposed on five Unions amounted to Rs. 
1,90,000. Government declared 19 different organisations ille¬ 
gal. Among the dead there was an old woman of 73—an active 
Congress worker for many years—who was thrice fired upon 
when she was leading a non-violent procession. Six boys of 12 
to 16 years were also killed in the incident. Government planes 
also bombed the "non-violent” rebels when they occupied the 
Sutahata police station. A case is also cited in which an infant’s 
leg was crushed under boots. 

Thatched houses and buildings were set on fire with petrol 
and kerosene. In the house of a Congress worker 12 domestic 
animals, including five cows were burnt alive. Arrested people 
were detained for periods varying from two hours to three days 
during which they were mercilessly beaten and denied all food. 
The Tamluk sub-jail contained prisoners four times more than 
its normal capacity. One of them went on hunger strike for 
20 days as a protest. The total loss due to burning and break¬ 
ing of houses, looting, attachment, collective fines, and dona¬ 
tions extorted for war fund etc., in the whole sub-division, 
though not exactly determined, was placed at about ten lakhs 
of rupees. ♦ 

Even after the destructive storm and flood, this sort of 
brutal activities were continued. The news of storm and flood 
and damages were suppressed and no publicity was allowed. 
When the news, however, came to public knowledge outside 
help was denied. The activities of non-official relief organisa¬ 
tions were not allowed. The pressure of public opinion, how¬ 
ever forced, the district authorities to open Government cen¬ 
tres and to allow the non-official relief organisations to carry 
on their relief work. The Government relief works were man¬ 
aged by such persons who misappropriated relief funds at a 
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very large scale. Generally the informers and the supporters 
of Government got relief from these centres, but the actually 
needy and the helpless people were overlooked. 

On the night of September 28, 1942, 90 percent of the 
means of communication were destroyed and the next day some 
forty thousand non-violent unarmed people mustered strong in 
some of the police stations to commence the attack. The tabu¬ 
lated chart stated that the activities of the “National Govern¬ 
ment” were mainly confined to four of the six police stations— 
Sutahata, Nandigram, Mahishadal and Tamluk—which were 
invaded seven times. In the course of the struggle, with a view 
to dislocate the means of communication, 30 bridges were des¬ 
troyed, 27 miles of telegraph wires were cut, 194 telegraph posts 
were broken and 47 roads were blocked by felling trees across. 
A scorched earth policy was followed in regard to the places 
which could not be held. As a result, the following categories 
of the enemy camps were burnt: two police stations, two sub¬ 
registrars’ offices, 13 post offices, one khasmahal office, 17 excise 
shops and 12 dak bungalows, in addition to 24 zamindar’s 
kutcheris, 16 Panchayat Boards, 9 Union Boards and 14 Dis¬ 
trict Board offices. Thirteen Government officers were arrested 
and subsequently released. According to the report, arrested 
officers were very kindly treated and were provided with travel¬ 
ling expenses to get back home. Six guns and two swords were 
seized which were never used but destroyed. 

On December 17, 1942, the people established a' ‘National 
Government” in the sub-division “with five police stations, and 
six union and panchayat offices” of their own. At the head of 
the sub-divisional "National Government” was a "dictator” ap¬ 
pointed by the sub-division Congress committee. The “dictator” 
was empowered to nominate his successors who, however, had 
to receive the approval of the sub-division Congress com¬ 
mittee. There were four successive sub-divisional “dictators” 
the fourth having surrendered according to Gandhiji’s ins¬ 
tructions. Activities of the “National Government” had to be 
carried on by the dictator with the help of a cabinet, all res¬ 
ponsible to the Sub-divisional Congress Committee. Education, 
finance, justice, relief and reconstruction were some of the cabi¬ 
net portfolios. The law courts of the “National Government” 
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had 2907 cases filed with them, of which 1,631 were disposed of; 
251 places were searched by them and 278 persons arrested and 
released. Fines imposed by courts on 523 persons amoun¬ 
ted to Rs. 33,937. Among other punishments, warning and 
detention till rising of the court were mostly current and 
money realised in fines was spent on relief work. After the 
Midnapore cyclone and during the famine, they undertook 
relief work. They distributed food, clothes, medicine and 
milk to the needy and also undertook various measures of res¬ 
cue work. The total amount spent by them in the relief work 
amounted to Rs. 1,58,845. 

In the district of Mymensingh extensive damage was done 
to Government property which included railway stations, post 
offices, telegraph wires, police stations and excise shops. Hay 
stacks at a number of places meant for military purposes were 
also set on fire. Mymensingh sales tax and income tax offices 
were raided. On August 28, the Commissioner of Mymensingh 
Municipality resigned and some lawyers gave up their practices. 
Two days later a number of civic guards of Mymensingh Muni¬ 
cipality resigned. On September 22, the police searched and 
seized all records of the office of Mymensingh DCC. The office 
was later sealed. On October 10, people hoisted the national 
flag on Iswarganj sub-post office and thousands of volunteers 
picketted the Ishwarganj Munsif’s Court. As a result of these 
activities, the British authorities banned all meetings and pro¬ 
cessions throughout the district with effect from October 16,1942. 
But the order failed to demoralise the people who set on fire 
Tangail Civil Court and the Tangail police station the next day. 
The police reacted with severe lathi -charges and wanton shoot¬ 
ing in Royerbazar area resulting in the death of three persons 
and injuries to many. More than two hundred persons were 
arrested. The students took a leading part in the demonstra¬ 
tive activities. Girl students were roughly handled by the 
military. 

In Barisal, Government property including means of com¬ 
munication were damaged at a very large scale. On August 13, 
Rahmatpur post office was completely destroyed. Kalashathi 
and Jhalakathi Steamer Stations were gutted on 20th August and 
Barisal Steamer Station was raided and damaged on 11th 
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September. On 23rd September records of Bholia Civil and Cri¬ 
minal Courts were destroyed and Kalashathi post office was 
gutted. Jhalakathi post office was set on fire on 19th Septem¬ 
ber. Collective fines of rupees ten thousand each were imposed 
on Rahmatpur and Kalashathi. In the district of Rajashahi Now- 
gong post office was raided and its records and furniture des¬ 
troyed on 6th September. On the 10th September Bolia Thana 
was raided and slightly damaged. On 13th September, seven 
Commissioners of Rajashahi Municipality resigned. 

In the district of Dinajpur extensive damage was done to 
telephone and telegraph wires. The damage was most serious 
in Balurghat area. On September 14 Balurghat Union Board 
was raided and its records burnt. Two buildings of Balurghat 
Civil Court were also set on fire and their records destroyed. 
Several excise shops were raided and their stocks destroyed. 
Balurghat sub-registry office and the Central Cooperative Bank 
were set on fire on September 20th. The police opened fire on 
an assembly of people at Pariahat on 24th September killing 
three persons on the spot and injuring many. On September 
23, a Government godown at Balurghat was seized. The same 
day two guns were seized from the police at Moradanga. As a 
result of these activities Balurghat Congress office was sealed 
and its records and furniture seized on 23rd September. Two 
houses of Saroj Chatterjee, a Congress worker were also sealed 
and their movable properties attached. 

In Rangpur district, Prabatipur-Kathihar railway line was 
damaged as a result of which a goods train was derailed. On 
29th August railway lines over a mile were removed near Par- 
batipur, wooden sleepers were burnt and the railway station was 
raided. On 1st September Rangia station building and quarters 
of railway employees were gutted causing maximum damage to 
railway properties. In Burdwan, a number of post offices at 
Kalna, Jamalpur, Shankhera, Bhandardhi and Palasan were 
burnt between 13th and 27th September. Kalna and Jamalpur 
railway stations were gutted on 13th and 19th September res¬ 
pectively. On 19th September Jamalpur country liquor and 
ganja shops were gutted and their stocks destroyed. On 20th 
September Bamunia country liquor and excise shpp was des¬ 
troyed. On 13th September Kalna Civil Court records were 
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burnt. The Civic Guard office, the Burdwan dak bungalow, 
Bamunia Damodar Canal office and two houses of Sagraj Eva¬ 
cuation Camp were also attacked and burnt during this period. 
Jamalpur Thana, its records and furniture were burnt on 19th 
September. A procession in Burdwan was Az//»'-charged on 16th 
September. On the same day Burdwan Congress office was 
sealed and its properties were attached. 

Like many other cities of Bengal, Howrah was one of the 
centres of great upheaval. Here the dislocation activities took 
place at a very large scale. Between August 18 and September 
15, Bantra telephone and electric wires, Howrah tram over¬ 
head and telephone wires were completely destroyed as a result 
of which Howrah-Bandaghat tram service was suspended. 
Bamungachi-Belgatchia railway line was destroyed and Panch- 
antala road was barricaded. On 15th August police resorted 
to tear gas and opened fire on an assembly of people at Ulube- 
riaon21st. The post offices at Khurut Road, Shanpur and 
Jhingra were burnt. Labourers of Howrah Jute Mill, Anantram 
Chatterjee & Co., Fakirdas Mistry & Co., Bijoy Malik & Co., 
Das, Ghosh Mitra & Co., Guest, Keen & Williams Ltd., Burn 
& Co., Turner Morrison & Co., observed strike from August 17 
to September 23, 1942. 

In Malda district telewires at Malda proper Harischand¬ 
rapur and Bhaluka were destroyed. On 1st September Haris- 
chandrapur railway station and its properties were destroyed. 
Hayatpur Debt Settlement Board, Harischandrapur & Kachala 
Debt Settlement Boards were set on fire on 3rd September. 
On 4th Hayatpur Union Board and Harischandrapur & Kachala 
Union Board were gutted. On 6th September, Bhaluka Union 
Board, Hayatpur Bhaluka, Hariscfiandrapur, Ratna and Math- 
urpur post offices were set on fire. The same day excise shops 
at Hayatpur and Bhaluka were also set on fire. Collective fines 
of rupees two thousand each were imposed on Bhaluka and 
Parbhaluka and three thousand each on south Harischandrapur 
and Pipla Kashimpur. 
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ASSAM 


The state of Assam which had passed through the beptism 
of fire in 1921 and again in 1930-32, did not lag behind other 
states in the historic struggle of 1942. Although the shadow 
of war was fast enveloping the state and the lure of military 
benefits was too inviting to the economically backward area the 
people of Assam unmindful to all such temptations jumped into 
the vortex of the struggle in a way that would make every 
freedom loving people proud. The news of the arrest of the 
beloved leaders of the country spread like wild fire from dis¬ 
trict to district, village to village and people in resentment came 
out on the streets to demonstrate to the world their determi¬ 
nation to secure the release of their leaders and wrest freedom 
from the British rulers at any cost. With the arrest of the All- 
India leaders the provincial leaders including the President of the 
PCC Mr. Mohammad Tayelutta were rounded up on the 9th 
August and clapped in prison. The masses bereft of their leaders 
and left to themselves decided their own line of action which 
for a few months made the existence of the British Government 
very difficult. 

At first the masses followed the usual methods of strug¬ 
gle viz., holding meetings, taking out processions, boycotting 
schools and colleges and picketing bazaars and liquor shops. 
But the Government was ready for a show down and with the 
help of the military, the CTD and the police, they wanted to 
arrest the movement. Police violence grew steadily. But more 
repression meant greater expression of resentment by the masses 
and quite often than not such expression assumed proportions 
which were unknown to the*Indian people. Village panchayats 
were formed everywhere and some areas like Bahjani, Hatisung, 
Roha, Jamuguri, Dhakuwakhana, Chatia acted as independent 
territories and that too for a sufficiently long time. Jails were 
set up to punish the bad elements and cases were heard and 
settled before the panchayats . In some areas of Nowgong and 
Tezpur village gates were built and kept under constant vigil. 
No body could enter a village without proper permission. 
Shantisenas were given training in first aid which roved of im- 
mence help to the villagers. Supply to the military was stopped 
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completely for more than a month and shops closed down 
for a long period. This indomitable courage of the masses to 
take initiative made the authorities nervous and panicky. They 
tried to overawe and cow-down the people by requisitioning 
military and following a policy of ruthless repression; but it 
only helped in sending the movement underground. Provoked 
by these atrocious acts of the Government the people took to the 
cutting of telegraph wires, uprooting of railway lines, burning 
of Government buildings and other property and even to stealing 
of guns and other arms. 

As a result firing was widely resorted to in the districts 
of Nowgong, Tezpur, Goalpara and Barpeta sub-division. 
What is most painful is that women, young boys and even 
children were not spared. At Dhekiajuli corpses were littered 
on the streets where they remained for many days after the in¬ 
cidents. In Barpeta, a police officer named Tularam Keot, 
found a devilish pleasure in firing at peaceful crowds. The 
house of one Mr. Nidhanu in Goalpara was surrounded by the 
police at night and he was asked to come out. When he re¬ 
fused to do so he was fired at. Bullets went through the holes 
of the wall of his house and hit him. He was wounded seri¬ 
ously but not dead. The officers then forcibly entered his 
house and put an end to his life, by bayoneting and kicking 
his body. All this was for Nidhanu’s refusal to pay his share 
of the collective fine which was Rs. 8 only and for which his 
bullocks were already attached and auctioned. In Barpujia, one 
Mr. Trilok Deka sacrificed his life for the sake of the motherland 
in an examplary way. Mr. Deka was one night guarding the 
village gate and for that night the safety of the village depen¬ 
ded on him. When some military officers approached him he 
tried to blow his horn and inform the villagers of the approa¬ 
ching danger. The officers asked him to desist from blowing 
the horn. To this he replied boldly “I am incharge of the de¬ 
fence of the village. I must do my duty.” He then blew his 
horn and immediately a bullet pierced his head and he fell 
down. Then he was bayoneted, his skull smashed for what 
the officers called his arrogance. At Berhampur shots were 
fired indiscriminately on the people meeting for a religious pur¬ 
pose, although the purpose was explained to the officers present 
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there- The tale of Gahpur (Tezpur) is most painful. A young 
girl was shot at point blank and right on the chest for her auda¬ 
city, to advance forward to the police station to hoist the flag 
there. She had behind her thousands of villagers and the police 
officer. When stopped she said "I will do my duty, you do your 
duty.” She indeed did her duty and sacrificed her life for the 
country. 

Besides eighty two dead, 1732 were seriously wounded all 
over Assam by firings. Some of them were disabled for life, 
some others received severe shocks and could never be cured. 

Among the dead, Mr. Kushal Chandra Kunwar and 
Kamal Chandra Miri, Assam’s top ranking martyrs deserve 
special mention. Kushal Kunwar was hanged for his alleged 
participation in the Sarupather derailment case. The case 
was tried by the District Magistrate, Sibsagar and the appeal 
was heard by the then Governor of Assam. As Sarupather 
was situated in the partially excluded area, the High Court had 
no jurisdiction over it. Kushal was given the highest punish¬ 
ment on the basis of the evidence adduced by an approver and 
without any convincing proof of his connection with the case. 
At the time of going up to the gal low Kushal Kunwar was 
heard as saying "I am innocent.” Kamal Chandra Miri went 
on hunger strike in jail in sympathy with Mahatma’s historic 
fast in Feb. 1943. Kamal was too old to withstand the strain. 
He became too weak and fell ill as a result of the fast. He 
was to be released on 23rd April, but he died a noble death 
before he was released. All attempts to persuade him to sign 
a bond failed. At the time of his death he said to the jail 
authorities "I am suffering for all of you. Don’t tempt me 
to sign a bond.” 

In most of the firings and lath /-charges, the police was 
helped by the Assam Rifles. But the military assaulted the people 
more at the time of realising collective fines and raiding volun¬ 
teers’ camps and villages. Lathi -charge was made extensively 
in the towns of North Lakhimpur, Dhalpur, Bihpurla, Dikhon- 
ghat, Tezpur, Bihali, Barpeta, Sibsagar, Nitaipakhurihat, Teok, 
Dergaon, Golaghat, Goalpara, Nowgong, Chatial etc. In all 
these cases the charge was on processionists. ISfo evidence to 
the effect that the processionists were asked to disperse before 
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the faffa-charge, was ever provided. At Chatial, Nowgong and 
Tezpur, evidence was collected that an inhuman faffa-charge 
was made on a group of people even when they were breaking 
off following police orders. At Dhalpur, North Lakhimpur, 
Tezpur town and Barpeta, fleeing people were chased a long 
distance and badly belaboured. Even bayonets were used and 
many people received serious bayonet wounds. At Dhalpur 
guns fixed with bayonets were thrown at the running people. 
As a result Sindhuram Khaund and Someswar Gogoi received 
serious bayonet wounds. In North Lakhimpur alone not less 
than 15 persons received bayonet wounds. On the whole not 
less than 50 persons received bayonet wounds in Assam alone. 
Over and above these, several people were assaulted, belaboured 
and savagely kicked and knocked down by the butt ends of rifles 
individually. People were assaulted even after arrest. There was 
a mass whipping and kicking of men at Tezpur police station 
on September 21, 1942, when several scores of people were 
arrested for taking part in a procession. At Bihpuria police 
station Umakanta Rajkhowa and Raseswar Bara were vindic¬ 
tively belaboured and tortured. There is evidence to the effect 
that third degree methods were used on young boys at North 
Lakhimpur. Their finger tips were pricked by pins in an 
effort to extort information. Again it was in this district that 
two volunteers were handcuffed together and hanged on a beam 
for about an hour. At Nitaipukhuri and at North Lakhimpur 
people were tied together and forced to gaze for hours together 
in the blazing sun. The way Lakshmi Sarmah was kicked 
and belaboured and made senseless in an extremely sad and 
painful story. 

The police vandalism at Bakejia, Roha, Dhalpur, Bih- 
puria, Panigaon, Rangsali, Chatia, Jamuguri, Bihaguri, Sarb- 
hog, Dhupdhara, Teok, Kharikatia, Nitaipukhurihat, Goalpara, 
Chaygaon will always be remembered by the people in those 
localities. It was as if the police had gone amuck. The number 
of people thus assaulted will number more than one thousand, 
even in a conservative estimate. 

All these brutalities committed by the police fade into in¬ 
significance before the fa rfa-charge in Jorhat jail. Police and 
wardens forced into the wards and belaboured mercilessly with 
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bamboo stuff whosoever they found in front of them. It was 
for an alleged attempt to set on fire a ward in the jail. But we 
have evidence in our possession which goes to show that it was 
premeditated by the jailor. The house that was alleged to have 
been set on fire was not looked after and the wardens were busy 
only in beating the people. Moreover the indiscriminate nature 
of the beating goes to prove that the jailor or jailors were angry 
with the political prisoners and made this much sought for 
opportunity an occasion for the showdown. In this cowardly 
beating many suffered severe injuries; of them Sachidhar Maliya, 
Barual Narendra N. Sarmah had their heads fractured and were 
bed ridden for a pretty long time. Many were admitted in the 
jail hospital and given protracted treatment. Altogether 151 
persons received lathi blows major and minor and 30 received 
very serious injuries. 

The police raids on different camps and villages ostensibly 
carried out for realising collective fines were virtual plunder. 
Wherever they went, they carried away valuables, clothes, uten¬ 
sils and money from suit cases and trunks. They would round 
up a village, make extensive house searches, take out things 
without making any inventory and take away any thing they 
like forcibly. Most of these searches were made in the absence 
of any witness. People were so scared that at the sight of police 
entering a village, they would run away and in their absence 
the police would search their houses, take away valuables and 
cause damage to the house and property. Looting was widely 
resorted to at Dhalpur, Bihpuria, Rangsali, Bhir, Biswanath, 
Chatia, Jamuguri, Manitari, Daripar, Boko, Chaygoan, Sorbhog, 
Dergaon, Rona, Kaliabari, Btfbejia, Hatisung, Golaghat, Gola- 
para, and Teok etc. In Teok the police snatched the earrings from 
the ears of a woman. Most of the looting was committed at the 
time of realising collective fines. In most cases either no receipt 
was given of the money taken or a receipt of a smaller denomina¬ 
tion was given. In North Lakhimpur, Sibsagar and Golaghat 
police extracted money from the people, by threatening them or 
their relatives’ arrest. Cattles, birds and vegetables were taken 
away from the market at the point of bayonet. Volunteer camps 
at Japisalia, Angarknowa, Dhalpur, Loonpuria, Chatral, Bijamu- 
guri, etc. were ruthlessly raided, their inmates brutally assaulted 
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and camps were either brought down or set on fire. Valuables 
worth thousands of rupees were taken away from these camps* 
On the whole in 1942 anarchy of the worst nature prevailed in 
Assam and the government of the day remained completely 
indifferent to the illegal activities of these so-called guardians 
of law and order. 

Students took an active part in the movement. After the 
arrest of the top Congress leaders and active workers, they took 
the initiative in their hands and led the movement for more than 
four months. Hundreds of students were arrested and convicted 
for participation in this movement. Madan Barman who was 
killed in firing at Bajali was a high school student. At Lakhim- 
pur, Tilak Dutta, Khareswar Sarman, Lakshmi Sarmah were 
mercilessly belaboured for picketing schools and courts. Stu¬ 
dent processions in Nowgong town, Deegaon, Barpeta, Sibsagar 
were /atfn'-charged causing serious injuries to many students. In 
Sibsagar girl students namely Kalpana Barua, Lili Bora, Bijoya 
Hazarika etc. were recipients of lathi blows. Very often young 
students were arrested and taken in a van to a distant place and 
left near forest or desolate places in the evening. But all these 
methods failed to suppress the rising temper of the students. 

Forced labour remained in vogue during and after the stru¬ 
ggle. Villagers living near the railway lines were compelled to 
guard the lines for more than a year. They were not given any 
remuneration nor provided any facilities. Even in the winter 
people had to perform this duty without sufficient clothes. Peo¬ 
ple refusing to submit to this type of work were either fined or 
imprisoned. Hari Prasad Roy, Khagen Roy, Umesh Chakra- 
varty, Bhabaniprasad Singh etc. of Goalpara were convicted and 
sent to jail for refusing to serve in this manner. At Dhalpur, 
in connection with the aeroplane crash case, people going to 
fetch water or coming from bazar were stopped on the way and 
forced to help in building a house for the military. At Nakari 
three school students were badly whipped on the mere assum¬ 
ption that they had tampered with the telegraphic wires and 
the villagers of Kailamari and the adjacent villages were for¬ 
ced to guard the telegraphic lines for more than a year with¬ 
out any remutieration. At Chatia Sorbhog and Bebejia, people 
were forced to carry the attached property for miles together. 
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One ready method in the hands of the Government for 
cowing down the people and suppressing the popular outburst 
was by levying punitive taxes. This method worked well not be¬ 
cause the amount of fine levied was usually heavy and out of 
all proportions to the actual damage caused to the Government 
property, but because of the savagery and ruthlessness accom¬ 
panying the realisation of these fines. There was no proper 
method for assessment, the whims of the SDO or SDC or police 
officer being the deciding factor. As stated earlier either no 
receipt was given to the payers or receipt for a smaller 
denomination was issued. At some places in Sibsagar, North 
Lakhimpur, Nowgong, the police doubled their vengeance for 
demanding of receipt of the exact amount. Properties were 
attached and auctioned in realising these fines. Even utensils 
and clothes of daily use were not spared. Guns and bicycles 
were usually seized for no valid reason and sometimes returned 
without tyres and tubes. 

The authorities tried to nip the movement in the bud by 
resorting to mass arrests of the leaders first, then of the active 
workers and lastly of the people without any discrimination. 
Even communists who openly depredated the movement were 
arrested. 

People were arrested on mere suspicion and made security 
prisoners for pretty long time. Those who had no connection 
with the Congress organisation also fell victim to the police 
atrocities. These people were detained in jail without trial for 
months together and then subjected to farcical trials after which 
they were either freed for want of evidence or awarded a day’s 
imprisonment. If trials failoi the police would take the help 
of section 26 of IPC or the DIR and take them as security 
prisoners for indefinite periods. This was generally done in 
North Lakhimpur and Sibsagar districts. It was also common 
for the police to take a man as security prisoner after the ex¬ 
piry of his term of imprisonment. The highest conviction and 
sentence was for six years and Mr. Mahendra Hazarika got 
this award barring of course the prisoners of Sarupathar derail¬ 
ment case, who received 10 years each. The highest amount of 
fine imposed was rupees ten thousand and several persons of 
Nowgong had to pay this sum. 
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BIHAR 


The arrests of Gandhiji and the Congress leaders in Bom¬ 
bay and of Dr. Rajendra Prasad in Patna on August 9 came as 
a shock to the people of Bihar. They answered it with a cry 
of open rebellion. The movement was conceived and also 
carried out in the spirit of 'Do or die’. There were spontaneous 
strikes in which students took an active and leading share. The 
national flag was hoisted on many government buildings. Rail¬ 
way stations as also the trains were raided and captured. There 
was no resistance from the railway staff. They carried out ins¬ 
tructions issued by the leaders of the raiding parties, mostly 
students. People travelled without tickets; the guards loyally 
executed the directions of their new chiefs. Seats of power 
and authority in cities as well as in villages were raided and 
captured by the people. In the greater part of the state there 
was little opposition from the officials. They in fact felt over¬ 
whelmed by the surging tide of the revolution. People every¬ 
where thought and acted as free men. 

The idea of damaging the means of communications 
occurred when it became clear to the people that troops were 
being moved for large scale military action against them. The 
guiding idea behind all dislocation activities such as the dama¬ 
ging of railway tracks and burning of stations was to stop or 
hamper military movement. Barring about half a dozen all 
the railway stations in Bihar were burnt down or otherwise 
destroyed. The station property was either burnt or completely 
damaged. Railway lines were uprooted for miles all over the 
state. The train services on all lines were suspended and the 
railway station remained unserviceable for the whole of August 
and the first half of September. When some kind of service was 
resumed, there were neither tickets nor any other necessary im¬ 
plements. Tickets in groups had to be issued for some days. 
The postal and telegraph services were also put out of action 
for weeks together. 

In rural areas at least seventy out of every hundred police 
stations were removed to the district headquarters in towns. The 
district courts? were closed. In large streches of rural Bihar 
all vestiges of British authority were liquidated. This state of 
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affairs lasted for about a fortnight throughout the state and for 
a month or more in some parts. 

The repression that was resorted to by the alien adminis¬ 
tration for suppressing the free people of Bihar was of the 
most ferocious and savage description. The tommies as also 
some sections of Indian army were let loose on the people in 
every district. At first the tommies were sent because the 
loyalty of Indians could not be sefely depended upon. The 
whites shot down people indiscriminately, looted villages and 
burnt houses. The policemen who had run away in the beginning 
of the struggle afterwards returned under the shadow of military 
protection and at some places surpassed even the military in 
the atrocities they committed on the village folk. People were 
threatened with arrest in an effort to extort money from them. 
The well-to-do people, many of whom had not taken any 
part in the Congress activities, received special attention from 
the police. They had to make fabulous contributions to the 
war-fund. 

In Patna there was complete strike from 10th to 13th 
August. All the schools and colleges were closed down. Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad who was ill and bed-ridden was arrested at 
12.30 a.m. on 9th August. This had created a tense situation 
in the city and the whole of the state. Large scale demonstrations 
continued for a good number of days and flags were hoisted on 
Government buildings. The movement entered into a new 
phase when a procession of students attempting to hoist a 
flag on the Secretariat building was fired upon as a result of 
which eight students were killed one after the other as they 
stepped forth and endeavored to hoist the flag. The sight of 
brave students calmly offering themselves for death at last un¬ 
nerved the military and they withdrew. The students hoisted 
the national tri-colour and then returned with the dead bodies 
of the martyrs. Among the injured five succumbed shortly 
afterwards. Four more were killed as a result of firing on a city 
procession. The people of Patna answered these wanton firings 
by concentrated attacks on all centres of British authority. 
From Patna to Mughalsarai, all the railway stations on the East 
India Railway were burnt down or otherwise damaged. At 
Bhita a goods train carrying military rations was* stopped by a 
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crowd of about ten thousand people and completely looted. 
At Hajipur the station building and eight to nine bogies of 
a passenger train were burnt down. At Bhagalpur railway 
station a godown was captured and looted. At Barauni 110 
wagons most of them carrying war materials were looted. The 
loss of the government was estimated at rupees one crore. At 
Mokama a Government godown was captured and grain and 
sugar bags were taken away by the people. As a result of this 
train services were suspended for a fairly long time in many 
areas of Bihar. When the train service was resumed, the rail¬ 
way authorities did not take ordinary passengers for several 
days. The military enjoyed complete monopoly of the service. 
After some'time permit system was introduced. For many days 
the trains ran without signals and therefore moved very slowly. 
Extensive damage was also hampering the movements of the 
military. All the roads leading from the city to the villages were 
badly damaged. The small bridges and culverts were also des¬ 
troyed or damaged. Road traffic which was mostly of a military 
nature almost came to a standstill. A good many bridges on 
state highways were blown up. Extensive damage was done to 
the telegraphic communications. Large masses of wires were re¬ 
moved by the people of the villages and poles were uprooted 
and thrown into the ditches and rivers. In the Trihut division the 
telegraph system remained unserviceable for more than twenty 
days. Patna remained completely isolated for about ten days. 

More than one thousand post offices were captured and 
destroyed. Money orders had to be received at the city offices. 
The Imperial Bank was looted at Kagheria in Monghyr dis¬ 
trict after disarming the Gurkha watchman. 

According to the reports received by the end of August, 
1942, hundreds of men were killed and thousands wounded for 
participating in the demonstrative and other activities. The 
revolutionary wave swept through the whole of rural Bihar. 
All the seats of administration, police stations, sub-registrar’s 
offices etc., came in for the attention of the people. In villages 
were organised bands of volunteers, who served and protected the 
people of the villages. They were the troublous times and the re¬ 
volution was afoot and yet the villagers maintained peace and 
order among themselves. Life and property was safe. There were 
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hardly any cases of theft and loot. The Hindus and Muslims 
cooperated in maintaining order and running the panchayats. 
Some of the better organised villages faced the military suc¬ 
cessfully when the latter entered the villages. At some places 
the village-folk made ingenious arrangements for meeting the 
police. The people of a village in Muzaffarpur, for instance, 
made wooden shields for protecting themselves against bullets. 
In another village they used long bamboos with lighted ends to 
meet the military lorries. The villagers had about 50 volun¬ 
teers each. Some of the villages were so strong and well organi¬ 
sed that even the military had to think twice before entering 
them. In Bhagalpur the Hindus and Muslims stood shoulder 
to shoulder in all the revolutionary activities. When curfew 
was imposed on the city it was disobeyed by both Hindus and 
Muslims. They were fired upon as a result of which two Mus¬ 
lims were killed. Some efforts were made to persuade the 
Muslims out of the struggle by offers of exemption from co¬ 
llective fines. Muslims, however, rejected all such offers. 
Batches of five volunteers carried on Satyagraha before the Con¬ 
gress Bhawan which was taken possession of by the police. These 
volunteers were arrested or beaten by the European sergeants. 
The sergeants ordered the police to lathi-charge the people col¬ 
lected outside the Bhawan but the police refused. Thereupon 
sergeants took the hunter and thrashed the people. Non-political 
prisoners inside jails caught the atmosphere of rebellion and 
rebelled against jail authorities. Fire was opened upon them as 
a result of which about five hundred prisoners were killed. 


DELHI 

Through posters and other means the people of Delhi were 
informed of the arrest of Gandhiji and other Congress leaders 
on August 9,1942. By 10 a.m. on that day there was a complete 
strike in the city. In the afternoon a big procession started from 
the Clock Tower and passing through different lanes and streets 
reached Gandhi Ground at about 6 p.m. According to a conser¬ 
vative estimate the number of people who formed the procession 
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and the attended meeting was about fifty thousand. 

On August 10, people began to gather at the Clock Tower 
from early morning. There was a plan to march towards the 
Central Government buildings in New Delhi. A large police 
and military force was, however, posted at Ajmeri Gate and the 
road was barricaded by military trucks. But the people managed 
to pass through the Ajmere Gate area and proceeded towards 
New Delhi. The police put up wire barricades along the road 
and the procession stopped. Very soon a sizeable portion of the 
procession managed to filter through the barricades and recom¬ 
mence the march towards the Central Secretariat. A police 
inspector tried to inteifere but to no effect. By this time most 
of the shops in New Delhi had closed down. The few that had 
remained open, soon followed suit. There was a mammoth 
public meeting in the evening at which more than a lakh of 
people were present. 

Again on August 11, thousands of people gathered at 8 a.m. 
near Clock Tower with an idea of marching towards Kotwali. 
The police greeted the people this time with severe lathi- charges. 
In spite of these /af/n-charges the procession kept on marching 
towards Kotwali. The leader of the procession Hakim Khalilur 
Rehman, member of the DPCC was then arrested. A man from 
the crowd threw a bottle on the Deputy Commissioner Mr. La 
Bailly injuring him in the eye. This provided an excuse for the 
series of firings in which both the police and the military partici¬ 
pated. One person was killed on the spot and a large number 
injured. The procession, was dispersed but the defiant mood of 
the people could not be suppressed. When a person was arrested 
in the act of cutting down telephone wires, a section of the 
crowd secured his release. People went about freely cutting 
down electric and telephone wires. The office of the Municipal 
Committee was raided and set on fire when the Secretary of the 
Committee refused to close down the office. A military truck 
was burnt down in front of the Municipal Committee. The police 
once again resorted to firings which the people answered by burn¬ 
ing down two fire engines and one motor cycle belonging to the 
fire brigade. The telephone connections between Old and New 
Delhi were cqt off. The British soldiers fired upon a section of 
the crowd near Fatehpuri Mosque resulting in the death of two 
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persons on the spot and in injuring several others. Soon the dis¬ 
turbances engulfed many other areas of the city particularly the 
Pili Kothi and the Queens Road. Several petrol pumps were 
burnt down and the mammoth Railway Clearing Account’s 
Office was attacked and set on fire. A police inspector shot 
down a man near Kashmere Gate. The people answered it 
by killing the inspector on the spot. Tne Income Tax Office 
received a similar treatment from the*people. Near Paharganj the 
British barracks were attacked and the soldiers’ belongings were 
thrown out. The soldiers sought refuge in an Indian’s bungalow 
nearby. Between 5 and 7 in the afternoon about a dozen of 
important places were set on fire. The police and the military 
resorted to frequent firings to suppress the people. There was 
complete darkness throughout the city as all the electric wires 
had been effectively cut down. The people woke up the next 
morning to find the city turned into an armed camp. The 
police and the military were stationed almost everywhere. In 
the afternoon the Paharganj post office was attacked by the 
people and burnt down. There were several firings by the 
military in the area around Paharganj in which a large number 
of people were killed and injured. 

Upto 13th August, the total number of persons killed was 
150. The Government figure of forty-four killed was a deliberate 
underestimate. The dead bodies were secretly disposed off by the 
Irwin Hospital authorities. More than a hundred clerks of the 
AGCR office resigned. The check section of the Supply De¬ 
partment and Accounts Office of the Council House were 
partially burnt down on 28th August. Both boy and girl stu¬ 
dents in Delhi took prominent and enthusiastic part in the 
struggle for freedom. They issued and distributed information 
bulletins regularly. Girl students picketted the houses of the 
members of the Executive Council. 

Some students outwitted the police by announcing a pub¬ 
lic meeting at New Delhi to be addressed by Aney and Sarkar. 
After the audience had assembled, a young man with a pole in 
his hand got up on the dias, took out a national flag from his 
pocket, hoisted it, raised the slogans of ‘Inguilab Zindabad' 
and 'Mahatma Gandhi ki jai' and addressed the 'people. After 
due apologies to the audience for the absence of the announced 
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speakers he proceeded with his speech by declaring that the two 
revered gentlemen were too afraid to face the public. The police 
soon appeared on the scene. He cheerfully boarded the police 
van shouting ‘Inquilab Zindabad ’. 

On the 9lh September, Delhi observed complete strike and 
many processions continuously paraded the streets in defiance of 
Section 144. The police finally gave up all attempt to check the 
demonstrations. A large number of workers and girl students 
went to picket all entrances to Assembly on the 14th September. 
There was a /a//»'-charge on the demonstrators. Picketers, how¬ 
ever, stuck to their posts. Twenty mail picketers were arrested 
and forcibly removed, but the girls squatted on the floor and re¬ 
fused to board the police van. Later they surrendered to the wai¬ 
ting police in the evening after the Assembly meeting was over. 
A procession of 11 donkeys representing the Indian members led 
by 'Maxwell’ was taken out in Old Delhi. A few processionists 
and the 11 donkeys were captured by the police. 

The information bulletins continued to defy the press laws 
and baffle the police and CID. Special bulletins in English, 
Hindi and Urdu were published in addition to the daily news¬ 
letters. About 200 persons were arrested in connection with 
picketing, distribution of bulletins, acts of destruction and 
defiance of Section 144 and other such activities during Sep¬ 
tember 15 to 30,1942. 

Reports of ill treatment of detenus and prisoners in jail 
continued to pour in daily. In Delhi jail there was a severe lathi- 
charge on political prisoners on the 30th September. Lala Hanu- 
mant Sahai, an old Congressman was reported to be seriously 
ill. Detenus and prisoners were locfged in the Punjab jails where 
the Government accorded 'C’ class treatment to all irrespective 
of their stature and position. Rigorous press censorship conti¬ 
nued. A security of three thousand rupees was demanded from 
the local 'Hind Arjun’ and its press. Mrs. Aruna Asaf Ali, Mr. 
Jugal Kishore Khanna, General Secretary of Delhi Provincial 
Congress Committee and Mr. C. K. Nair were declared ‘abscon¬ 
ders’ under the special ordinance and their properties were con¬ 
fiscated. 
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PUNJAB 


Immediately after the arrest of Gandhiji there were attem¬ 
pts at demonstrations to protest’against these arrests. But the, 
demonstrations were subjected to indiscriminate /uf/n-charges 
to strike terror into the hearts of the people. Congress was de¬ 
clared illegal and sympathy with it often landed one in jail. All 
the Congress Committees in this province were declared unlaw¬ 
ful on 10th August 1942 and their offices were raided and sealed. 
Local leaders everywhere were arrested, beaten, insulted in pub¬ 
lic and paraded through the streets with hand-cuffs or under 
armoured escorts. Police officials went about the streets telling 
the people that atrocities perpetuated during 1857 by the Eng¬ 
lish Government after the suppression of the revolt will be 
repeated if the people took part in demonstrations, protests and 
processions. Armed guards were posted on all important places, 
CID men tantalizingly shadowed all and harrassed the family 
members including women of the arrested persons. Harrowing 
tales of Lahore Fort atrocities also proved instrumental in in¬ 
spiring awe and dread among the masses. These repressive 
measure cowed-down the people. 

In the absence of any local leadership and out of sheer 
desperation there were a few stray cases of sabotage like Manan- 
wala derailment case which were followed by terrible police rep¬ 
ression. Coupled with this unabashed, ruthless and naked police 
raj was the vigorous and continuous anti-Congress propaganda 
carried on by some sections of the masses. They made the people 
apathetic towards the Congress movement. Intoxicated with 
extraordinary powers, the police officials persecuted not only 
the Congressmen but many others who had not even the remo¬ 
test connection with the movement. In fact they committed acts 
of torture, terror and persecution with great gusto and zeal and 
ruthlessness. This afterwards led to the concoction of false cases 
involving people in crimes like dacoity and arson for the sake of 
extorting bribe. There was absolutely no security of life and 
property and the whole countryside seemed to be full of police 
informers. 

Lahore being a premier city of Punjab, the arrangement of 
the police to meet the situation on the 9th of August were 
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^complete to the last detail. In the absence of Mr. Iftikhar-ud- 
din, President, Punjab Provincial Congress Committee, who had 
;gone to attend the All India Congress Committee meeting, 
•Lala Achint Ram of the Servants of People Society declared 
that a meeting will be held at Lajpat Rai Bhawan to consider 
the situation arising out of the arrest of the leaders. Before the 
meeting could be held the police moved around the place and 
arrested sixty Congress workers whose names had been ear¬ 
marked before hand on the list of the police. Later there was a 
general round up of Congress workers throughout the city. By 
the time the night descended many houses in the city looked 
completely desolate and deserted. Terror seemed to have gripped 
the whole town. Meetings and processions were banned and 
press was completely gagged. No news of any activity even re¬ 
motely connected with the Congress could be published. A 
meeting was organised by the District Congress Committee on 
August 10, to be addressed by Khalifa Fazal-ud-din and Lala 
Duni Chand. The police arrested Khalifa-Fazal-ud-din, on 
the spot and Lala Duni Chand in his house before they could 
address the meeting. Lala Bhim Sen Sachar was the next per¬ 
son to address the meeting. He was however arrested on his way 
to the meeting place. After this the people who had gathered to 
participate in the meeting were dispersed by an indiscriminate 
lathi-charge. 

When the repression was in full swing the leading wor¬ 
kers showed examplary courage. They organized a procession 
but before they could march through the city streets, they were 
arrested. The prominent among them were Lala Achint Ram, 
Mrs. Comrade Ram Kishen, Shrihiati Lakshmi Devi and Shri- 
mati Lajiya Vati. Sometimes all members of a family were 
arrested leaving behind nobody to look after their houses. On 
other occasions only the small children were left behind with no¬ 
body to look after them. The Bradlaugh Hall and Lajpatrai Bha¬ 
wan, which housed the offices of the Punjab Provincial Congress 
Committee and the Punjab Provincial Congress Assembly Party, 
were occupied by the police. Because the carrying on of such 
activities by the Congress workers was rendered impossible, some 
of the workers employed themselves in underground activities. 

Students and workers did not play any commendable part 
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-on account of the influence of the Communist Party among them. 
When colleges opened after vacations, the DAV College students 
staged demonstration. They were subjected to lathi -charge by. the 
police and were suppressed. Police seemed to do their duty of 
assaulting non-violent and unarmed people with great zeal. They 
broke into the class-rooms and gave lathi blows to the students 
and professors indiscriminately. Many families suffered finan¬ 
cial ruin on account of every male member of the family having 
been thrown in prison. The prominent among the arrested 
Congress workers were Lala Achint Ram, Khalifa Fazal-ud-din. 
Lala Bhim Sen Sachar, Lala Chibil Dass and Comrade Ram 
Kishen, Secretary of PPCC office, Lala Duni Chand ML A, Dr. 
Gopal Chand Bhargava and many others. Comrade Rama 
Nand Misra was also arrested in Lahore. The movement how¬ 
ever fizzled out due to the repression of the police and the in¬ 
fluence of the Communist Party among workers and students, 
the backbone of any revolution, and the gagging of the press. 
After the first spontaneous outburst of indignation at the arrest 
of national leaders which was quelled with unprecedented vio¬ 
lence the people became sullen and deprived of their local leader¬ 
ship. Underground activities continued for some more time 
without any tangible results. 

Lahore Fort was very aptly described as a 'veritable hell 
on earth’ and ‘Belsen of India’. Prominent Congress leaders 
like Sardar Sardul Singh Caveeshar, Shri Jai Parkash Narain, 
Comrade Rama Nand Misra, Dejiwan Bose, Niranjan Singh 
Talib, Mohd. Amin Dar and others were confined within the 
four walls of this Fort where the most heinous forms of torture 
and atrocities were inflicted *on the innocent victims of British 
bureaucracy. 

It is learnt on the authority of written statements sub¬ 
mitted then by S. Sardul Singh Caveeshar that the tortures and 
third degree methods were employed under the direct orders of 
Mr. Wace, DIG, CID and Mr. Jankins of the Government of 
India, Intelligence Department. The 'torturing team’ consisted 
of Sardar Bahadur Sampuran Singh, Rai Bahadur Badri Par- 
shad, Khan Bahadur Said Ahmed, Dewan Harbans Lai, Haji 
Sher Mohammed and other members of the CID. 

The information sought for by these tortures generally 
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related to the alleged connection of Forward Bloc movement 
with Terrorist Party in Bengal and the Indian Princes like the 
Maharajas of Patiala and Kashmir, Jam Sahib of Nawa Nagar 
and the Nizam of Hyderabad, the Nawabs of Bhopal and Ram- 
pur and also the whereabouts of Netaji Subash Chandra Bose. 
Lahore Fort area became the most dreaded place in the whole 
of Punjab. 

Prisoners were made to stand bare footed on sharp poin¬ 
ted nails. Afterwards those who bleaded were severely beaten by 
sticks. Sometimes dazzling light was focussed on the eyes of the 
victims. On other occasions victims were placed between two 
slabs of ice. Very often prisoners were beaten till they fell uncon¬ 
scious. They were also stripped naked and insulted. Sometimes 
sugar was sprinkled in the cells to attract ants. Prisoners were 
also made to stand erect without water, sleep and food for 
days together. 

Once a cobra was let loose in one of the cells to torment 
the victims. The treatment of Congress political prisoners in 
other jails like Multan, Shahpur, Mianwali, Gujarat, Sialkot, 
Ambala and Lahore etc. was also extremely inhuman and bar¬ 
barous. The food served in the jails was absolutely unfit for 
human consumption and that too was not sufficient in quantity. 
Women prisoners were dragged by the hair and were insulted 
and abused by the policemen posted inside the jails. Beating 
was a very common thing and frequently resorted to. The 
prisoners often resorted to hunger strikes to protest against this 
inhuman treatment by the authorities as a result of which many 
prisoners died after their release from the jail. 

In Amritsar a meeting was cafted on August 9, at Jallian- 
wala, to protest against the arrest of leaders. Local leaders were 
immediately put under arrest. A meeting in Janda Singh Bagh 
and a procession passing through Katra Ahluwalia were subjec¬ 
ted to inhuman and ruthless lath /-charge by the police. There 
would have been acts of violence by the people but for the 
intervention of Dr. Saif-ud-din Kitchlew, who was not arrested 
although he had repeatedly offered himself for arrest. The girl 
students playe^i a leading part in the movement. Some of these 
girls were detained in Amritsar Fort where highly objectionable 
treatment was meted out to them. There were a few cases of 
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sabotage like Mananwala railway line case. Police declared 
the railway line area as 'defence area’ and military armed cars 
kept plying from Amritsar to Beas after short intervals. All the 
workers arrested from Amritsar ’and the villages in the districts 
were questioned and tortured in a bid to elicit information 
about the Mananwala case. 

Layalpur observed complete strike on the 9th of August, 
and meetings were called to protest against the arrest of the 
leaders. On the 13th August, a mob captured the office of the 
municipality and also the railway booking office without causing 
any damage to property. As a result section 144 was enforced 
in the city. 

Mahant Ram Rakha Mai was arrested and taken to Lahore 
Fort where he was subjected to various forms of tortures. About 
four hundred persons were wounded as a result of lathi -charge 
by the police and civic guards. The number of arrested persons 
was considerable, but exact number could not be ascertained. 
A man named Baldev Singh who attacked on an Englishman 
was imprisoned for four years. 

Sonepat tehsil in the district of Rohtak was the scene of 
terrible atrocities by the police. In Ferozepore Cantonment the 
telegraph wires were cut at a very large scale. During the in¬ 
vestigation of this case the police resorted to most inhuman 
forms of torture and beating of the suspects. Jatola village 
was declared to be a rebellious area because some railway lines 
were damaged in the vicinity. In Gurgaon protest meetings and 
processions in which students also took part were subjected to 
indiscriminate and ruthless lathi-c harges. A labour leader Babu 
Hari Har Lai was taken to Lahore Fort after his arrest. He had 
successfully obstructed the construction of an aerodrome near 
Gurgaon by influencing the labourers. When the labourers refu¬ 
sed to work on the aerodrome site the police officers accompa¬ 
nied by the Deputy Commissioner in person went about the 
town and dragged men out of their houses for forced labour on 
the aerodrome site. 

Most of the local leaders of Hoshiarpur including Pandit 
Harbans Lai, and Mohan Lai Gupta President D£C had been 
behind the bars even before the movement actually started. Of 
these leaders Balwant Singh Dukhia met his sad end in the jail 
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due to police torture. In the absence of these leaders Lala 
Om Parkash and Pandit Bal Kishen organised the movement 
in the district. In spite of the fact that the movement was per¬ 
fectly non-violent, Lala Om Parkash, President, DCC, Comrade 
Salig Ram and Comrade Sita Ram were arrested on 11th August 
while leading the Satyagraha. Chaudhary Amar Singh mem¬ 
ber AICC was arrested immediately after his arrival from Bom¬ 
bay. Shri Gandhi Seva Ashram and Congress office property 
was confiscated by the police. There were many demonstrations 
and meetings at the arrest of the leaders in which women wor¬ 
kers took a prominent part. Many of them were arrested and 
subsequently released. At Hazro Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan 
and Swami Atam Bodh were arrested and sentenced to two and 
three years respectively, and their families were turned out of 
their houses. People were filled with indignation at the arrest 
of these leaders but they could not give vent to it in the face 
of terrible repression of the police. In Ambala usual demons¬ 
trations by the people were followed by the repression of the 
police. The office and other property of the DCC was confisca¬ 
ted. There were a few cases of arson and sabotage as well. 

In Lalamusa a lathi -charge was made in Mandi Bahaud- 
din. Gharbi Singh and Hukum Singh, President local Congress 
committee were arrested and tortured in the jail. At the time of 
arrest they were dragged by the hair. The ARP and the Civic 
Guards, in addition to the police, helped to suppress the move¬ 
ment by terrorising the public. In Simla Raj Kumari Amrit Kaur 
took a leading part in the protest meetings and processions 
which were subjected to ruthless lathi -charges about 14 or 15 
times between 9th and 10th August? Girl students were also arres¬ 
ted and assaulted by the policemen. Raj Kumari Amrit Kaur, 
Diwan Chaman Lai, M. N. Verma, Chaudhary Diwan Chand 
and Comrade Mohammed Tuffail including many other promi¬ 
nent workers of Punjab were arrested. Workers’ relatives were 
harrassed by the police. Armed policemen constantly patrolled 
the city and machine guns were installed on the Mall Road. 
Nabha was another place were ruthless repression took place. 
On 15th August, 1942 Seth Ram Nath and Pandit Satya- 
pal were arrested under Sec. 26, 129 DIR. They were shut Up 
in a dark and dingy cell and stripped naked and beaten. Both 
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of them later resorted to hunger strike and the town observed 
a general strike to protest against the barbarous behaviour of the 
police. Sant Ram Vakil, Om Parkash, S. Hamen Singh Chamak 
and S. Niranjan Singh Talib, editor of ‘Desh Darpan\ Calcutta 
were arrested in British territory, but were subsequently released. 
When after two years, Seth Ram Nath was released, he did not 
look like the same person. There were /^/-charges but the 
people put up with them bravely. The injuries inflicted to Shri 
Niranjan Singh Talib were of a very grave nature. 

Multan also observed complete Hartal on the 10th August 
1942. The same day local Congress leader and MLA Munshi 
Hari Lala was arrested. Armed police patrolled the city. On 
the 12th August other Congress office-bearers were arrested. A 
crowd shouting Quit India slogans was subjected to indiscri¬ 
minate Tat/w-charge by the police on the 12th August. The peo¬ 
ple were driven into a tank nearby on the point of gun, as a re¬ 
sult of which three persons namely Radha Kishen, Manek Chand 
and Bhola Nath died on the spot. In Sargodha protest meetings 
were held on August 9,1942. Prominent Congress workers inclu¬ 
ding Dr. Lehna Singh Seth, MLC and General Secretary, PCC 
Amir Singh Vakil, Master Gauri Lai and Chaman Lai Abaja were 
arrested and taken to some remote police station. Dr. Lehna 
Singh was detained for three years. During bis internment his 
daughter became seriously ill but he refused to be released on 
parole to see her. She subsequently died while he was still in 
internment. 


NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE 

Perhaps in no part of India was hatred of the British rule 
so intense and widespread as in the Frontier. The brave people 
of this province were a pet aversion of the British Government. 
The Government had carefully preserved all the lessons it had 
learnt from its handling of the Civil Disobedience Movement in 
1930 and 1932. The movement of 1942 was met.by repression 
in all its cruel and barbaric forms. The repression however 
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failed to achieve its very purpose and only strengthened and 
unified the people and gravely shook the British authority in 
that province. 

Ever since that dismal and painful experience the provin¬ 
cial administration had been extremely wary and circumspect. 
During the individual Civil Disobedience Movement of 1940, 
people in the Frontier had complete freedom of speech while in 
the rest of India tallest of Indians were put behind bars for carry¬ 
ing on anti-war propaganda. About thirty thousand people 
were in jail in the rest of India for exercising this elementary right 
but none was touched in the Frontier. The Government tried 
to adopt similar tactics in the present struggle also. People 
in other provinces were lathi- charged and shot for holding 
meetings, taking out processions and making speeches. Here in 
the Frontier province, Linlithgow’s writ did not seem to run. 
Congressmen and Khudai Khidmatgars had complete freedom 
of speech and assembly. Declaration of freedom was read out 
from thousands of platforms and solemnly repeated by vast 
audience, rural as well as urban. Large meetings were held in 
all the towns of the province and in rural areas in which 
speeches were made declaring open revolt against the usurper 
administration. Batches of four or five Khudai Khidmatgars or 
Congressmen visited courts, police stations. Secretariat buildings, 
hoisted national flags, collected the officials and other employees 
and addressed them, calling upon them to resign and withdraw 
all cooperation from the administration which the people had 
disowned. In other provinces a Congressman approaching sol¬ 
diers in their barracks was an unthinkable horror but in the 
Frontier Congressmen met soldiers and officers and preached 
their view point. Bholabhai and Asaf Ali were refused permis¬ 
sion to visit the tribal areas; so was Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan. 
A few days before the struggle started Khan Saheb wrote to 
the Governor stating that he with a party of Khudai Khidmat¬ 
gars would soon be proceeding to the tribal areas for carrying 
on educative propaganda among them. The brief reply received 
was significantly vague. It said that what was not permissible 
under the law should not be done. Khan Saheb with his party 
of Khudai Khidmatgars went to the tribal areas but the Govern¬ 
ment looked passively on and did nothing. About two dozen 
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Khudai Khidmatgars carried on vigorous propaganda for free¬ 
dom among the tribal people. 

The Government wished to make it appear, among other 
things, that the struggle Congress had launched upon was mainly 
confined to one community and* the other community was more 
or less out of it. But the statement proved to be a brazen lie 
in the Frontier which in spite of being a predominantly Muslim 
province was solidly behind the Congress struggle. 

There was another reason why the Government thought 
twice, before coming down with a heavy hand upon the people 
in this province. The situation in the tribal areas was always 
full of perils and uncertainties. The British hold on them was 
weak and uncertain in spite of the countless crores of hard- 
earned Indian money spent on bringing them under control. 
The Frontier province in trouble was an invitation to the tribal 
areas to break loose from the British Empire and assert their 
independence. The ‘Do nothing’ policy of the Government 
however could not deceive Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, the vete¬ 
ran leader of the Frontier. He knew that if and when people 
took definite, decisive action the Government would drop off the 
farce of non-interference and unmask its real face. 

During the first phase of this movement in the Frontier 
there was a declaration of independence throughout the pro¬ 
vince. Meetings were held where people declared themselves 
open rebels against the British rule. Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan 
and other leaders toured the province and preached open rebel¬ 
lion. This was followed by picketing of liquor shops and visits 
by batches of Khudai Khidmatgars to the courts, secretariat, 
police stations and once or twice to the military barracks in the 
course of which the services Vere asked to disown allegiance to 
the British authority and declare allegiance to the free state of 
India to be. This phase of free speech and free propaganda was 
followed by simultaneous raids on courts in Peshawar and 
Bannu, on October 5, 1942. We give below, in brief, in a roughly 
chronological order the events that happened in the Frontier 
since this fifth. 

The raid on Peshawar by disciplined bands of Khudai Khid¬ 
matgars was met with brutal lathi- charges. Raids and /at/u-char¬ 
ges were repeated day after day. In about a week the number 
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of wounded persons rose above 400 of whom about 250 had got 
serious injuries. A separate hospital had to be opened for treating: 
the wounded. On the 6th the Peshawar Congress President and 
other workers were arrested. As a result there was a complete 
strike but the District Commissioner ordered the police to break 
open the shops. Many shops specially with wooden doors were 
broken open. Here the Government had invented a new type of 
Mi-charge. Instead of using the lathis on the heads the police 
inflicted injuries on the abdomen and parts lower down with the 
butt ends of the lathis. There were no external injuries, the victims, 
suffered from internal injuries of a very acute kind. The courts 
of Peshawar continued to be raided every now and then. They 
were discontinued for a week on account of Id celebrations. 

On 19th October batches of Khudai Khidmatgars who came- 
to picket the courts were cordoned off by the police. Several 
persons were /Mi-charged and dragged to the police lines, where 
they were again tear-gassed, rendered unconscious, and then, 
deprived of their clothing. About 170 persons were injured, 60 
of them seriously. The injured were taken to the Lady Reading 
Hospital, where they were ill-treated and no proper care of them 
was taken. The hospital authorities discharged them the same 
night though many of them were not in a condition to stand 
even. A large number of them had received very serious internal 
injuries. Later some of them were shifted to Congress hospital 
and treated properly. Next day there was a repetition of' 
these raids and ZaZAZ-charges. One innocent person was killed 
while passing by the Peshawar aerodrome. The Government had 
issued notices to the inn-keepers not to lodge Khudai Khidmatgars 
who were till then living in a camp. On 21 st October an unknown 
person entered the Khudai Khidmatgars ’ camp and poisoned their 
tea as a result of which 350 of them got seriously ill. Twenty one 
of them later died. The City Magistrate of Peshawar intentionally 
drove his car over three persons injuring them seriously. 

Though the ‘Red Shirts’ did not personally take part in any* 
dislocation activities, the students and public at Peshawar and. 
other parts of the province uprooted telephone and telegraplt 
poles, cut off wires, raided the police stations and post offices and 
tried to disarm the police. Students and boys who were arrested, 
on mere suspicion of taking part in these activities were not tried- 
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according to the law of the land but were taken to the nearby 
hills and severely beaten. Thirty seriously injured persons who 
had taken part in the movement, and were admitted for treatment 
to Government hospitals, were kicked out within two days, some 
with fractured skulls, and some with very high temperatures. This 
caused Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan to declare that if hospitals were 
not available for his men he would have to occupy one. 

Government offices and courts were picketed at Mardan 
on 5th October. The police opened fire several times as a result of 
which many were injured including several Congress workers. The 
Mardan firing would have been followed by many more, but the 
Government withdrew from other places. The exact number of 
killed and injured could not be known because the dead and 
wounded were removed from the spot, and the 'Red Shirts’, 
who would have been in a position to state the total number of 
casualties were arrested in large numbers. 

At a public meeting in Bannu everybody present took a 
vow that each house would provide a Khudai Khidmatgar with 
his own food in spite of all the orders and threats of the usurper 
Government. The schools were picketecl by the students and the 
people. The women of Bannu tore away their veils and marched 
out in procession raising slogans against the alien and usurper 
administration. They organised this demonstration as a protest 
against the indiscriminate arrests of traders for giving food and 
shelter to the Khudai Khidmatgars. This was women’s first 
demonstration in the history of the province and therefore crea¬ 
ted great enthusiasm among the people. Boys under or about 
the age of 12 were flogged and transported in trucks by the police 
to the Waziristan border. When people heard the boys shouting 
national slogans, they came around and fed and feted them. 
In the evening the Waziris took the boys back to Bannu, and 
gave them some money to spend. 

- The movement in the Frontier province continued gather¬ 
ing momentum from day to day, so also the repression. Hundreds 
of Khudai Khidmatgars were lying in hospitals half-alive and half¬ 
dead. Many were in jails in similar conditions. A special police 
force was recruited whose sole business was to get drunk and 
let themselves loose on the peaceful and non-viofent Congress 
volunteers who used to gather for picketing the courts. It was 
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not an uncommon sight to see their lathis broken into two 
owing to the barbaric vigour with which they were used. Not 
even the beloved leader of the Frontier Khan Abdul Gaffar 
Khan could escape the brutal attention of this special police. 
He was mercilessly beaten after which he became unconscious. 
The news of this brutal action soon spread and caused great 
resentment in every Pathan’s heart. A communique was promptly 
issued saying that there was no truth in the report that Badshah 
Khan was physically mishandled. There was daily picketing 
of courts at Peshawar, Kohat, Bannu and Mardan. On the 
average there were 25 arrests in Peshawar per day. All important 
workers in Kohat and Mardan were arrested. The ‘Red Shirt* 
pickets were subjected to severe beating with lathis and bayonets 
after which some used to be arrested and some let off. Those 
who were let off were generally those who were severely injured. 

Badshah Khan who was in Peshawar, made repeated 
efforts to reach Mardan; but every time he was arrested and 
brought back to Peshawar. To put an end to this, Badshah Khan 
at last started for Mardan with a batch of 44 'Red Shirts’. 
When the police party arrived to apprehend him he was sur¬ 
rounded by the 'Red Shirts’. The police made a brutal lathi- 
charge in which all including Badshah Khan received serious 
injuries. The latter received several blows on the head and his 
ribs were fractured. They did not want to arrest him, but for 
fear of the news of his injuries receiving wide publicity, the 
Governor instructed them to arrest him. He was first taken to 
the Haripur jail and then to the Abbotabad hospital for X-ray 
examination. This examination showed that his ribs were 
fractured. As a protest there was a big rally of 865 'Red Shirt’ 
volunteers along with many others in plain clothes. They passed 
in procession through the streets but the police did not inter¬ 
fere. The total number of casualties and arrests in Frontier 
was in the neighbourhood of 127 and 2550 respectively. 
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KERALA 


The news of the arrest of the leaders at Bombay on the 9th 
August had the same affect in l£crala as in other parts of the 
country. There was unprecedented enthusiasm in the people. The 
boys and girls came out from their schools and colleges and 
paraded through the streets shouting ‘Quit India’ and 'Do or 
die* slogans. There were several lathi -charges on students’ de¬ 
monstrations but the colleges and schools remained empty for 
weeks. The lawyers of the state met in their library and decided 
to observe a week’s rest. The Calicut Bar Library remained 
deserted for a week. Barring the Public Prosecutor and his few 
assistants hardly any lawyer attended the courts. The court 
officers went on postponing the cases in which no lawyer app¬ 
eared. At many places people marched in their thousands to 
the nearest courts and registration office and forced them to 
close down. This was a special feature of the Kurumbrand 
Taluka. At Payyoli a procession of about one thousand people 
marched to the Munsif’s Court, the police station and the 
Sub-Registration office and forced their closure. They then 
proceeded to Jakkoli village and held' a meeting there. After 
some time a truck load of police arrived, but on seeing the 
strength and temper of the people, they did not dare to inter¬ 
fere with them. After the dispersal of the meeting they arrested 
seventeen men supposed to be the leaders. Meetings and pro¬ 
cessions continued to be held in several parts of Malabar dis¬ 
trict resulting mostly in lathi- charges. 

There was more or less a general round up of all the im¬ 
portant Congress workers in Malabar on the 10th and 11th 
August. Those who had gone to Bombay to attend the meeting 
of the AICC were arrested on their return to the district. During 
the first five months of the movement over two thousand people 
were arrested and detained or convicted in Malabar district 
alone. Travancore state also reported more than two thousand 
arrests and Cochin about a thousand. 

The Sub-Magistrate’s office at Chemanchery was $pmple- 
tely gutted and its records were burnt. The Government timber 
godown at Kallai was set on fire and timber .worth several 
thousands of rupees was destroyed. A bomb exploded in the 
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Sub-Magistrate’s court at Tellichery and brought down a wall 
of the building. 

A sub-post office in Cannanore was bombed at night 
badly damaging a portion of the building. A Government high 
school shed used for holding classes was burnt down and tele¬ 
graph wires over half a mile were cut and removed. Offices of 
five village Adhikaris in Kottayam were burnt down and their 
records destroyed. A Sub-Registrar’s office near Kuthuparamba 
was also burnt down. Petti Palam railway bridge between 
Tellichery and Mahe was dynamited but the damage was not 
considerable. 

In Kusumbrand an attempt was made to burn the Mahe 
and Nadapuram Road railway stations. Salt Depot at Mukali 
in Mahe was completely gutted. A railway bridge between 
Mahe and Nadapuram Road and the Nadapuram Munsif’s court 
was also dynamited and partly damaged. In the district of 
Calicut, Kallai railway bridge between Calicut and Kallai was 
dynamited and was partly damaged. The Government timber 
yard at Kallai was set fire to and European Golf Club house 
and the motor shed at Mayaramba near Calicut were burnt on 
the 21st night. The Erand Road bridge near Manchari was 
completely destroyed by dynamite, but an attempt to blow up 
another did not succeed. An effort to destroy Mapolah Rebel¬ 
lion Memorial resulted in partial success. 


TAMILNADU 

• 

There was a general strike throughout the province on 
August 9 and the following days. There were also the meetings 
and processions which were /a//z/-charged and tear-gassed. On 
hearing the news of the arrest of Gandhiji and Congress leaders 
there was complete strike in all the colleges of Madras Presi¬ 
dency and flags were hoisted on various hostels. In two hostels, 
where the flags were removed by the police, the students took up 
the flags and marched out of the hostels in a body. Schools were 
also on strike for a week. Students’ processions were severely 
/arti-charged. The order of whipping passed on 2nd September, 
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on two boys of Leyalla College, only served to stilfen the atti* 
tilde of the students. The Government issued a notification 
that boys who did not join classes on a particular date would 
have their names struck off the rolls. This threat proved un¬ 
availing as the colleges remained officially closed for quite 
some time and the students had ample opportunities to take 
active part in demonstrations and other activities. A large 
number of them were arrested. 

Almost all major mills in Madras went on strike. Among 
them was Buckingham & Carnatic Mill which was managed by 
westerners. It was wholly devoted to production of Khaki for sol¬ 
diers. The railway services in south India were disorganised to a 
considerable extent. Many through trains were cancelled. Those 
that ran did so at a speed of 15 miles an hour at night and 
were piloted by an engine. The pilot engine would go two 
stations ahead and give line clear. Near Bezwada 90 miles 
of rails were removed with the active assistance of gangmen. 
The trains from Madras to Calcutta did not run for about a 
fortnight. IhCoimbatore a goods train proceeding from Podanur 
to Singanallur on the main line carrying ammunition was der¬ 
ailed as a result of which two engines and eleven wagons cap¬ 
sized. The Government lost very valuable goods in this derail¬ 
ment. In Trichy district there were two derailments, one near 
Karur on the Trichy-Erode line and the other very near Trichy 
on the Trichy-Madura line. Incidents of the removal of fish¬ 
plates went on uninterrupted in the various sections of the South 
Indian Railway at several points. As a result of these activi¬ 
ties every train leaving Madras had two bogies of armed police¬ 
men. The local government jssued orders to village officers to 
depute the village guardsmen to patrol the railway lines round the 
clock. Railway lines were also removed on the sections beyond 
Maniyachi junction. A military contingent of about one hundred 
Punjabi soldiers were stationed at that junction to patrol the line. 
The railway station at Mannargudy was attacked by a big crowd 
and set on fire. Soon after a train arrived from Nidamangalam, 
but it was forced to go back to Nidamangalam. 

The military aerodrome at Coimbatore was completely 
burnt down. About forty military trucks were also set on fire 
and completely destroyed at the aerodrome. Law courts were 
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picketed at several places and a large number of liquor shops 
were burnt down. Three forest rest houses in north Arcot and 
a police station at Kadalmangudi were also gutted. The Govern¬ 
ment imposed collective fines on .the inhabitants of the four villa¬ 
ges who were responsible for causing damage to Government 
and railway property. They were Manargudi (Rs. 50,000), Triveli 
(Rs. 2,000), Karaikudi (Rs. 50,000), Poolankurichi (Rs. 5000). 

In Pankaj Mills, Coimbatore, firing on striking workers 
was ordered nineteen times but the police refused to shoot 
straight and only fired into the air. Thereupon a British ser¬ 
geant took away the rifles and shot dead two constables and 
wounded many others. Fearing serious breaches of section 144; 
air-raid sirens were sounded in addition to the usual police 
arrangements to prevent the people from taking out processions 
to celebrate Gandhiji’s birthday on 2nd October. In Madura 
the police shot dead several people for breach of curfew order. 
One particular case of cold blooded murder by the police has 
been the shooting down of a man who had to go out at night to 
call the nearby doctor to attend upon his wife who was about to 
deliver. The women did not servive the shock of her husband’s 
death. One of the common methods of torture practised 
by the police in Madura was to take the arrested persons far 
into the jungle, beat them mercilessly, bum all their clothes 
and then release them. 

The district of Ramnad deserves special mention. The 
struggle carried on by this district was swift and total. The en¬ 
tire system of communication was disorganised. ‘ All the village- 
folk gathered at a central place and decided that they should 
march towards Tiruvadani, the headquarter of a Taluk, and des¬ 
troy or capture all centres of the British authority. They sent 
a word to the police Sub-Inspector that the people’s Raj was 
established and that he should surrender. The Sub-Inspector 
advised all the policemen to put off their uniforms and shift to 
safer place. The people captured the police station, seized the 
two rifles kept there, broke open the sub-jail, released the pri¬ 
soners and then set fire to the Government offices. All commu¬ 
nications were cut and roads blocked. A narrow street was 
however inadvertantly left open. The military after a few days 
of these happenings poured in through this route. Then terror 
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was let loose on the people which turned Ramnad district into a 
Jallianwala Bagh. People were shot to death indiscriminately* 
Women were raped in the most cruel and shameless manner, 
and the whole villages were burnt down. 

In Coimbatore district a group of 22 villages where the 
burnt aerodrome was situated was declared a protected area 
and people were not allowed to enter there. The Malabar 
Special Police enacted the Chimur incident in this area. Almost 
all the male inhabitants were arrested and kept standing toge¬ 
ther in a very small enclosure which reminded the people of 
Black Hole. They were kept in this position for over a week 
and this happened only about thirty to forty yards from the 
Magistrate’s camp. The women who brought food for their 
males were often raped by the policemen under the nose of the 
Magistrate. 


SIND 

In August 1942 when the great* struggle for India’s in¬ 
dependence began, conditions in Sind were extremely diffi¬ 
cult. Half the province comprising the districts of Sukhur, 
Jacobabad, Larkana and Dadu (from out of 8 districts in the 
province) were submerged by the devastating floods. In 1942 
practically all the Congressmen in Sind were therefore busy 
with the relief work in the flood-stricken area. The other half 
of the province was under the sway of Martial Law owing to 
Hur disturbances. Districts of Hyderabad, Nawabshah, Thar- 
parkar and part of Sukhur were under Martial Law, and any 
public activity was completely banned in these districts for of 
course reasons of security. It was, therefore, natural that the 
Sind Congress workers thought it proper to start the struggle 
in the capital city of the province, and to concentrate there for 
sometime to come. Hence all activities were concentrated at 
Karachi. For the first two months the struggle and the workers 
and volunteers from all over the province were drafted to 
Karachi. Programme for Sind was first drawn up at Bombay 
by the Sind contingent of the AICC members and visitors on 
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the lines of programme framed by 40 to 45 AICC members who 
gathered at Bombay after the arrest of the leaders on the morn¬ 
ing of 9th# and framed a programme for the country. They were 
all arrested one by one as they reached Sind. At Karachi all 
the prominent Congressmen were arrested during the first week 
of the struggle. 

As stated above the struggle was concentrated during the 
first stage at Karachi, and Karachi played its part well. At the 
same time it was not all quiet in the interior. In fact the first 
arrest in the province was made in Sukhur district in Martial 
Law area. Activities were also noticed in Hyderabad and 
Nawabshah districts despite the Martial Law rule and several 
arrests were made in these two districts. 

As elsewhere in India, students played a great part during 
the early phase of the struggle. Processions, strikes, demonstra¬ 
tions, public meetings were the daily features in the beginning and 
the police had to resort to lathi-chargc several times each day. 
Arrests were made practically everyday, and on one single day 
as many as four hundred volunteers were arrested. Schools and 
colleges were closed for several weeks at Karachi. The colleges 
at Karachi, Shikarpur and Hyderabad were deserted practically 
for the whole term. A large number of students suffered im¬ 
prisonment, the chief amongst them having been under deten¬ 
tion for nearly three years alongwith other principal Congress 
workers. 

The traders of Sind also played their part in the struggle. 
All the principal markets in Karachi remained closed week after 
week extending over a period of about three months. The Indian 
Merchants Association withdrew their representatives on Rail¬ 
way Board, Port Trust and all other Government and semi- 
Govemment institutions. They also passed resolutions from 
time to time condemning Government’s repressive policy and 
urging negotiations with the Congress. But in the sphere of 
labour no ambitious result could be achieved as all the Congress 
labour leaders were arrested within the first week and the field 
was left to the communists. All the same strike in indivi¬ 
dual factories and manufacturing concerns did take place. 

Dislocation of communications was rightly or wrongly con¬ 
sidered to be*a permissible item in the struggle and several cases 
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of cutting of telegraph wires took place in Sind also. A boy 
named Heme Kalani aged about 17 or 18 years, who attempted 
to tamper with the railway lines near Sukhur was sentenced to 
death. He was executed despite protests and mercy appeals 
from all over Sind. Among other miscellaneous activities orga¬ 
nised were picketing at the Imperial Bank office and the publi¬ 
cation of a daily Congress Bulletin. The police carried several 
searches to find out as to where the Congress Bulletin was pub¬ 
lished, but the press remained untraced. Till the end the Bulletin 
continued to be issued without break. 

As the struggle developed, it spread into the interior of the 
province i.e. in the Martial Law area as also in the fiood-striken 
area. After the province played its part and hundreds of peo¬ 
ple courted imprisonment everywhere strikes, picketing publi¬ 
cation of bulletins were the main activities. In the Martial 
Law area Congressmen had to suffer unbearable torture. Flogg¬ 
ing followed by imprisonment was a very common feature. 
Young boys of 14 or 15 were arrested and subjected to flogging. 
Like other parts of India the police authorities behaved in a 
very cruel and inhuman manner. The authorities in Karachi 
beside employing their regular police and involving the assis¬ 
tance of the civic-guards often engaged the gaonda elements 
in the city to suppress the struggle. Mass arrests, indiscrimi¬ 
nate faM/-charges, unwarranted house-searches, launching of 
false and fabricated prosecutions were some of the methods 
used to crush the morale of the people. Police constables some¬ 
time sentered into the shops and residential premises and bela¬ 
boured innocent men and insulted women. An inquiry into the 
manner of /afA/-charges made by the police was instituted by 
the Indian Merchants Association, Karachi. Their report said : 
"From the depositions made before us by the various wit¬ 
nesses, who are alleged to have been belaboured by the 
police, we have come to the conclusion that the police in 
dealing with public, particularly on the 12th August 1942, 
has acted in a very high-handed manner and used far 
more force than was actually necessary in suppressing the 
alleged agitators and that it also indulged in indiscrimi¬ 
nately assaulting innocent persons who were not taking 
any part in any demonstrations/’ 
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The police used lathi not only for dispersing the crowds 
but also for belabouring the respectable persons going about on 
their lawful business either on foot or on bicycle. They also 
entered reading rooms, restaurants and clubs and indiscriminate¬ 
ly assaulted the people sitting therein and also arrested a num¬ 
ber of them. They chased young boys and knocked them down 
with lathis and also resorted to indiscriminate arrests of students 
who had absolutely nothing to do with any demonstrations or 
acts of rowdyism. These boys were mercilessly assaulted and 
dragged into the police lorries where they were sat upon and 
trampled, kicked and abused by the policemen. These arrested 
persons were in most cases subjected to very humiliating 
and cruel treatment at the police stations. Some of the young 
victims, mostly students and sons of respectable citizens stated 
that at the police stations after severe beating, they were taken 
into a room and further beaten. They were also compelled to 
touch the boots of the policemen with their noses. 

The treatment accorded to ladies was almost savage. Bat¬ 
ches of women workers including girls of tender age were arres¬ 
ted, kept in the lock-up for the whole day often without food 
and water and with no sanitary arrangements, and taken in the 
evening in police vans outside the city and left there sometimes 
at the distance of a mile or two from the city, to plough their 
long way back to the town. 


UNITED PROVINCES 

United Provinces especially the eastern part rose enmass 
when the call came. The strikes and demonstrative activities in 
the first two or three days were followed by a widespread action 
aimed at damaging the Government’s administrative machinery. 
The UP administration stopped at nothing in its attempt to 
suppress the people. Brutal /^/-charges, wanton shootings, 
whipping, plunder, heavy collective fines and their realization 
with illegal means, searches on the slightest suspicion, station¬ 
ing of the military in cities and villages, seizure of cyclostyle 
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machines and printing presses, arrests not only of known wor¬ 
kers but even of sympathisers, nothing was left untried for put¬ 
ting down the people and keeping the British Raj alive. Accor¬ 
ding to the Chief Adviser to the, Governor of UP, 26 lakhs of 
rupees were realized as collective fines. If the way the fines 
were realized is taken into account the amount was one-and-a- 
half times if not twice as much. 

In the city of Benaras all the important workers and leaders 
were arrested in the early hours of 9th August and all Congress 
offices including the one located in the Benaras Hindu Univer¬ 
sity premises were seized by the police. People answered the 
arrests of Gandhiji and other Congress leaders by observing a 
complete strike. There was a procession and a meeting in the 
evening in which the students took a leading part. The meeting 
comprised of about fifty thousand people. On the 10th morning 
a group of girl students raided the Congress office then in 
the police control and took possession of it. In the afternoon 
a group of about one thousand students marched to the court 
and asked the court officials to resign from the Government ser¬ 
vice. A lathi-charge was made in which a number of students 
were injured. The people replied by cutting the telegraph and 
telephone wires in and around the city. On their way back to the 
University the students pulled down the telephone and tele¬ 
graph poles. As a result telephone services remained sus¬ 
pended in the city of Benaras for a considerable length of 
time. On 11th August two batches of students again went to 
the court. One of these batches was lathi -charged and fired upon 
resulting in the death of two persons and seriously injuring about 
two dozen. Another batch jeached the court with a crowd of 
about one thousand people. The gates of the court were locked 
but somehow a student got on to the building, took down the 
Union Jack and hoisted the national tri-colour. About 250 
Government trainees of the aeronautics called NCOs also ac¬ 
tively participated in the students’ activities. On the 12th, large 
batches of students started for the villages. About a thou¬ 
sand students scattered themselves in the countryside in order 
to deliver the Congress message to the people. 

The railway lines from Benaras to Lucknow, Allahabad, 
Gaya and Patna on EIR and NWR were damaged. Telegraph 
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wires and their poles were pulled down. Both the aerodromes 
of Rajwadi and Babtpur were rendered serviceless. All the 
railway stations from Haran Maduadish to Raja Talab Station 
on BNW were burnt. In all half a dozen railway stations were 
burnt and the cash seized from these stations was distributed 
among the villagers. The military supply depot was raided. 
Grand Trunk Road and other main roads were blocked by 
pulling down trees or by digging up at several places. All the 
intermediate colleges were picketed and closed. National flag 
was hoisted on several posts in the district. At one or two 
places police sub-inspectors hoisted the flag with their own 
hands. A portion of Mirzapur station was also burnt. Grain 
godowns were raided and the grain was distributed among the 
villagers. In the city the police stations were raided and occu¬ 
pied by the people. On the 16th police fired on a gathering of 
people somewhere between Benaras and Mughalserai causing 
the death of five persons and injuring many. A procession in 
the city was also fired upon as a result of which two boys of 
13 and 14 years of age were killed and 14 persons wounded. 

At Dhanpur a large procession was fired upon by a police 
party as a result of which ten persons were killed. Here the 
people retaliated by killing a few constables. In Badegor the 
District Magistrate occupied an Ayurvedic school conducted by a 
Congressman and arrested a number of students. He then 
flogged several respectable residents of the village. In Cholapur 
village five persons were killed and 27 injured as a result of 
police firing. The District Magistrate also flogged several per¬ 
sons after tying them down to poles. On the 28th the police 
fired on a peaceful crowd in Syed Razak near Mughalserai resul¬ 
ting in the death of more than 50 persons and injuring more than 
two hundred. As a result of these mass acts of terror several 
villages were deserted. Batches of girl students toured the dis¬ 
trict and rendered what relief and succour they could to the 
people. 

In the great industrial town of Kanpur there was a complete 
strike on 9th and the following two days as also the demons¬ 
trations in which the students took a prominent part. The 
workers of almost all the mills remained on strike from 5th to 
24th August. The strike in the mills belonging to Juggilal 
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Kamlakar continued for a longer period. On the 10th the 
police fired on three occasions to suppress the people’s revolt in 
spite of which demonstrations continued on the 11th August. 
There were cases of causing damage to means of communica¬ 
tions and raids on branch post-offices. A train was derailed. 
The police fired repeatedly on different occasions killing many 
people. 

In Allahabad there was a general strike on the 9th of 
August which included all the schools and colleges. Tension 
prevailed in the city throughout the day. From 10th to 12th 
August there were large scale demonstrations of students and 
the people. Kumari Shakuntala Sharma, a first year student 
of Allahabad University and daughter of Shri Shiv Shankar 
Sharma, Executive Engineer, PWD, showed exemplary courage 
in the face of police repression. With a tri-colour in her hand, 
she piloted the march of a students' procession to the Kuchehri 
on 12th August. In spite of stringent police arrangements the 
students succeeded in hoisting the tri-colour on the top of the 
Kuchehri building. The Collector Mr. A. D. Dixon and S. P., 
Mr. C. W. Kemp who personally supervised the operations 
repeatedly asked the processionists to disperse. Dixon attemp¬ 
ted to snatch the tri-colour from Kumari Shakuntala who turned 
out to be unyielding and firmly planted the flag staff on the 
ground almost crushing the feet of Dixon. An infuriated Dixon 
thereupon ordered a lathi-charge in which many students inclu¬ 
ding Kumari Shakuntala were seriously injured. When the pro¬ 
cessionists persisted, Dixon ordered firing. As one of the tommies 
was aiming his gun at Kumari Shakuntala who lay on the 
ground with her head profusely bleeding, a boy student named 
Lai Padmadhar of Rewa stood up obscuring Kumari Shakun¬ 
tala and jeering at the tommy for attempting to fire at a girl. 
The same moment a bullet pierced the head of Lai Padma¬ 
dhar who fell on the ground and died instantaneously. Later 
Kumari Shakuntala refused water from a tommy. The injured 
were taken to the hospital and the body of the martyr to the 
Students' Union building. Another procession was taken out 
in another part of the city, and that too was fired upon causing 
injuries to several persons. In the evening fire was-again opened 
on a procession in which many were injured and a boy of 14 
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was killed. The news of these firings created a tense atmosphere 
in the city. For three days from 12th there was a widespread 
dislocation of all the means of communications. The District 
Court, the police stations and a number of post offices were 
raided during which police and military fired on several occa¬ 
sions killing many persons. On the 13th the aerodrome was 
attacked and the out-posts and a branch post office were burnt 
down. Wire cutting and pulling down of electric poles con¬ 
tinued on 14th as well. All the roads were barricaded with 
trees, poles, wires, stones and bricks etc. At Rambaug several 
policemen were caught and disarmed. About half a dozen 
military trucks were burnt down. The civil and military admi¬ 
nistration in Allahabad remained paralysed for three days and 
resumed functioning only when a spectre of death and destruc¬ 
tion had fully gripped the city. The college boys were foicibly 
evacuated from their hostels. The military was posted in the 
streets. Those who wore Gandhi caps came in for special atten¬ 
tion. To give a few instances a boy wearing a Gandhi cap was 
passing along the crossing of Grand Trunk Road and Louther 
Road. One of the soldiers stationed there tried to remove the 
cap but the boy defended himself. Another soldier shot at the 
boy. The bullet whizzed past him and struck a young washer¬ 
man killing him on the spot. The boy was again shot at. He 
was seriously injured, and fell down. Soon the unrest spread 
from the city to the district. Many police stations were raided 
and the stations lying between Allahabad and Benaras were 
attacked, captured or burnt. Following this the repression in 
the district took more ferocious forms. The police beat, arres¬ 
ted and looted whom they liked. There were firings on several 
occasions in the district. At Handia several students were tied 
to a tree and shot dead. It is worthy of mention here that a 
Muslim Deputy Collector who was greatly shocked at the wan¬ 
ton and wholly unjustified firing on the students on 12th August 
tendered his resignation. 

Like other cities of LIP, Agra observed strike on 9th and 
10th August. Students left schools and colleges and organised 
demonstrative activities. In spite of the severe repression of the 
Government .the struggle gathered momentum day by day. 
More than one thousand people were arrested in the first few 
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weeks of the struggle. Extensive damage was done to telephone 
and telegraph wires in and around the city. Several stations on 
on the EIR were burnt down. Similar fate overtook the stations 
of Siandar, Kithan and Bhandai. On the BB & Cl railway six 
goods trains were derailed. Two engines were damaged beyond 
repair and four others seriously damaged. The Income-tax 
office was raised to the ground by a band of 12 workers. In 
these and other operations not a single life was lost. A crowd 
of about two hundred persons raided the station at Chamraula. 
The police opened fire killing five and injuring thirty persons. 

In the village of Doheria of Gorakhpur district four to five 
thousand people formed a procession and went through a number 
of villages shouting Congress slogans. Mr. Moss, the Collector 
having learnt of the procession sent three dozen constables to 
intercept and disperse it. The processionists sat down and re¬ 
fused to disperse. Shooting was resorted to causing death of 
two persons and injuring several. When the ammunition ex¬ 
hausted 76 persons were arrested. While the arrests were 
being made Mr. Moss arrived in his car with two truck 
loads of military. Then terror was let loose which resulted in 
the burning down of the entire village of Doheria. Thirteen 
persons were reported dead and about 100 injured who were 
refused medical aid. In Palli villages, there are several well-to- 
do zamindars. This village was left at the mercy of the police 
and the military. A portion was burnt down and the zamindars 
and their families were severely beaten and deprived of all their 
belongings. 

A reward of Rs. 5000 was announced on the head of 
professor Shibanlal Saxena. Jn the course of his tour the profe¬ 
ssor was recognised by the Mukhtar’s son in the village of 
Gordhawa. The Mukhtar’s son arrested Shibanlal and sent 
word to the police station and asked for the reward. Another 
zaniindar hearing of the arrest came to the village and 
wanted Shibanlal to accompany him. He shot down the 
Mukhtar’s son on the spot when the later refuse to part with 
the professor. Then the zamindar went to the Collector and 
told him that the Mukhtar whose son he has murdered had 
given shelter to professor Shibanlal. On hearing of this the 
Collector went to the Mukhtar’s house and asked him to sur- 
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render the professor. In the scuffle that ensued the Mukhtar’s 
house was burnt. Shortly afterwards, however, the Collector 
learnt the truth from another source and the military was 
stopped from further plunder. 

Ballia observed complete strike in the town on the 9th 
August which included all schools and colleges. On the 10th a 
large procession of students moved towards the District Court 
and was /^/-charged as a result of which many students were 
injured. A batch of girls after picketing the courts joined the 
boys’ procession. A strong police party stopped the procession 
and after taking some of the girls in custody fired at the mob 
killing two on the spot and injuring several. The news of fir¬ 
ing on the students caused a flutter among the people of the 
district. The village folk rose enmasse and attacked and des¬ 
troyed many centres of authority. Extensive damage was done 
to the means of communications as also the railway lines. 
Many railway and police stations in the rural areas were attacked 
and destroyed. Large batches of villagers both Hindus and 
Muslims from villages gathered together and made a concen¬ 
trated attack on the district jail and demanded the release of 
the leaders. The District Magistrate agreed to the people’s 
demand and set free the prisoners. The triumphant crowd 
marched through the streets shouting slogans. Not a single 
policeman was visible anywhere. They raided the Government 
seed stores and houses of one or two government officials. No 
personal harm was, however, caused to any body. Soon after a 
strong force of armed police resorted to firing. Mr. Marshal 
Smith, the Director of Civil Defence reached Ballia on the night 
of 22nd August. He ordered the looting of some houses. Heavy 
fines were imposed on businessmen and forcibly realised on the 
spot. Many persons were beaten, tortured and then thrown 
behind the bars. 

The radio sets and licensed guns of many people of the 
town were confiscated. In the village of Shikandarpur the wife 
of a Congressman was lying in confinement. She was driven 
out and the house was looted. His property worth rupees twenty 
thousand and another property worth rupees fifty thousand 
belonging to someone else were looted by the police. About a 
dozen houses were burnt in the village. The people of many 
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other villages of Ballia like Bahuhata, Sonabass and many 
others were looted and their houses burnt. A large number of 
persons were killed. The civil and military police was stationed 
in the Ballia District to keep order. There was hardly a police¬ 
man or a police official who did not extort money on one pre¬ 
text or another from the rich and the well-to-do sections of the 
people. They also made deliberate attempts at injuring or loot¬ 
ing the Muslims in order to whip up communal feelings. 

Ghazipur is yet another town where dislocation activities 
took place at a very large scale. An aerodrome was burnt down 
by the people in the first week of the movement. Because the 
Government could not trace those who were responsible for 
burning down the aerodrome they turned their deluge on the 
neighbouring villages. The two neighbouring villages were given 
over to loot and arson. Warrants of arrests were issued against 
most of the residents of the villages. The males deserted the 
villages leaving a few females behind. The crops were damaged 
by the military. After the loot and reducing the villages to 
shambles heavy fines were imposed and realised with maximum 
ruthlessness. To get the males back to the villages a Tahsildar 
tried a ruse. He announced that on' a particular day the 
people should come to take receipts for the fines. The few who 
turned up were put under arrest. Seeing this the rest kept away. 
This village was looted thrice and then a fine of Rs. 10,000 
was imposed and forcibly realised. In the village of Ghahmar 
the police announced that whoever helps the Congress his house 
would be blown up. A house belonging to a Congressman was 
blown up to start with as a deterant punishment. The village 
of Suhawal which was inhibited by rich farmers, was completely 
plundered. Among the victims was a son of the late Captain 
B. Ram Prakash Singh. When it was discovered that they had 
looted a Captain’s son who was also an tx-tahsildar and a 
Government pensioner, they expressed their regrets but the 
looted property was not returned. One of the localities of 
Ghazipur city and many villages were also plundered in the 
same manner. According to a very conservative estimate about 
one hundred persons were killed in the district in the first round 
of fight. More than two hundred houses were b,umt and an 
unknown number of them was looted. 
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Jaunpur district as well as the city observed strikes and 
demonstrations like many other towns of U.P. Some police and 
railway stations were raided and captured. There was a serious 
firing in Jaunpur on August 10 as a result of which some per¬ 
sons were killed and many injured. The disturbances in the 
Jaunpur area were suppressed with all the customary brutali¬ 
ties of Martial Law. Machhlishahar was given over to the 
military which ultimately plundered the town. Soldiers forcibly 
entered into some houses and took away the jewellery and 
other valuables. A large number of women were raped some 
of them later fell into the well to save their honour. Similar 
happenings took place in Badshahpur and other places in 
Jaunpur. 

In Moradabad a large procession of about forty thousand 
people was taken out on 11th August. It was fired upon near 
the railway station as a result of which a large number of per¬ 
sons was killed and injured. Later the troops were called out, 
but the procession remained peaceful throughout. On the 12th 
the people attacked and damaged the railway station and des¬ 
troyed the records of the booking office. The police also re¬ 
sorted to firing to disperse a peaceful procession in Etah on 11th 
August. On the same day a police station was raided in Bij- 
nore. The police resorted to firing which resulted in the death 
of several persons. The police also tried to disperse a peace¬ 
ful crowd in Sitapur in which several persons were killed and 
scores were seriously injured. In Azamgarh the police station 
was raided on August 16 as a result of which the police force, 
in the course of an indiscriminate firing, killed about fifty per¬ 
sons. This followed a regular reign of terror in the district of 
Azamgarh. Peaceful meetings were fired upon in which many 
persons were killed. In Almora also the police fired upon a 
peaceful crowd killing a large number of people. In some 
cases damage was caused to the means of communications. 

A large number of Congress offices and Khadi centres were 
seized and burnt in Meerut, Akbarpur, Faizabad, Ballia, Gha- 
zipur, Gorakhpur, Bahraich, Gonda, Chanda, and Benares. 
Large stocks of Khaddar were confiscated to be either sold by 
auction or burnt. At some places, the workers of these cen¬ 
tres were arrested. Meetings, processions, prabhat pheris etc. 
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were prohibited and lathi-charges and shootings were resorted 
to freely and indiscriminately. At Bhatpur about 30 miles 
from Gorakhpur the police under the direction of the Collec¬ 
tor Mr. Moss broke open a Khddi Bhandar and burnt down the 
stocks worth rupees thirty thousand. He himself shot at the 
tricolour flag flying over the Bhandar . In his mad desire to 
loot and burn other people’s property, the Collector also 
crossed the boundary of his district. The railway lines in the 
eastern part of U.P. remained dislocated for a long time. Traffic 
also remained suspended on Allahabad-Jaunpur and Allahabad- 
Pratapgarh lines for several weeks. There was a general round¬ 
up of Congressmen at Mathura on 28th August when most of 
the workers were arrested. The people who had gathered to 
see off the arrested workers were la ^/-charged. At Agra courts 
and colleges were picketed by the students. Houses of the 
teachers who attempted to attend the colleges were also picket¬ 
ed. Many student picketers were severely beaten by the police. 
In all nine railway stations were burnt down, including the 
stations of Barhan, Bat, Fatehpur Sikri, Sikandra, Billochpur 
and Idgah. Several police stations and the Government cloth¬ 
ing factory was also burnt down. On September 22, the In¬ 
come Tax Office including all its records was completely des¬ 
troyed. About a hundred persons from the neighbouring vil¬ 
lages were fired upon by the military patrols in the act of 
removing the railway lines and sleepers near the Tundla stations 
as a result of which five persons were killed. The villagers suc¬ 
ceeded in retreating with their dead and wounded. 

In Meerut a huge procession was taken out on 9th Sep¬ 
tember. More than 60 persofts were arrested. An active Cong¬ 
ress worker Mr. Kishan Singh son of Mr. Mani Ram was seve¬ 
rely beaten and interned for two weeks. In Khurja student 
picketers prevented the students from entering the colleges by 
blocking the road. The Deputy Collector ordered a lathi-charge 
and a firing as a result of which several persons were killed. 
At Brindaban a public meeting was lathi -charged and later fired 
upon as a result of which about fifty persons received 
serious lathi wounds, six were wounded seriously by firing and 
one was killed. At Kasganj a procession was /a^'-charged as 
a result of which people got excited and indulged in stone 
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throwing at the police which later ran away. In Bulandshahr 
Congress prisoners were brutally flogged on September 29, by 
the order and in the presence of the newly arrived Collector 
Mr. Hardy just because the pYisoners had insisted on their 
right of collective prayers. The Collector arrived at night with 
a posse of constables and had them brutally beaten. Many were 
seriously injured. Their cries could be easily heard in the town. 
The house of a sub-inspector of police was later burnt. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES 

Central Provinces responded with alacrity to the news of 
the arrest of Gandhiji and the Congress leaders. In Nagpur and 
other towns there were complete strikes. The mills and fact¬ 
ories stopped work and the students came out of their colleges 
and schools in thousands to organise demonstrations. 

At Nagpur there was a big gathering of about thirty 
thousand people in the evening of 9th August. A strong police 
force was close by but it felt helpless before the surging tide of 
popular enthusiasm. The strikes continued the next day, and 
so also the demonstrations. In the morning of 11th Augusta 
big procession of students and young men paraded the streets 
and demonstrated in-front of the college building. There was a 
lathi -charge and six students were taken into custody. The pro¬ 
cession, however, refused to disperse and demanded release of 
the arrested persons. Ultimately the police had to yield and 
release the students. The procession then went to the District 
Court and called upon the lawyers to come out. The District 
Magistrate asked the City Magistrate to open Are but the later 
refused on the ground that the students were non-violent. The 
District Magistrate then assumed control of the situation and 
opened Are as a result of which two students were wounded. 
A young student then went up to the top of the building, 
brought down the Union Jack and hoisted the tri-colour in place 
of it. Soon after a bullet hit him and he fell down and was 
seriously wounded. When all this was happening the European 
members of* the Civil Service and Registry sought safety in 
flight. 
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After this wanton shooting the people, anticipating more 
shootings, began to prepare themselves for self protection. On 
the night of the 11th the main roads were barricaded with tele* 
phone wires and poles and other things. Patrols were posted at 
important points to guard the localities. During the night and 
the day following many police stations were burnt and their 
records destroyed. A couple of post offices were also attacked 
and their records burnt. When the local police officers disobeyed 
the command to fire on the people the District Magistrate sent 
for the military and personally assumed charge of the city. It 
is understood that most of the Indian Military units stationed 
at Kamthi did not agree to open fire on the people. The re¬ 
giment of Mahar infantry was then called oi't and the city was 
handed over to them for the kill. The Mahar Regiment posted 
itself at important points and shot down any body who came 
across. During the night and the day following scores of people 
were killed and several hundred wounded. At dawn four head 
constables and two sergeants were killed by the people. For 
five days the people of Nagpur faced the armed might of the 
British bureaucracy. It may be mentioned here that the Hindu¬ 
stani Seva Dal, played an active part in the revolutionary 
activities in Nagpur. 

The movement spread from urban to rural areas. The 
people of Umerer captured the tahsil office, the police lines 
and the railway station, destroyed their records and also set 
fire to the buildings. They also damaged the railway line and 
the telegraph wires. The tahsil was completely cut off from 
the city, and the people enjoyed freedom for a while. The police 
stations at Monda and Kuhi were also captured. Among 
the killed and injured wer£ some peasants and some police 
constables. The people in Ramtek captured the police stations. 
The police officers and the Tahsildar who were captured, were 
asked to wear Khadi and the Gandhi cap. Not only that they 
did so, they with their own hands, set fire to the tahsil and the 
police records. The railway staff also did likewise. Similar events 
took place in Kalmeshwar, Kaapa, Bharatwada and Khapar- 
kheda and the Government organised punitive raids. The Mahar 
Regiment took the principal part in these raids. 

The district of Wardha gave a spirited response to the 
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Congress call. Large public meetings were severely lathi-cb&rgtd 
and repeatedly fired upon. Local Congressl eaders like Kisho- 
rilal Mashruwala, Dada Bharamadhikari, Shrimati Dhotre and 
others were arrested. The villages rose in open rebellion and 
their spontaneous large scale actions resulted in the destruction 
of police stations and post offices. The rebellion of the rural 
population was sought to be suppressed in the most ruthless 
manner. It may be mentioned here that the Indian soldiers at 
several places refused to be a party to the campaign of mur¬ 
der and loot. At a number of places the truck drivers refused 
to carrythe police except when unarmed. Indiscriminate 
arrests, collective fines, special courts, confiscation of property, 
proclamation of important workers, punitive raids, burning 
villages, looting and raping of women were the methods used 
by the Governmemt for suppressing the revolution in Central 
Provinces. 

At Ashti the people were holding a perfectly peaceful 
condolence meeting in memory of late Shri Mahadeo Desai. 
Some Government officers arrived on the spot and asked the 
people to disperse. On their refusal one officer shot down 
in cold blood a boy against whose father he bore grudge. A 
Congress worker who protested against this deliberate murder 
of an innocent child was also shot down. The people challen¬ 
ged the officer to do his worst by the shouts of ‘Maro Goli* 
4 Maro Goli ' (Shoot us). The officer continued to kill till 
his ammunition was exhausted. The infuriated mob then over 
powered him and his party in retaliation of which the military 
burnt down every house in the village and a punitive fine was 
imposed. 

In Maraoti village the people were holding a peaceful 
meeting under the national flag which they had planted in 
the Chowk. The police party arrived and ordered them to dis¬ 
perse. On their refusal to disperse they started to beat them 
with lathis. The people surrounded them, snatched their lathis 
and belaboured them. The patwari rescued two officers from 
the angry crowd and sent them out of the village through the 
back door of his house. Next day the officers arrived with a 
party of about 150 policemen. The patwarVs son who went 
to greet them Was the first to be shot down. Then followed an 
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orgy of shootings, arson and plunder and other tortures. Heavy 
collective fines were imposed on many villages. Since 9th of 
August railway communications were dislocated several times 
between Nagpur-Bhusaval, Nagpur- Itarsi, Nagpur-Chhindawara 
and Jalgaon-Chalisgaon railway stations. Telegraph and tele¬ 
phone wires were also damaged on a large scale. Nagpur had no 
connection for over a week. Currency notes worth rupees seven 
lacs were looted from a Government treasury in a small town 
in the Central Provinces. Similar information was received 
from other areas, where Government treasuries and banks could 
not be adequately guarded. Demonstrations, lathi -charges and 
firings continued after a month of leaders’ arrests. Lathi -charges 
were also reported from Jabbalpore, Mandla, Waraseoni, 
Wardha, Betul, Hoshangabad and other districts. On 6th 
September, Azad Naujawan conference was fired upon and 
Ztif/H-charged by the police in Jabbalpore. In spite of the police 
efforts to disturb the meetings, speeches were made condemn¬ 
ing the Government policy. After the dispersal of the meeting 
twenty persons including two women offered Satyagraha. 

Complete strike was observed for seven days at Jabbal¬ 
pore, Kathi, Mandala, Damoh, Saugor, Gartakola, Khuri, 
Narsinghpur, Herda, Hars, Khandwa, Barhanpur, Betul, Mul- 
-tai, Durg, Kaichur, Bhatpara, Bilaspur, Akatara, Tanigir, Ben- 
dra and Mungheh. Telephone, and, telegraph wires were damaged 
on a large scale all over the Central Provinces. Serious dislo¬ 
cations were reported from Jabbalpore, Salaiya, Rathi, Patheria, 
Barhanpur, Damoh, Saugor, Lakhanadon, Warseoni, Itarsi, 
Betul, Chardwara, Chapra (Seoni), Mandla, Cawrighat, Bargi, 
Nainpur, Lodhikheda, Cheohali, and Hoshangabad. Post- 
Offices, police-stations, and letter boxes were also burnt or 
otherwise damaged at Jabbalpore, Mandla, Harda, Betul, 
Balaghat. A military godown was burnt at Raipur as also a 
big teak wood stock at Betul. 

In Saugor the DSP held up a procession of 15,000 at the 
Kotwali and ordered the police to open fire. The timely appear¬ 
ance of the Magistrate on the scene saved the situation as he 
was against opening fire on a peaceful and orderly procession. 

The Women of Saugor played a prominent part in the 
demonstrations. About 300 women were arrested in this district. 
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They approached every official and member of the bar on 
Raksha Bandhan Day and requested the former to resign 
and the latter to refrain from attending the court. On the 6th 
and 8th, firing took place at.Jabbalpore on processions and 
meetings. Successful meetings however, were held in spite of 
police opposition at Raipur, Seoni, Saugor and other places. 

Colleges and courts of Jabbalpore and some other towns 
were picketed by the students and the public. Telephone 
wires were cut down at Damoh, Seoni (Damoh) Saugor, Burgi, 
Gosalpur and Kevlari near Sagoni. Telegraph wires and poles 
were cut and removed at Jabbalpore on the 6th and at Govind- 
ganj and Jawaharganj on 8th September. Serious derailments 
of goods train were reported from Gosaipur, 15 miles from 
Jabbalpore, on G1P Railway. 

At Sevagram the CID officer of Sevagram sent his resign- 
action on hearing the news of Mahatmaji’s arrest. He was arres- 
ed and tried under the police act. All the village officers of 
Sevagram resigned except the Chowkidar. Sevagram village 
carried on 'Quit India’ Satyagraha campaign. Several arrests 
were made. The villagers arranged to maintain the families of 
the arrested satyagrahis. 

All noted Congressmen in Wardha were arrested in the 
first sweep. After that the women of Wardha helped by 
male workers had carried on a splendid non-violent campaign 
against the Government. About 80 ladies were arrested. Among 
them were Seth Jamnalal Bajaj’s daughter Uma and daughter- 
in-law Savitri, his nieces, Shri Saitana Tyabji, Shri Sarohini 
Navavli, Mrs. Dhotra and Mrs. Dharmadhikari. About 70 
arrests were made on the 9th • September, when large scale 
demonstrations were organised. 

Chimur presents a vivid illustration of what British rule 
was and how it managed to sustain. More particularly it is a 
vivid example of the atrocities the British Government perpe¬ 
trated in its attempt to suppress the Indian struggle for free¬ 
dom. Happenings in Chimur present a whole series of wrongs 
and wanton outrages. A wholly uncalled for firing on a peace¬ 
ful crowd resulting in the death of one young man and injuries 
to several, refusal of the officials to listen to the just complaints 
of the people, murder of four officials by the people, military 
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invasion and occupation of the town of Chimur and arrest of 120 
able bodied men, a wholesale and thorough going loot of the 
town for three days accompanied by the rape of a most cruel 
and heartless description of a large number of women including 
a young girl of 12 and an old woman of 60 and also the women 
in advanced stages of pregnancy, suppression of all news of the 
happenings, arrest of all those who dared enter the town for 
making inquiries, the Government’s pitiful attempt to deny or 
explain away the outrages, Prof. Bhansali’s visit to Delhi and 
his entreaties with Mr. Aney to intervene and press for a pub¬ 
lic inquiry, the latter’s contemptuous refusal. Prof. Bhansali’s 
fast unto death for vindicating the honour of women, his repea¬ 
ted arrests and releases, his visits to Chimur, trial of the persons 
arrested in August by a special court, announcement of death 
sentence to twenty persons and transportation for life to twenty- 
six, Government ban on newspapers forbidding publication of 
news about Prof. Bhansali’s fast and matters connected with 
it, an order by the Collector of Wardha prohibiting people from 
meeting or paying respects to Prof. Bhansali, was in brie**, the 
episode of Chimur. 

People in Central Provinces as also elsewhere were deeply 
agitated when fragments of news about happenings in Chimur 
reached them. The people were anxious to have more news but 
the Government was anxious to shut them off from all know¬ 
ledge of happenings in Chimur. A few brave souls attempted 
to enter Chimur and see things for themselves but they were 
arrested. Shri Valemjkar, an inmate of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
ashram managed to get through. 

In the face of the rising tide of public resentment against 
Government measures to prevent inquiries into Chimur happen¬ 
ings even by ordinary citizens, the Government saw wisdom in 
relaxing its restrictions and allowed Dr. Moonje and his com¬ 
panion, facilities for investigating the Chimur happenings. Dr. 
Moonje was accompanied by the Deputy Commissioner of the 
Nagpur Division. 

A group of five prominent ladies also visited Chimur in 
the third week of September to inquire into the charges of moles¬ 
tation and rape of women. Their findings indicated that as soon 
aa the military entered Chimur on the 19th August, it arrested 
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almost all able bodied mao. After removing the men folk the 
soldiers took complete possession of all the houses, looted every¬ 
thing they could lay their hands on and outraged women to their 
heart’s content. In order to save themselves from this, many 
young women hid themselves under hay, fodder or any other 
dirty rubbish they could find. Women tried to protect them¬ 
selves by keeping together in batches of 25 to 30. For two 
whole days, 20th and 21st August, the women and children 
could get nothing to eat and not even water to drink, since 
their houses were overrun and occupied by soldiers. Their kitchen 
and provisions were for the soldiers alone. Even infants of a few 
months remained without milk, while all the milk, all the tea, all 
eatables were at the disposal of the military. The whole military 
fed on Chimur while the people starved. The soldiers hunted 
young women from place to place and outraged them in the 
bye-lanes. No women was safe. Even pregnnnt women, 
women who had just delivered, and girls of 12 and 13 years of 
age were outraged. It may be interesting to note here that when 
their visit to Chimur was planned, enquiries were made as to 
whether there was any legal restrictions on persons wanting to 
go to Chimur. 

Prof. J.P. Bhansali who had served as a professor in 
Bombay and Ahmedabad and during the movement was a 
member of Sevagram Ashram and a close associate of 
Ghandhiji, was deeply moved by the reports he received of the 
sufferings of women in Chimur. He could scarcely believe that 
a Government with some pretensions to being civilized will ter¬ 
rorise the people into submission. If women in India, whose 
greatest pride and possession in life is their honour and chas¬ 
tity could be so wantonly outraged, must he, he asked him¬ 
self, continue to breathe and allow these outrages to go unchal¬ 
lenged. Before taking any extreme steps he went to Delhi and 
met Mr. Aney a member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
and pleaded with him to take suitable steps to safeguard the 
honour of women in India. He went to Mr. Aney partly 
because he knew him personally and partly because he latter 
hailed from C.P. in which the outrages took place. Mr. Aney 
turned a deaf ear to the pleadings of Prof. Bhansali. As a last 
recourse Prof. Bhansali resorted to a fast unto death to be 
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broken only if and when the demand for a public inquiry into 
the Chimur outrages was conceded. 

The fast of Prof. Bhansali was followed by the Indian 
people with deep sympathy and anxious concern. The Govern¬ 
ment promulgated an order prohibiting publication of all news 
about Prof. Bhansali. The Indian public could know nothing 
about the order as publication of the order itself was made an 
offence. The Government fondly imagined that by promulgat¬ 
ing the order the fast of Prof. Bhansali would be successfully 
scotched. The course of events however soon disillusioned. 
The Standing Committee of the AI NEC met and considered 
this order of the Government a grave and flagrant breach of 
the gentleman’s agreement arrived at only a few days or a week 
ago with the Government. It requested the Government to 
withdraw the order and restore the gentleman’s agreement. 
The bureaucracy turned down the request and went its per¬ 
verse way. The Standing Committee answered by resolving 
not to publish 1) circulars from Government House 2) New 
Year’s honours list and 3) all speeches of members of the British 
Government, the Government of India and the Provincial 
Governments except certain portions 'thereof which contained 
decisions. It was also resolved to close down for one day to be 
fixed by the President. 

The efforts of the Government to suppress publicity 
intensified public anxiety about Prof Bhansali. A large number 
of people made a pilgrimage to Wardha itself posted with the 
progress of the fast. The bureaucracy was puzzled and racked 
of its brains for yet another devise for closing up the remaining 
avenues of publicity. The infamous section 144 of the IPC 
was enforced. Crowds gathering round Prof. Bhansali to pay 
their respects were dispersed and none but a selected few were 
allowed to see him or attend to his needs. 

The life of Prof. Bhansali was slowly ebbing and the 
Government instead of making the right gesture was committ¬ 
ing one foolish blunder after another. Soon came the happy 
news that Prof. Bhansali has broken his fast as a result of the 
settlement between him and the Government. The public 
received the news with feelings of relief. The t mission on 
which this 'mad’ man of Sevagram had staked his life stood 
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fully vindicated. The terms of settlement ware contained in 
the following communique. 

“The Government welcome the efforts which have been 
made to bring about a solution of the difficulties arising 
from the Chimur incident. There was no intention of 
attributing any ulterior motive to the women of Chimur 
generally. The Government attaches and has always 
attached the greatest importance to the maintenance of 
discipline among the military and police engaged in resto¬ 
ration of order and considers that respect for the honour 
of women and their protection from molestation are and 
shall be first essentials of good discipline.” 

The Chief Secretary at a press conference said he has seen 
letters from Dr. Khare to Prof. Bhansali and vice versa and as 
a result, the Government had withdrawn the order issued on 
December 12 which prohibited publication of any matter rela¬ 
ting directly or indirectly to Prof. Bhansali or his activities and 
also prohibited publication or making any reference in the press 
to that order. The Chief Secretary expressed the hope that as a 
result of the compromise no agitation would be started for an 
enquiry into the Chimur incident. 

Women suffered horribly but no less horrible were the suf¬ 
ferings of the men-folk in Chimur. In the anger and excitement 
caused by outrages on women, the travail and agony the people 
went through was almost forgotten. In common with many of 
their countrymen they had had their share of /ar/r/-charges, 
firings, beatings and plunder of their houses. On top of this a 
heavy fine was imposed which was realised by all the coercive 
processes known to the alien bureaucracy. About 120 men were 
put on trial on charges of murder and arson. The trial dragged 
on wearily for weeks together in a special Court set up under 
one of the ordinances. The Court sentenced twenty persons to 
death and twenty-six to transportation for life. 
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GUJARAT 


In the early hours of the 9th August seventeen prominent 
Congress leaders and workers were arrested, quickly followed 
up by occupation of the Provincial Congress office. All tele¬ 
phone connections were cut off by the administration in order 
to keep the people in the dark about the high handedness of 
the police. An order prohibiting assembly of more than five 
persons was promulgated without any loss of time. All these 
precautionry measures, however, proved utterly futile and 
unavailing. Thousands of men and women formed a procession 
and marched through the cities. There were complete strikes in 
major towns of Gujarat. The workers also left their factories 
and joined in the demonstrations. The police made free use of 
lathis to break up the processions. It also opened fire at many 
places and made arrests. Umakant Kadya, a young man, was 
the first to die in the freedom’s battle in Ahmedabad. The 
police forces finding it difficult to cope with the situation sought 
the help of the military. By nightfal the troops were stationed 
in all parts of Gujarat. 

On August 10, a public meeting in Ahmedabad was sou¬ 
ght to be dispersed by the troops with a severe tear gas attack 
and a lathi- charge. An order was promulgated to the effect that 
anybody who will try to assault or cause injury to a soldier or 
policeman will be shot at sight. On the 10th morning proces¬ 
sions were organised in different parts of the city which the 
police tried to disperse with brutal lathi- charges. As a result of 
these activities there was a general strike in the city. In the 
evening a big procession jf students marched towards the 
Gujarat College waving flags and shouting slogans. The girl 
students who were leading the march were the first to be attack¬ 
ed by the police. They were bodily lifted and thrown over the 
thorny hedges. Some professors who tried to interfere were 
severly beaten and wounded. The students sat down and chal¬ 
lenged these guardians of law and order to do their worst. The 
police answered this challenge by opening fire on the unarmed 
students. A young boy Vinod Kinariwala came forward and 
shouted "shoot me, my breast is open”. A police officer fired 
at him and he fell down. It was followed by a lathi -charge in 
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which a large number of students were injured. The police then 
entered the hostel and indiscriminately beat the boarders. One 
Shri Mani Patel was shot in the thigh who later succumbed to 
his injuries. 

On the 11 th there were still bigger preparations on the 
part of the Government to crush the movement. There was a 
display of tanks and machine-guns to terrify the people. The 
police entered private premises and belaboured men, women 
and children. Even the old and disabled were not spared. Mill 
owners too had their share. During this period all the mills, 
markets, schools and colleges remained closed. The struggle 
entered into a crucial phase with the destruction of means of 
communications and the buring down of police stations and 
other Government buildings at several places. Shooting was 
frequently resorted to and Ahmedabad remained virtually under 
Martial Law for more then a week. On the 12th the police 
opened fire twice on the people near the railway station. A 
cinema house was occupied by the military for use as a place of 
operations against the people. The police also broke open the 
doors and gates of many places where military pickets were 
stationed. The people answered by destroying the telephone and 
telegraph wires at a greater scale. Meetings and processions 
continued to be held. 

The Government used all its armed might to crush 
the population of Ahmedabad which was in open rebellion. All 
the textile mills were closed as also the schools and colleges. 
About fifty thousand workers had left for the countryside with 
the Congress message. All the newspapers except one had 
ceized publication. The municipality was superseded and an 
Englishman was put in charge of the administration. His order 
for all the municipal schools to open remained a dead letter. 
Meetings and processions continued to be held and organised 
every day. On an average about twenty arrests took place 
every day. 

On August 30 which was celebrated as Independence Day 
a Sub-Inspector of police asked a citizen Mr. Dave to remove 
the national flag which had been flying on his house for about 
12 years. Mr. ,Dave refused to comply with his order. There¬ 
upon the Inspector ordered his men to remove the flag. As 
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Mr* Dave intervened he was caught hold of by the police and 
severly beaten as a result of which he received several injuries. 
He was taken to the police station where he was asked to offer 
an apology which he refused. He was released after an hour’s 
detention. 

September 4 was observed as the Municipality Day in 
protest against the suppression of the Municipality. Meetings 
were held in each ward and the national flag was to be hoisted 
on the Municipal building at 3 p.m. A crowd of about fifteen 
thousand persons gathered around 3 p.m. in front of the build¬ 
ing. The entire Municipal staff came out and joined the demo¬ 
nstrators. In spite of the presence of the DSP and a posse 
of policemen the flag hoisting ceremony took place amidst 
scenes of enthusiasm. A number of Municipal Commissioners 
were arrested on the spot as a protest against which the Munici¬ 
pal staff went on strike. All the textile mills, schools, colleges 
and the principal markets were also immediality closed. Efforts 
on the part of the Government and the communists to call off 
the strike failed. Majority of the spinners also left the town. 
Complete deadlock in the bazaars continued for several days. Ex¬ 
cept a few betel shops, hotels and the'like and all other shoping 
centres were closed. Shops of grain and other consumer articles 
remained open from 7 a.m. to 11a.m. by arrangement. All 
schools and colleges also remained closed except one or two 
which remained open virtually without any or with very thin 
attendence. A large number of students went to work in the 
villages. A number of them were arrested on the way. 

The whole of Ahmedabad town was flooded with 'Quit 
India’ and other posters. To prevent the removal of national 
flag the tri-colour flag was stfenciled on hundreds of houses. The 
Municipality had come to a complete stand-still with its cleri¬ 
cal staff having gone on an indefinite strike. 

At Karadi, a few guerillas resisted a posse of policemen 
and disarmed them. The military in retaliation looted the 
village. Attempts to cut off war supplies were made at Rajkot, 
Palitans, Bhavanagar, Wadhawan, Amerli and other places. 
The arms and ammunition cargo which was to be unloaded at 
Bhavanagar had to be diverted to other places to avoid dam¬ 
age. Bulletins were published and circulated in all parts of the 
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province. The textile mill-owners, workers, merchants and 
students had in their own spheres indirectly crippled the res¬ 
ources of the British administration by completely stopping the 
work. When some policemen were molesting women, a young 
man, Shri Jaswanti Lai Shah rushed to their rescue and puni¬ 
shed some of the policemen. In the meantime a police van 
came there and the policemen over powered and beat Jaswanti 
Lai brutally. The National War Front meeting resulted in a 
fiasco as Shri Shantilal Mangaldas, the President of the National 
War Front resigned. 

The Congress gave a call to observe curfew and stop all 
sorts of work and remain indoors from 10 a.m. on the 2nd upto 
5 p.m. on the 3rd October. The Ahmedabad citizens responded 
to the call with perfect discipline. Even Government servants 
and clerical staff remained indoors. Telegraph and telephone 
company operators and clerical staff also joined in this general 
strike. Hotels and cinema houses remained closed. A few shops 
were opened in the afternoon. Streets and even bye-lanes looked 
deserted. Even banks had to close their business for want of 
business and clerical staff. People bearing Congress permits 
only were allowed to move on the roads. On October 3 Prabhat 
Pheries, flag hoisting and other demonstrative programmes 
were arranged in almost all parts of the city. Revolutionary 
slogans were written on walls. Congregational prayers were 
held wishing long life to Gandhiji and for the peace of the soul 
of Mahadeo Desai. A very large procession which started from 
Gomtipur was severely /af/i/-charged. 

October 4 was celeberated as the Children’s Day. In 
differents wards children came out in processions distributing 
leaflets to policemen and government officials. The children 
of Maninagar stormed the house of a police Sub-Inspector 
and hoisted the national tri-colour on his car. They also 
hoisted the national flag on the principal police station known 
as Gaikwad’s Haveli. They also prevailed upon the owner of 
Kapadia factory to close down. October 5 was observed as 
Freedom’s Day. A band of youths made surprise entrance 
into the law courts and displayed national flags. They also 
destroyed some records and excaped before the police could 
arrive. Next diy i.e. October 6 was celebrated as the Women’s 
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Day. The women of Ahmedabad were in the forefront of the 
freedom struggle. Processions which consisted only of women 
started from ten different wards in the city. In some proces¬ 
sions more than a thousand women participated. When one 
of such processions was winding its way near Ghee Kanta 
Road, the police attacked the processionists and seized the 
national flag. The women squatted on the road and refused 
to move unless the tri-colour was resorted to them. The police 
answered this with a ruthless tear-gas attack. Many of the 
women fainted, while some were scorched with the gas. One 
Satyavati Mehta got a serious injury on her head and had to 
be removed to the hospital. In all about 80 women were in¬ 
jured. People even were prohibited from giving them water 
and first aid. The police opened fire on another procession 
near Khadis. One lady worker Sunitra Thakore was arrested. 

The Harijan’s Day was observed on 7th October. The day 
started with an atmosphere of rejoicing as it was the birthday 
of Gandhiji according to Hindu Calendar. People were busy 
since early morning decorating places with Bapu’s portraits 
and statues. At several places maps 9f India were drawn and 
gaily decorated with Bapu’s portrait. Tents were erected with 
artistic beauty w'here 74 Charkhas played continuously. Copies 
of the last issues of the “Harijan” and the historic speech of 
Gandhiji at the last AICC session were sold and distributed. 
Funds for Harijcms were also collected. At night, the buil¬ 
dings of the city were brilliantly lit with 74 festive great 
lamps symbolizing Bapu’s 74th birthday. The city was hum¬ 
ming with life till early hours of the next morning. Even the 
policemen bowed down with, reverence to the great leader and 
liberator of humanity. Little children went from house to 
house selling salt to the people. 


ORISSA 

The whole province of Orissa especially the districts of 
Koraput, Balasore and Cuttack responded to*the Congress 
call with great enthusiasm. As in other provinces there were 
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strikes in the cities and demonstrations in both rural and urban 
areas. The students left their schools and colleges and took active 
share in demonstrative activities. 

There was an uprecedepted mass uprising in Koraput 
district. The masses took it for granted that the British rule 
was ended, and began to act as freemen. In the third week of 
August they captured four police stations and put the officers 
under arrest. To protect themselves from military attacks they 
cut off the roads and destroyed the bridges. On hearing the 
news of Gandhiji’s arrest the rural population of Balasore 
District rose in a body and began to capture the seats of ad¬ 
ministration. The people of the surrounding villages march¬ 
ed down to Bhandaripokhari police station and demanded im¬ 
mediate resignation of the police officer. The officer at first was 
taken aback at such a demand. But he was soon carried away 
by the popular enthusiasm and came over to their side. He 
along with his staff set lire to the police station, burnt the 
records and made a bon-fire of their uniforms. Government 
imposed a fine of six thousand rupees on twelve villages as a 
punishment for this incident. 

‘Maran Sena ' or Suicide Squads were formed all over the 
province. These unarmed volunteers kept in readiness to frust¬ 
rate the attempts of armed police when they invaded a village. 
An incident was reported from Kalpadar village. On the 25th of 
August the DSP, the Magistrate and a posse of policemen came 
to Kalpadar. They were at first greeted by little children who 
urged them to resign. As they proceeded into the village they 
found they were completely boycotted by the villagers. They, 
therefore, started to break open shpps and loot them. Volunteers 
of *Maran Sena’ came out and tried to check these violent and 
illegal acts of the Government servants. Bullets were showered 
upon them as a result of which four persons were killed. The 
Magistrate then returned without making any arrangement for 
medical aid to the wounded. The brave people of Kalpadar 
remained perfectly calm and non-violent throughout the period. 

Considerable damage was done to the telephone and tele¬ 
graph communications all over the province and railway lines 
were dislocated at several places. Railway traffic between Jaipur 
Road and Haridaspur station remained suspended for several 
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days. Serious damage was reported between Meramandali and 
Talchar where a goods train was derailed. Certain portions of 
the Revenshaw College, a number of police stations and Dak 
Bungalows in Cuttack and other districts were burnt. Collec¬ 
tive fines of five thousand rupees were imposed on villages in 
Cuttack district and were collected from them with the utmost 
relentlcssness. Great enthusiasm prevailed in Jharsugura. The 
people rose in a body and hoisted the national tri-colour on 
the police station, the post office and other institutions of the 
usurper administration. 

When the police came to arrest some workers at Khera 
and another village in Balasore district, the village leaders 
promptly collected the people and told them to resist arrest. 
This resistance was met by a fierce firing. The villagers succeed¬ 
ed in withdrawing with most of their dead and wounded. 
The police could not make any arrests although they took 
away with them the dead bodies of 15 persons. Ten Government 
trucks belonging to the aerodrome were very badly damaged 
and rendered unusable. Anticipating damage the Government 
removed elsewhere, a huge petrol dump meant for the aero¬ 
drome that was located in this district. 

In the month of October 1942, firing took place five times 
during one week in the villages of Balasore district. A crowd 
of 300 persons held a peaceful meeting at Eruer when the DSP 
with a party of 20 policemen reached the place and asked the 
people to disperse. Firing was ordered immediately after with¬ 
out any warning. In the first round 17 persons were shot dead. 
Unable to face the ferocious firing people sought safety in flight 
but in vain. The police pur%ued them relentlessly and shot dead 
many of them. Because no first aid was available a number of 
the wounded also died subsequently. People of the neighbour¬ 
ing villages came to render help and succour but they were 
assaulted and driven away. Even the Government report of 
30 dead was grim enough although it was a deliberate underesti¬ 
mate. The number of seriously injured was in the neighbour¬ 
hood of 150. To allay public indignation the Government 
appointed a committee of inquiry. 

The Gandhi Jayanti celebrations were marked by meet¬ 
ings, processions and picketing of liquor and ganja shops in 
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several parts of the province. About 100 villages declared 
themselves free territories. The Congress office in Balasore 
under military occupation at that time was raided by the 
people’s volunteers. The guards were expelled and the office 
was occupied. When reinforcements arrived, the office was re- 
occupied by the police. A batch of students who entered 
the court room of SDO, Balasore and began to try cases, was 
arrested. The people of Aska in Koraput district cut down 
toddy trees in hundreds. The police officer who went for 
inquiries was put under arrest. A force of policemen went 
to a village in Jagatsinghpur for arresting some persons but 
in the face of determined and unbending attitude of the people 
they returned without action. Many members of the Union 
Boards tendered their resignations and joined the Village Pan- 
chayats. A hungry crowd of about three hundred persons went 
to a mill owner and demanded rice. The police opened fire 
on the unarmed gathering killing one person and injuring many. 
The post-mortem examination of the dead man showed a 
handful of uncooked rice in his abdomen. 

The police station of Govindpur in Cuttack district 
was raided and captured, the telegraph wires were cut down 
and all documents were burnt. When reinforcements arrived, 
nine workers including some ladies were arrested. There were 
meetings and processions and flag hoisting ceremonies took 
place in several villages. A party of policemen went to the 
village Haritanta to arrest some workers. The houses where 
the workers were staying were surrounded but the people 
would not let the police lay their hands on them. 

The political prisoners in the, Berhanpore Central Jail set 
on fire portions of the building. Nine political prisoners escap¬ 
ed the jail when the walls collapsed. There was a brutal lathi - 
charge on the ‘C’ class political prisoners on the 16th Novem¬ 
ber. All political prisoners were kept together in the Berhanpore 
Central Jail and given the same diet. On the 14th November 
the 'C’ class prisoners were segregated. They were herded toge¬ 
ther like cattles and the food given was extremely bad. They 
protested against this inhuman treatment and picketed the gate 
of the jail office. The warders were ordered to remove them but 
they could not do so. Cold water and sand was sprinkled 
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on the prisoners but in vain. They slept in rows. A police 
force was requisitioned but it refused to lathi -charge the 
sleeping prisoners. The Gurkhas were then called. They 
brought out the prisoners one by one and mercilessly beat them. 
The Superintendent of the jail also got inspiration from them 
and charged the prisoners with his club. The Gurkhas later 
entered the barracks and even beat the old prisoners who had 
not joined in the protest. As a result about hundred persons 
were injured, 60 of them very seriously. 


MAHARASHTRA 

The whole of Maharashtra, rural as well as urban, res¬ 
ponded whole heartedly to the call of the struggle. The people 
were sought to be suppressed with maximum of violence at the 
command of the Government but they carried on with deter¬ 
mination and resoluteness the struggle till they reached their 
goal. There were strikes and large scale demonstrations on 
9th August and succeeding days in all the towns of Maha¬ 
rashtra. Colleges and schools in Poona, Sholapur, Nasik, 
Ahmednagar and Satara were closed down. The boys in their 
thousands participated in demonstrative activities. 

In Poona a large procession of students was fired upon 
in front of Parasuram Bhao College. Not content with firing 
the police rushed into the houses along the roads through 
which the procession had passed and belaboured the people. 
One student was shot dead and hundreds were injured. 
Doctors were prevented from rendering medical aid to the 
injured. The people of Poona regardless of /ar/zZ-charges 
and firings continued their demonstrations for several days. 
The students after hoisting the national flag on the Shivaji 
Mandir marched in a procession when they were fired upon by 
the police, as a result of which a large number of students were 
injured. The police posts were attacked at night by the people 
when again they were fired upon. As a result two persons were 
killed and several injured. * 

When the police occupied the Congress House at Poona 
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students and others in thousands pressed against the armed 
police cordon and tried to break it. The police once again 
resorted to lathi -charge and firings to disperse them. On 12th 
August people removed railway lines between Dhond and 
Baramati and attacked and burnt the railway station and post 
office of Baramati. All communications with the military camp 
at Dhond having been suspended, the officers could not get 
any help from that quarter. When a military force did any¬ 
how manage to reach the spot there was a serious fight between 
them and the unarmed people who had to retreat. Nasik ob¬ 
served complete strike on 9th August and held large scale 
demonstrations from day to day. The people overpowered 
and disarmed the police when the latter attempted to arrest 
some Congressmen. As a retaliatory measure the Government 
resorted to large-scale terrorisation which created conditions 
of semi-martial law in Nasik. 

In Palghar district a peaceful procession which consisted 
of the people of Shirgaon, Nangaon, Nurabar, Dhansar, 
Navali and Satpati village marched towards Palaghar on 
August 14, 1942. As soon as the procession reached Palghar, 
the leader of the procession Shri Sakhram Patil was arrested and 
the procession was severely lathi- charged. Later, on the order 
of the Assistant Collector fire was opened by excise and ordi¬ 
nary police due to which some people rushed into the nearby 
Ramji Temple. There upon Mr. Almeida, the Excise Inspector 
entered the temple and deliberately shot down the people who 
had taken shelter inside. A hostel keeper tried to intervene on 
behalf of the people but he was also shot at. No medical aid 
was allowed to reach the wounded for sometime. In all 150 
shots were fired killing five persons and injuring many. At Sin- 
nar, people burnt down the court building and attempted to re¬ 
lease their leaders. They were fired upon more than once. In 
Napad revenue offices were occupied by the people. In Male- 
gaon a peaceful gathering of people was fired upon as a result 
of which seventeen persons were injured. At Amalner within 
three and half hours the people burnt down the railway 
station, post-office, court and goods wagons; removed rails 
and destroyed government property worth lacs of rupees. 
Firing took place on several occasions. Extensive damage was 
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done to the means of communications. At Bhusaval a goods 
train was derailed and its several wagons were smashed. On 
Western Ghats at Poona-Bombay line near Thakurwadi station 
a goods train was derailed, and. its SO wagons were smashed. 
The train was carrying ammunition and war material. 

In Satara on 15th of August 1942 between Kirloskarwadi 
and Bhilwadi rails were removed at night which resulted in 
the derailment of a goods train and complete blockade of traffic. 
In Ahmednagar a proclamation was issued by the District Ma¬ 
gistrate calling upon Mr. Achutrao Patwardhan to surrender 
before him before the 5th of September. An attempt was also 
made to set fire to his residence, but as it was a stone building 
the doors, windows and a few sheds alone could be burnt. On 
the 30th August there was a flag salutation ceremony in which 
about a dozen persons were arrested. 

At Shirpur in West Khandesh people marched on the 
Taluka Kuchehri on 9th August and there were free fights bet¬ 
ween the police and the people after which several persons 
were arrested. 

In Nandurbar on 9th September a procession consisting 
wholly of school students was taken out. While the procession 
was passing peacefully through streets and bye-lanes, the police 
attempted to block the passage which was followed by an order to 
fire. The students took shelter inside the houses. The police then 
fired at those who could not find shelter. A sub-inspector ran 
after a few girls when a young boy-scout holding the national 
flag fired to save the girls. The sub-Inspector shot at the boy 
but his aim missed. The boy asked him to try again. The sub- 
inspector again fired two shots. The boy at last fell dead on 
the ground. The sub-inspector then entered a hotel and fired 
indiscriminately as a result of which four boys were killed and 
17 injured. None of these boys was over 17 and some were 
only 10 years old. No medical aid was allowed to the injured. 
A pleader was passing along in a tonga. Since he was clad in 
khadi he was dragged out, whipped and arrested. 

In Colaba district telephone and telegraph wires were 
damaged and the whole district was isolated from the rest of 
the country for about a week. At Alibagh the> High School 
was closed for a week and a huge procession was taken out on 
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the 24th of August. The police encircled the procession and 
made a brutal lathi-charge and arrested nearly 50 students. In 
Pain Taluka bridges and culverts along the roads were blown 
up, telegraph and telephone wi^es were cut off and at places 
the roads were blocked by trees which were cut and placed 
all along the roads. On 10th of August in the morning the 
people in the Mohad Taluka marched towards the Mohad city. 
They stopped a bus in which some government officials were 
travelling and forced the officials to wear Gandhi caps and 
lead the procession. When the procession reached the city 
they raided the post office and partly destroyed it. Soon a 
batch of policemen arrived. They too were made to form part 
of the procession which latter proceeded towards the Treasury. 
Immediately after that police reinforcement arrived and they 
opened fire on the procession as a result of which 2 students and 
4 other persons were killed and many injured. The policemen 
were then disarmed by the people. The same moment a third 
police party arrived and the crowd was once again fired upon. 
Simultaneously high explosive bombs were dropped on the 
people from an aeroplane. 

In the district of Satara hundreds of mass meetings in 
defiance of the bans were held and pledges of freedom or death 
were taken by the people. On the 24th of August peaceful 
picketing was carried out in front of the office of the Mamlatdar, 
the Kuchehri, the post office and the Court and the administra¬ 
tion was brought to a standstill for a day. In Karad Taluka at 3 
places the forest laws were openly defied by thousands of 
peasants, and over miles along the roads the telephone and 
telegraph wires were damaged. Jhe police patils of about 80 
villages had tendered their resignations. At Poona the people 
marched on the Kuchehri and a policeman was made to hoist 
the national flag on the building. In Khalau Taluka people 
captured the police outpost at Vaduj and took possession of 
the Kuchehri at that place for a little while, but they had to 
yield when the police force arrived and opened fire as a result 
of which 4 persons were killed and 14 injured. Thousands of 
workers at the Iron and Steel Factory at Kirloskar Wadi 
struck work , and continued to be on strike for 15 days. The 
workers resolved not to join work again until the British Gov- 
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eminent surrendered and India became free. This strike 
seriously affected the war effort because the Kirloskar factory 
manufactured all kinds of iron and steel articles required by 
the army. 

During the month of October more than 125 persons 
were arrested and sentenced for several terms of imprisonment 
and 40 detained under the Defence of India Act in Poona dis- 
rict alone. Flag salutation, processions and meetings continued 
to be held all over the district. The District Magistrate pro¬ 
hibited the use of even ordinary sticks and such other wea¬ 
pons which were not supposed to be dangerous in any way. On 
the 4th of October, the ARP store room in Navroji Wadia 
College was burnt and a huge stock of matresses and blankets 
was destroyed. On the same night, the sub-Divisional Irriga¬ 
tion Office situated near Hadapar Manjri was broken open and 
its furniture and files were burnt. On the 9th some files and 
papers from the office of Land Records and Consulting Engi¬ 
neer were also burnt. 

On the same day fire broke out in a part of the Income- 
Tax Office which resulted in the destruction of some records. On 
the 9th the telephone and telegraph* wires in several parts of 
the city were cut and destroyed. At certain places the fuse 
boxes on the telephone posts were also smashed. During the 
Gandhi week alone more than 50 persons were arrested and 
25 detained. In Sholapur during this month more than 50 per¬ 
sons were arrested. There were about 10 bomb explosions in 
several parts of the city. Fish plates were removed on the J 8th 
near Mohad railway station. In Satara district during the 
month of October about 100 workers were arrested. On the 
14th, the Inspection Bungalows at Kasegaon in Karad Taluka 
and at Dobewadi, Koregaon and Wangi were set on fire. A 
police train was derailed near Bhivandi station. At Savlaj a 
police Inspector at the head of a party of policemen, clashed 
with a group of peasants as a result of which two persons were 
killed and several injured. In Colaba district about 80 people 
were also arrested. In the first week 3 telegraph poles bet¬ 
ween Wangni and Badalpur were uprooted and thrown into 
the river. The telegraph wires over a distance of about 4 fur¬ 
longs were also removed. Railway lines were removed between 
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Naral and Wangni stations. All the police posts between Ambi- 
vali and Kadav were burnt. 

An electric tower near Wangni station was brought 
down as a result of which industrial concerns in Bombay had to 
stop work for about 3 hours. In Thana district nearly 80 
persons were arrested during the month and their arms were 
seized by the police. On the same day when the prisoners in the 
Thana Jail were holding a flag salutation ceremony, the 
jail police made a severe /a//n-charge on them for refusing to 
be locked in the barracks. Several prisoners were seriously 
injured. 

The peasants in the Palghar Taluka violated the forest 
laws. There was also a derailment between Palghar and Boisar. 
Nearly 22 bogies were derailed, out of them 8 were completely 
smashed and the railway track remained unserviceable for more 
than 5 days. 

On the 30th the DSP along with two sub-inspectors and 50 
policemen went to Jaitpur in Ratnagiri district to “discipline” 
the people who wanted to take out a procession in violation of 
the law. The people were threatened that the police would open 
fire if any procession was taken out. In reply the same night 
the people took out a procession of about 500 persons armed 
with lathis and the police had to run away although they were 
armed with rifles. In Jaitpur proper the people boycotted all 
the Government officers. The CID had employed the famous 
dacoit. Baboo Chasmeswalla on a fat salary to find out the 
organisation responsible for the circulation and pasting of the 
Congress bulletins and posters and to keep vigil on such other 
Congress activities. 

In East and West Khandesh the Gandhi Week was celeb¬ 
rated enthusiastically all over the districts. On this day. the 
Peshawar Express was derailed nearChaliagaon. In West Khan¬ 
desh the telegraph and telephone wires were cut and removed at 
several places. Rails were also removed near Raj man ye railway 
station as a result of which traffic remained suspended for about 
7 hours. No train could be derailed as the damage was detect¬ 
ed in time by a passing trolly. The Government Inspection 
Bungalows at Jaloden, Kheda and Chimnastha were burnt. 
The Shahu Palace at Poona was also set on fire and a large 
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part of it was reduced to ashes. About two thousand workers 
of Kkloskarwadi Iron and Steel Works struck work for several 
days and took out processions every now and then. On the 
10th workers took out a procession led by Mr. Uma Shankar 
Pandey, a young Mechanical Engineer of the same concern. 
The police stopped the procession and threatened to open fire 
if they persisted. Uma Shankar replied to this order by mov¬ 
ing a step forward. The police opened fire and shot him dead 
on the spot. Several persons were injured. 

Flag salutations, processions and meetings were held and 
Congress bulletins widely circulated all over the district of 
Poona. Students continued to take the leading part as strikes 
continued in almost all the colleges and schools. Gandhi 
week processions were taken out every morning and meetings 
were held in all parts of the city. In the most active talukas 
in Ratnagiri namely Melwan, Rajapur and Vengurla. Congress 
bulletins were regularly circulated. The students continued 
their strikes and held meetings every now and then. The 26th 
Sessions of the Maharashtra Sahitya Sammelan was held in 
Nasik during the first week of the month. A message was 
circulated by the Congress volunteers among the delegates 
exhorting them to do their best in furtherance of the freedom 
movement launched by the Congress. 

Despite severe repression the movement in Maharashtra 
remained unfrustrated till the end of November. A large 
batch of political prisoners (about 20) escaped from the 
Yardwada Jail. The escape enraged the jail authorities who not 
knowing what to do adopted more brutal forms of repression 
on the remaining prisoners in jail. They were brutally lathi - 
charged in which about 14 Congress workers including Mr. 
Gadgil, the President of the Maharashtra Provincial Congress 
Committee received serious injuries. The female prisoners too 
were Subjected to a lathi- charge. Yarwada Jail was then dec¬ 
lared a notified area. On 13th November at about 3 p.m. four 
arsenal stores out of the six at Dehu were set on fire. Almost 
all the bombs over 1000 lbs. in weight exploded, causing havoc 
in the town. On the 20th November two fires broke out in the 
KJrfcee factory and about 40 persons were arrested in this 
connection. At about 30 to 40 places telegraph and telephone 
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wires were cut near Ferguson College. The College authorities 
were compelled to postpone the examinations and an extra 
police force patrolled the gates of the College. Inspection 
bungalow at Vangi was burnt down on the 4th November. On 
the 6th the Civil Court of Wai (Satara) with all its records was 
gutted. Between Bhilwadi and Kirloskwadi a patrol train was 
derailed. The vigorous com campaign in the villages of Shola- 
pur District also bore fruits. Merchants who had bought 2000 
bags of food stuff in the weekly bazar at Karmala were refused 
loading by the coolies who insisted that the grain should not go 
out of the villages. 

On the 3rd November a police post on Agra Road in the 
Nasik District was burnt. Rails about 100 feet long were laid 
down for trollies to move on. The moving trollies were used as 
targets for police officers who were being trained in shooting. 
On the 5th of November all the rails and the trollies were 
removed and thrown in the river. Besides, processions, meet* 
ings and demonstrations in Nasik town continued to be held. 
Three post-boxes in the city caught fire. In the Ahmednagar 
District a Magistrate’s court was set on fire. In the cantonment 
area of Ahmednagar a policeman on duty was disarmed and 
relieved of his uniform. 

In Kopergaon and Shegaon Talukas (Ahmednagar Distt.) 
telegraph and telephone wires were tampered with repeatedly 
and the authorities found the restoration of communication an 
impossible task. There were explosions in the office of the Distt. 
Magistrate, Modern High School and the Girl’s High School 
as a result of which the schools were temporarily closed down. 
In East Khandesh District meetings were held in spite of 
police threats and interference. At a meeting in Faizpur a 
police officer tried to snatch away the Congress flag from a girl’s 
hands. The girl answered this with a slap on the officer’s face. 
Extra police force had to be summoned to control the crowd. 

At Jalgaon, the pandal of agricultural exhibition, to be 
held by the Government, was burnt on 18th November as a 
result of which the exhibition was cancelled. A collective fine 
of rupees eight thousand was imposed on the village of Kap- 
anda in Dhulip Taluka, for burning Dak Bungalows, police posts 
and for continuous cutting of telegraph wires on Agra Road. 
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THE PRINCELY STATES 


MYSORE 

The princely state of Mysore responded resolutely to the 
call when it came. For a number of days from the 11th August 
onwards there were largely attended meetings and processions in 
the towns and cities of Mysore. The mills, schools and colleges 
were closed. At Bangalore the Hindustani Aircraft Associa¬ 
tion led the processions for two days. Women, children, stu¬ 
dents, labourers officials and non-officials all participated in 
these demonstrative activities. The attempts of the police to 
stop the procession was met with resolute resistance. The 
entire mass of people squatted on the road and was determined 
not to yield. The people’s volunteers regulated the road traffic. 
Not able to withstand the popular resistance the Government 
started with the rounding up of important Congressmen and 
labour as well as student leaders. Orders were promulgated 
banning the meetings and processions. 

People answered the Government ban with non-stop de¬ 
monstrations. Huge crowds of people continued to throng the 
streets day and night. In the face of all this the Government 
could maintain its hold only by repressive measures. Large 
scale and indiscriminate shootings were ordered. About one 
hundred persons were shot dead in the night of 19th August 
and a large number injured, bjot satisfied with this the Govern¬ 
ment resorted to firing for a second time killing an almost 
equal number of persons. The dead bodies were seized by the 
police and disposed off in a summary manner. But the shoot¬ 
ings did not daunt the people and they erected barricades with 
the help of post boxes, electric poles, tar barrels and whatever 
else they could lay their hands on. Amid a shower of bullets 
wires were cut and poles pulled across the road. The city post 
office was raided and burnt down. The mounted police and 
the tear-gas regiment was brought in to disperse the people but 
they were beaten back. Tanks and armoured cars were then 
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brought to suppress the people and upto some extent they suc¬ 
ceeded in their job. Students however continued their strikes, 
meetings and processions. 

On 9th September, 'Quit India’ day was organised in 
Mysore. A procession was stopped by the police at a square in the 
city. The processionists then squatted down from nine in the 
morning till six in the evening when more than 600 students were 
arrested. The strikes in schools and colleges however continued. 
The share of the labour population in all demonstrative and 
other activities was considerable. They struck work from 
August 9 to the middle of October from time to time. The last 
strike continued for a month. 

Mysore witnessed processions and meetings almost every 
day for well over two months. The meetings were marked by 
discipline and decorum. A large number of students also pro¬ 
ceeded to the countryside with the Congress message of fight to 
the finish.There were extensive dislocation activities all over the 
districts. The Mysore-Bangalore railway line was damaged and 
a goods train was derailed at Srirangpattam causing consider¬ 
able damage. The students also set fire to the railway station 
of Banamvar as a result of which four boggies were burnt down 
as also the booking office. The police opened fire killing nine 
persons and injuring many. An order was promulgated prohi¬ 
biting meetings etc. The people however defied the orders and 
took the dead to the burial ground with full honours. The 
people of Mayakonda village, raided and captured the police 
station near the village. The policemen were made to wear 
khadi. The village enjoyed freedom until the arrival of rein¬ 
forcements which suppressed the, village. 

There was severe for/w-charge on political prisoners in the 
Mysore sub-jail at mid-night. All victims, and they were about 
two hundred, received grave injuries, one of them later died. 
Boradpur village was declared free with the patel's son as its 
head. The amildar and the revenue authorities accompanied 
by a large police force proceeded to the village. The patel’s 
son did not let them enter the free village republic. The party 
returned but came again the next day with a very heavy reserve 
force. The patel's son refused to surrender and escaped. At 
Tiptur, a railway station and commercial centre, crowds set 
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fire to the goods shed causing damage estimated over one lac 
of rupees. Reserve police opened fire killing three and injuring 
many. Fifteen persons were arrested. At Tumkur, big proces¬ 
sions and meetings were organised in defiance of all prohibitory 
orders. At Goribidanur there was extensive cutting of toddy 
trees and burning of toddy shops in addition to cutting of tele¬ 
graph wires. At Chikkamagalur and Tarikere large sandal wood 
stocks in the Government depots were set on fire. There were 
30 arrests in the town of Chikkamagalur. The people, however, 
continued to hold meetings and carry on the struggle otherwise. 

The strike in mills continued for a fairly long time. 
About 30 thousand workers of the Kolar gold-fields demanded 
increased dearness allowance and went on strike. Four textile 
mills in Bangalore with a labour population of about 13 thou¬ 
sand continued the strike. There were partial strikes at other 
places too. The strikes among the students and labourers 
numbering over 15 and 40 thousands respectively affected 
almost every family in the state. 

A simple non-violent no-tax struggle was launched by the 
people in Hassan and other neighbouring districts. People 
refused to pay tolls and octroi duties at the weekly Bazars or 
‘ Shandys ' as they called them. Stall holders at the bazars as 
well as the buyers refused to pay the duty. Contractors can¬ 
celled their contracts and demanded a refund of their deposits 
from the Government. Where the contractors refused to co¬ 
operate, the people either picketed the Shandy or assembled at 
another site where the contractor had no right of collection. 
The police at places tried to force the people to go to the 
usual site of the Shandy. Some people were then arrested, but 
the villagers did not allow the police van to proceed with the 
prisoners until arrested persons were released. 

The attempt to prevent the holding of the Shandy away 
from the usual place in the Municipal limits of Channaraya- 
patna by the sub-divisional officer with the aid of the reserve 
police resulted in the arrest of about 150 persons. About four 
thousand people gathered before the taluk office demanding the 
release of the arrested persons. The district superintendent of 
police rushed to the spot with the reserve police and ordered a 
latkk charge and dispersed the crowd. Later, 50 of the arrested 
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persons were detained and the rest let off. The crowd gathered 
again and dispersed late in the night only after all the pri¬ 
soners were released. 


INDORE 

The Praja Mandal of Indore gave an ultimatum to the 
Maharaja to disown the British authority and establish responsi¬ 
ble Government in the state. At the end of the notice period 
the Mand al started Satyagraha. The city however observed 
complete strike from 10th August to 15th September. The 
mills also kept closed till 15th September. The students both 
boys and girls took a leading part in the demonstrative and 
other activities. The schools and colleges remained closed for 
an indefinite period. Processions and meetings were held in 
which tens of thousands of people participated. The state 
police resorted to lathi -charges and firings on a number of 
occasions. Hospitals and many private places were filled with 
the wounded. The state jails were packed with political pri¬ 
soners and criminals had to be released to make room for 
them. More than seven hundred people were arrested all over 
Indore. 

Gandhi Jayanti was celebrated with great enthusiasm. 
Mills, schools and colleges were closed and the city observed a 
strike. A procession was taken out and a meeting held in the 
evening. On the Quit India Day i.e. 9th November, the police 
/<7f/i/-charged a procession taken out by students and others 
in which a dozen persons were injured and 47 arrested. Pandit 
Jawaharlal’s birthday was celebrated with great enthusiasm. 
The whole city was decorated with tri-colour flags and no busi¬ 
ness was transacted during the day. On October 5 a huge 
assembly of many thousand people had gathered on Manek 
Chowk to hold a silent prayer meeting. Mrs. Rukhamaniben 
who was to conduct the prayer, was arrested on her arrival and 
the silent and non-violent crowd was severely /a//w'-charged. 
In spite of this they held the meeting and dispersed after singing 
Gandhiji's favourite hymn "Vaishv avajan”. The gathering 
then formed into small processions and paraded the streets. 
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As a protest against being crowded together in the narrow 
confines of one small barrack with no sanitary arrangements, 
63 Indore Praja Mandal prisoners organised a lock-up strike. 
The authorities, promising improyed arrangements induced 59 
of them to get locked up. Then with 35 warders they fell 
upon the remaining strikers and mercilessly beat them. At this 
all the 59 who were earlier locked up broke the locks and 
came out. They disarmed the warders, opened the jail gates, 
paraded the town for three hours and addressed a meeting in 
the market place. The magistrate, a DIG and an inspector of 
police attacked them with a big force. Several prisoners were 
injured. At last the police were pursuaded to withdraw, and 
the prisoners voluntarily went back into the jail carrying the 
wounded. They were all prosecuted for jail-breaking, and sen¬ 
tenced to imprisonment for periods ranging from 4 to 24 months. 
Extensive destruction of state property was also reported 
from Indore. In some places, police stations, railway stations, 
tahsil offices were burnt down or otherwise damaged. Tele¬ 
phone and telegraph wires were cut, two goods trains were de¬ 
railed and a factory producing tents, uniforms etc., for military 
purposes was burnt down. Nine mills were on strike in Indore 
till 30th October, 1942. 


BHOPAL 

The Bhopal State People’s Conference passed a resolution 
asking the Bhopal administration to severe connection with the 
British Government and take steps to establish responsible 
Government in the state. During one month after passing the 
resolution the Praja Mandal offices and houses of the promi¬ 
nent workers of Bhopal were searched more than half a dozen 
times. The students who wanted to take part in demonstrative 
activities were detained in schools and kept under police control. 
Several students were called to the police kotwali for interroga¬ 
tion. Four workers were arrested. Houses of many teachers 
and students were also searched. The state schools of Bhopal 
were closed for an indefinite period. 
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REWA 


The Maharaja was obliged to hand over the state admini¬ 
stration to persons appointed by the political department for 
the duration of the war. He was advised to pass a long holi¬ 
day in America on grounds of health. 

There were arrests and demonstrative activities in other 
states of Central India namely Dhar, Jhabua, Sitaman, Dochha, 
Nagore, Panna, Datia, Santher and Chabraheri. 


UDAIPUR 

A large meeting was held in Udaipur on August 9 which 
called upon the Maharaja to declare Mewara free territory and 
disown the British authority. The meeting was followed within 
a few hours by the arrest of 121 citizens and 21 students. On 
August 22, a large procession, the like of which was never wit¬ 
nessed before, paraded the streets of the town. Next day fifteen 
students were arrested for picketing. Meeting and processions 
were held and taken out every day till 24th August. More 
than five hundred persons were arrested. After a short deten¬ 
tion the students were released. 


BARODA 

Baroda made a spirited response to the Congress call. 
There was a spontaneous hartaj in the city of Barodafor a 
number of days. The textile and other mills struck work and 
remained closed for an indefinite length of time. The Praja 
Mandal was declared an unlawful organisation. There were 
meetings and processions on August 1&. In spite of severe re¬ 
pression the struggle in Baroda continued with undiminished 
vigour. Fifteen members of the Baroda Legislative Council re¬ 
signed. Twentyfive patels from Kanoj, fifteen from Palsana, 
ten from Gandeni taluka gave up their offices. Eighty per 
cent of the primary and secondary schools remained closed for 
an indefinite period. Many teachers had also resigned to take 
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part in the struggle. Two teachers were fined Rs. 750 each for 
taking part in parbhat pheris. A People's Day was organised 
on September 20 throughout the city of Baroda to protest 
against police and military atrocities. 

The state resorted to savage repression to suppress the 
mass uprising. Police patels and members of the local bodies 
resigned their offices in Sadie, Dalboi, Simor, Karjan and 
Mahsana. Traders dealing in the building materials and timber 
merchants resolved not to co-operate in the building of aero¬ 
dromes at Harney. Government answered the resolution of the 
Baroda merchants by seizing the timber stocks at the depots 
of the timber merchants. Mr. Chhotubhai Shikanbhai, one of 
the merchants, saw the state officers in this connection and 
recorded the merchants’ protest against orders of attachments. As 
he was talking with the officers his goods were attached by the 
state police. 

Till the end of November the meetings, processions and pra- 
bhatpheris remained an almost daily occurrence in Baroda state. 
In villages the village officers tendered their resignations. But 
soon resignation from Government service was made a punish¬ 
able offence by a special ordinance. 

On August 19, a slogan day was observed in which every 
house top in the city resounded with various slogans. Another 
day was observed to protest against the police atrocities. But 
the observation of this day invited more atrocities. The police 
resorted to lathi -charge several times in which 70 persons were 
injured including some ladies. 

Railway track between Baroda and Godhra was rendered 
unserviceable for some time due to removal of fish plates at 
several places. Baroda state railway was also considerably 
damaged as a result of which train services were delayed by seve¬ 
ral hours. By the middle of December 1972 the policy of savage 
repression had created widespread resentment and bitterness 
among people. The Government was faced with mass resigna¬ 
tions from Government officials especially the patels of the 
villages. In the course of the first week of December 125 patels 
had tendered their resignations. 

On December 17, a conference of "free” studdhts was to be 
held. Police parties had been posted in advance at several 
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places to prevent demonstrations. In all 40 arrests were made. 
The conference was held at Modhwadi amidst scenes of great 
enthusiasm. Resolutions were passed supporting the Congress 
stand and the mobilization of the masses to overthrow the 
British regime. At night a procession of students with torches in 
their hands was organised. 


NILGIRI 

This little state was a flame of revolt in September which 
was sought to be put out by savage repression including machine- 
gun fire from the air. Three ARP planes machine gunned the 
people from a low altitude resulting in heavy loss of life. It will 
be recalled that Talchar was similarly bombed. Nearly 80 
policemen were captured with their arms by the people and kept 
in detention. They were released after obtaining an assurance to 
the effect that they will not in future interfere in the struggle 
for freedom. The latter reciprocated this act of kindness by 
opening fire on the people, killing three and injuring twenty. A 
fine of Rs. 75 thousand was imposed on this little state and 
realised in the most ruthless manner. 


NAYAGARH 

On 10th October a crowd of nearly fifteen hundred persons 
attacked the police bungalow at Barkola and burnt it down. 
The policemen abandoned the bungalow leaving behind their 
arms and ammunition which were seized by the people. The 
crowd proceeded onward. On the way they organised pancha- 
yats and burnt down the state office. They cut down big trees 
with which they barricaded the roads. Then a crowd of nearly 
five thousand men attacked the Nangoan police station and 
tried to disarm the policemen. The police opened fire causing the 
death of ten persons and injuries to many. On the same day 
another crowd of one thousand people burnt the Mompao Dak 
Bungalow add other Government offices and yet another crowd 
carried on similar activities in the Beruha area. The state 
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machinery had almost broken down when the paramount power 
sent down British and Gurkha troops. They let loose a reign 
of terror on unarmed people. Women were outraged at several 
places. About one hundred men were arrested and a collective 
fine of Rs. 20 thousand was impdsed on the people. 

There was a lathi -charge on the political prisoners in the 
Lussulkunda sub-jail. 


HINDOL 

The depraved ruler of Hindol was removed by the people 
and with their consent the Dewan carried on the administration. 
The British imperialist Government acted wisely by not interfer¬ 
ing with the new arrangements. 


KOTAH 

The brave people of Kotah succeeded in almost over-throw¬ 
ing the administration. The prince expressed his helplessness. The 
state forces found themselves powerless to bring under control 
the rebellion of the people. They saluted the national flag and 
swore allegiance to the free republic of Kotah. It was only 
when reinforcement were dispatched by the alien power in the 
land that the people were temporarily suppressed. 


TRICHUR 

* 

In Trichur all the schools and colleges were closed follow¬ 
ing reports of the arrests of Gandhiji and other Congress leaders. 
St. Thomas College recorded an attendance of 10 per cent. 
Students refused to pay the fees and thus contribute to the state 
funds. Boy and girl students held meeting and took out proce¬ 
ssions every day. Boy students picketed the Government officers 
while the girl students picketed the houses of the officers. 

The police refused to lathi -charge on the students and 
threatened to go on strike if the authorities persisted with their 
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policy of repression. They also demanded the withdrawal of 
Malabar special police who had been called to suppress the 
political uprising. Mr. I. N. Menon, the Director of Education 
during a visit to Victoria Jubilee School was surrounded by the 
students and asked all kinds of embarrassing questions. Finally 
he had to shout with them Mahatma Gandhi Ki Jai and leave the 
school amidst shouts of "Quit office”. In another school when 
the Inspector of Schools came on a visit, the boys lectured him 
on the degradation of service in the imperialist Government and 
then marched out in a body. 


TRAVANCORE 

There were large scale demonstrations in the Travancore 
state in which students took a prominent part. The students 
of the University College in Trivandrum and students of the 
local high schools went on strike. There were processions of 
students which passed through important roads in the city- 
The strike continued for three days and then the college autho¬ 
rities closed the colleges. Sallahuddin, the student leader was 
arrested and sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment. He 
was confined and segregated in a cell in the Central Jail. The 
brutal treatment accorded to him adversely affected his mental 
health. Even after his release the demented condition of his 
mind continued. 

Nagarcoil observed a complete strike and took out a 
procession which was greeted with a severe /af/*/-charge. Several 
students and others received serious injuries. One of them succ¬ 
umbed to his injuries after three da^s. The University College re¬ 
opened in Trivandrum on 10th September. On the eve of the re¬ 
opening day national flags were hoisted in colleges, schools and 
on public buildings. Placards were posted on roads and leaflets 
distributed. A large number of students-was arrested. On 30th 
September three students went on hunger strike with a view to 
prevent students from attending educational institutions. Largo 
demonstrations were held in sympathy with the hunger strikers. 
As a result 95 per cent students stayed away from their classes. 
The three students on hunger strike were arrested at night. 
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On 1st October another batch of students started hunger strike 
and they too were arrested. The students continued to boycott 
the college. On 3rd October a press note was issued which said 
that only those students who signed pledges containing under¬ 
takings to the effect that they Ml not resort to strike and 
picketing, and will not shout slogans, or create other disturbances 
and will always follow college discipline, will be admitted into 
the college premises; and that those who signed such pledges will 
be supplied identification cards. It was mentioned in the press 
note that the college will be guarded by the police and the 
identification card will have to be shown to them. The guard¬ 
ians and parents who were Government servants, pensioners or 
contract holders were threatened with dire consequences if their 
wards did not behave. Along with this a general round up of 
students began. Hostels, lodges, private houses etc. were raided 
by the police during midnight on the 3rd and 4th October and 
more than 40 students were spirited away to an unknown desti¬ 
nation. On 4th October the college was surrounded by more 
than five hundred policemen armed with lathis and loaded 
rifles. In this way the students were coerced into attending 
the colleges. 

In Nagarcoil there were meetings arid processions through¬ 
out the state and a large number of Congressmen were arrested 
in a few days. On 26th August a batch of ten volunteers with 
suitable placards and national flags marched to the meeting 
place, where more than twenty thousand people were present. 
After the meeting the volunteers marched to the villages for 
propaganda but they were arrested on their way. This was 
followed by another batch of volunteers but they too were 
arrested. There were big demonstrations and a complete strike 
on 2nd October as a result of which 9 persons were arrested. 


PORBUNDER 

The tale of atrocities that came from Porbunder were 
unbelievable. As a sequel to the arrest of Gandhiji and Congress 
’leaders there were demonstrations in the state. The demons¬ 
trators were /at/u-charged and the leaders of Yuvak Sangh and 
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T^harataddya Mandal were arrested. People approached His 
Highness to record their protest against the repressive policy of 
the Government. On this occasion the police instigated some 
mawalis to throw stones at the ruler. The unhappy incident 
gave an excuse to the police to surround the people and bela¬ 
bour them mercilessly. The conspiracy of the police infuriated 
the people who took to hostilities and damaged the post 
office. Thereafter truck loads of Mahars were brought from 
the villages and the town was handed over to them and the 
police. The police terrorised the people, arrested and beat any 
body who came across. In this way a perpetual reign of terror 
continued for a fairly longtime. It was not possible for the peo¬ 
ple to come out in the streets even to buy provision. There were 
shootings at Manek Chowk and the administration practised 
public whipping on a large scale. The exact figures of casual¬ 
ties are believed to have run into three figures. The persons 
under lock-up were treated in an inhuman way. Heavy fines 
were also imposed and forcibly realised. The well-to-do lived 
for some days under the shadow of plunder. 

In Gwalior, the Central Committee of the Sarwajanik 
Sabha at its meeting of August 23 passed a resolution calling 
upon the Gwalior ruler to severe relations with the British 
Government and establish responsible Government in the state. 
The state administration replied by arresting the President and 
other workers under section 26 of the Defence of Gwalior 
Rule. In Lashkar the students of colleges and schools went on 
strike from 12th August and also took out processions. On 
17th August the procession of students carried out in defiance of 
the ban, was surrounded by a police and military cardon. The 
students were charged with bayonets, swords and lathis. As a 
result scores of people received severe injuries. 

In Ujjain there was a general strike in the town on 9th 
August. A public meeting of more than ten thousand persons 
was held on I Oth August and the students took out a procession 
on 13th August. When the procession reached near Subzimandi 
a gang of local people, about 3S0 strong and armed with lathis, 
fell upon them. The processionists received severe injuries. 
This was followed by stone throwing from both sides which con¬ 
tinued for more than three hours. It was a mystery why the 
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traditionally peaceful people of the locality should have gone 
out of their way to attack the procession. People have good 
grounds for believing that some agent provocature was behind 
the unprovoked attack on the procession. 

A curfew order was imposed for three days and the situa¬ 
tion was brought under control with the help of political 
workers. The struggle was resumed on the first September. 
Everyday about ten thousand people participated in processions 
and picketing of courts which did not function for a whole 
week. The processions were entirely peaceful. The admini¬ 
stration however promulgated section 144 on 8th September. 
On 7th September the IGP was reported to have instructed the 
police constables to be ready to make lathi and bayonet charges 
on the people the following day. They were instructed to whip 
the people on their heads and faces. People took out prahhat 
pheris as usual in the morning and held a meeting. The police 
distributed handbills informing them of the promulgation of 
Section 144 while the meeting was going on. In the mean¬ 
while the mounted military arrived. The people were begin¬ 
ning to disperse but a cordon was formed round the meeting 
by the mounted military and the roads on either side were 
blocked by the police lorries. Then the people including 
women and minor girls and boys were attacked with lathis and 
bayonets and also trampled by the horses. This went on for 
over twenty minutes. People from Subzimandi, Patnibazar and 
other streets were similarly attacked for well over two hours. 
House doors were broken open and people beaten inside 
their houses. As a result about six hundred persons received 
serious injuries. Evidently the entire administrative machinery 
had gone mad. This act of'violence and the brutalities that 
followed in its wake reminded one strongly of Jallianwala Bagh. 
The city observed complete hartal for 15 days. 

In Kolhapur school and college students were on strike 
on 9th August. On 10th a huge procession was taken out 
in the whole of the town on which the police made a lathi - 
charge and also opened fire. As a result of firing a local Cong¬ 
ress leader Shri Bindu Narain Kulkarni was killed. His funeral 
procession which was attended by more than 25 thousand peo¬ 
ple, was again lathi- charged. A popular professor of the 
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Rajaram College who tried to give water to a victim of lathi - 
charge, was arrested. In Sanghli several processions were taken 
out and meetings held. On two occasions the police resorted to 
firing. 

Demonstrations of all kinds were continuously held in the 
villages and towns of the states like Kolhapur, Ichalkaranji, 
Sanghli, Kurundwadi and Swantwadi. More than 250 persons 
were arrested during the first six months. The Gandhi week was 
celebrated most enthusiastically everywhere and District Courts 
were picketed. The statues of some Europeans were disfigured. 
A few post boxes were also burnt. In a clash between the 
Ichalkaranji Praja Sangh and the loyalists on the 19th nearly 
one hundred persons were injured. In Ichalkaranji state, suppor¬ 
ters of Praja Sangh were terrorised and their houses looted. 
On 4th October, the Ratnakar Press at Sanghli which was the 
central press for the publication of Congress literature was 
searched and its owner Mr. Ratanlal D. Shah was arrested. 
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BOOK TWO 








CHAPTER I 


The Quit India Movement: Setting the stage 

In an article written on April 19th, 1942, which appeared 
in the Harijan of April 26th, Mr. Gandhi first gave public expres¬ 
sion to the theory which was to crystallize into his "Quit India” 
move. In this article, after deploring the introduction of foreign 
soldiers into India to aid in India's defence, Mr. Gandhi asser¬ 
ted that if the British were to leave India to her fate, as they 
had had to leave Singapore, non-violent India would lose 
nothing and Japan would probably leave India alone. "What¬ 
ever the consequences, therefore, to India,” he continued, "her 
real safety and Britain’s too lie in orderly and timely British 
withdrawal from India.” 

It will be suggested that during the period between 
Mr. Gandhi’s first advocacy of British withdrawal from India 
and the meeting of the All India Congress Committee in Bom¬ 
bay on August 7th, the Congress High Command, and in the 
later stages the Congress organisation as a whole, were deli¬ 
berately setting the stage for a mass movement designed to free 
India finally from British rule. The type of movement that 
they envisaged and the plans they made for it will be examined 
later. An essential preliminary to any such examination, 
however, is a clear understanding of the real motives underlying 
the move; and though no detailed record of the many discus¬ 
sions which took place at Sevagram and elsewhere during this 
period is available, Mr. Gandhi’s writings in the Harijan , and 
thfc record of the discussions in the Working Committee during 
its meeting at Allahabad at the end of April, are sufficient to 
provide an ample insight into the true motives of Mr. Gandhi 
and the Congress in demanding the immediate withdrawal of 
the British power from India. The period falls naturally into 
two halves, in the first of which, lasting up to the passing of 
the Working Committee’s resolution of July 14{h, Mr. Gandhi 
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held the stage alone and the essential structure of his pro¬ 
posals for the withdrawal of the British was developed. In 
the second half, extending to the Bombay meeting of the 
AICC, the emphasis lay on the struggle to be launched by 
Congress, should the British not withdraw voluntarily, and the 
centre of interest shifted from Sevagram to other parts of the 
country, where Congress leaders placed before the people their 
varied interpretations of the resolution of July 14th. 

In the article on foreign soldiers in India already alluded 
to, Mr. Gandhi expressed the opinion that should the British 
withdraw from India, Japan would leave her alone and that 
the withdrawal was therefore necessary for India’s safety. This 
theme of India’s safety from Japan dominates all Mr. Gandhi’s 
earlier writings on the subject. It finds expression in the Harijan 
of May 3rd, when, in denying that by asking the British rulers 
to withdraw, he was inviting Japan to attack India, Mr. Gandhi 
stated, “I feel convinced that the British presence is the 
incentive for the Japanese attack”. It is even more precisely 
expressed in the Harijan of the following week, in which Mr. 
Gandhi says, “The presence of the British in India is an invi¬ 
tation to Japan to invade India. Their withdrawal removes 
the bait.” It was not till May 24th, nearly a month after the 
debut of ‘Quit India,’ that Mr. Gandhi first admitted the possi¬ 
bility of Japan still invading India despite the withdrawal of 
the British. His advice to the people then characteristically was 
that they should offer stubborn ncn-v!olent non-co-operation 
to the Japanese. 

Although his earlier proposals for British withdrawal all 
emphasised the importance of this withdrawal being a volun¬ 
tary act willingly performed, Mr. Gandhi had already by May 
10th decided that he must devote the whole of his energy to 
this 'supreme act’. And it is clear that very shortly afterwards* 
he began to think in terms of a struggle to achieve his object. 
The following paragraph appears in the Harijan of May 31st, in 
an article entitled ‘Friendly Advice’ in which Mr. Gandhi says 
that he is taking every care humanly possible 'to prepare the 
ground’: 

“Of course the Indian people must not in any case lean 
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on the Japanese to get rid of the British power. That was 
a remedy worse than the disease. But as I have already 
said, in this struggle every risk has to be run in order to 
cure ourselves of the biggest disease—a disease which has 
sapped our manhood and almost made us feel as if we 
must for ever be slaves. It is an insufferable thing. The 
cost of the cure, I know, will be heavy. No price is too 
heavy to pay for the deliverance.” 

In its earlier stages, Mr. Gandhi’s 'Quit India’ move was 
meant and was widely interpreted as a proposal for the physical 
withdrawal from India of the British and of all British and 
Allied troops. As late as June 14th, he makes, for the purpose 
of his scheme, the assumption "that the Commander-in-Chief 
of the united American and British armies has decided that 
India is no good as a base, and that they should withdraw 
to some other base and concentrate the Allied forces there.” 
Added strength is given to the belief that this is a correct 
interpretation of Mr. M. K. Gandhi’s original intentions by the 
prominence, to which attention has already been drawn, of 
the theme that the British withdrawal would remove any Japa¬ 
nese motive for invading India; for with the British and 
Allied armies still in India, how is the bait removed ? At 
the same time, he made it clear that on the British departure 
the Indian army would be disbanded. Opposition to Mr. 
Gandhi’s move, which besides developing strongly in Britain 
and America, as was to be expected, had also been expressed in 
portions of the press in India, on which he and the Congress 
had become accustomed to rely for support, centred chiefly 
round this proposal for the withdrawal of the Allied armies in 
the face of what appeared an imminent Japanese aggression. 
Realists were unable to see how India’s defence and the cause 
of the Allies would thus be strengthened and indeed Mr. 
Gandhi’s defence of this position by the assertion that, in the 
absence of the violent resistance of the British, Indian non¬ 
violent resistance would be able to attain the maximum effecti¬ 
veness did appear somewhat inadequate in the face of his well- 
known admission that only a very doubtful proportion of the 
Indian people was sufficiently imbued with the doctrine of 
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non-violence to be capable of offering successful non-violent 
resistance. Bowing to the gathering force of this opposition, and 
also, as we shall seek to show later, with a possible view to 
reconciling disagreement among members of the Working Com¬ 
mittee, Mr. Gandhi discovered the 'gap* in his original propo¬ 
sals. In the Harijan of June 14th, he paved the way,—by the 
slightly cryptic assertion that, if he had his way, the Indian 
national government, when formed, would tolerate the presence 
of the United Nations on Indian soil under certain well-defined 
conditions but would permit no further assistance,—for the 
more definite statement made to an American journalist in the 
following week’s Harijan, when in reply to a question whether 
he envisaged free India’s allowing Allied troops to operate from 
India, he said: "I do. It will be only then that you will see real 
co-operation.” He continued that he did not contemplate 
the complete shifting of Allied troops from India and that 
provided India became entirely free, he could not insist on 
their withdrawal. 

Before any attempt is made to assess the motives actuating 
Mr. Gandhi in his 'Quit-India’ move, reference must be made 
to the important evidence as to the working of his mind 
and the reactions of some members of the Congress Working 
Committee furnished by the record of the latter’s Allahabad 
meeting, which was recovered in a subsequent police search 
of the All-India Congress Committee’s office. Mr. Gandhi 
was not present at this meeting, but he sent for the consi¬ 
deration of the Working Committee a draft resolution which 
was the direct precursor of the resolution of July 34th. 
“Japan’s quarrel,” he states in the draft, “is not with India. 
She is warring against the British Empire. If India were 
freed her first step would probably be to negotiate with Japan.” 
Britain, Congress was of opinion, was incapable of defending 
India, whereas if the British withdrew India would be able to 
defend herself against the Japanese or any other aggressor. 
The draft goes on to assure the Japanese Government that India 
bears no enmity against Japan and desires only freedom 
from alien domination, which she will attain and retain through 
her non-violent strength. The hope is expressed that Japan 
will not have 1 any designs on India; but should she attack 
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India, ail Indians who look to the Congress for guidance would 
be expected to offer their non-violent non-co-operation to the 
Japanese. 

The draft revealed a marked division of opinion in the 
Working Committee, and the remarks of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, its two principal opponents, 
are of sufficient interest to merit quotation at length: 

"Withdrawal of troops and the whole apparatus of civil 
administration,” said Nehru, "will create a vacuum which 
cannot be filled up immediately. If we said to Japan 
that her fight was with British imperialism and not us 
she would say 'we are glad the British army is with¬ 
drawn; we recognise your independence. But we want 
certain facilities now. We shall defend you against aggres¬ 
sion. We want aerodromes, freedom to pass our troops 
through your country. This is necessary in self-defence.’ 
They might seize strategic points and proceed to Iraq, etc. 
The masses won’t be touched if only the strategic points 
are captured. If Bapu’s (Mr. Gandhi) approach is accep¬ 
ted, we become passive partners of the Axis powers. 
The whole background of the draft is one which will inevi¬ 
tably make the world think that we are lining up passively 
with the Axis powers. The British are asked to with¬ 
draw. After the withdrawal we are to negotiate with Japan 
and possibly come to some terms with her. These terms 
may include a large measure of civil control by us, a 
certain measure of military control by them, passage of 
armies through India, etc. Whether you will like it or 
not, the exigencies of the war situation will compel them 
to make India a battleground. In sheer self-defence they 
cannot afford to keep out. They will walk through the 
country. You can’t stop it by non-violent non-co-opera¬ 
tion. The whole thought and background of the draft is 
one of favouring Japan. It may not be conscious. Three 
factors influence our decisions in the present emergency (i) 
Indian freedom (ii) sympathy for certain larger causes (iii) 
probable outcome of the war—who is going «to win ? It is 
Gandhiji’s feeling that Japan and Germany will win. This 
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feeling unconsciously governs his decision. 

To this penetrating analysis of Mr. Gandhi’s draft, Mr. 
Rajagopalachari added: 

"I do not agree that if Britain goes away India will 
have some scope for organising itself even if Japan should 
make some headway. Japan will fill the vacuum created 
by the British withdrawal. Our reaction to the evils of 
Britain should not make us lose our sense of perspective. 
It is no use getting upset on small matters. Do not 
run into the arms of Japan, which is what the resolution 
comes to.” 

For those of the Working Committee who supported the 
draft, let Achyut Patwardhan speak: 

"If we do not take decisions, Jawaharlal Nehru’s attitude 
will lead to abject and unconditional co-operation with 
British machinery which must collapse. Our co-operation 
with Britain is an invitation to Japan. The war is an 
imperialist war. Our policy can be that we take no sides. 
The world is in the grip of a fear complex. I would con¬ 
sider the position if the Allies could defeat the Axis, but 
I see clearly that Britain is going towards the deep.” 

And finally, Mr. Rajendra Prasad: 

We cannot produce the proper atmosphere unless we 
adopt Bapu’s draft.” 

—a draft, to repeat, of which tjie whole thought and back¬ 
ground is one of favouring Japan, a resolution which amounts 
to running into the arms of Japan. 
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CHAP.TER II 


Wardha to Bombay : the motives and 
aims of the resolutions 

By the time the Working Committee met at Wardha in 
July, Mr. Gandhi’s proposals were complete in their essentials. 
These were not later changed, and the succeeding period was 
concerned rather with how the essentials were to be brought 
about and how the dish was to be served up in such a way 
as least to antagonise world opinion. 

On July 14th, the Working Committee passed a resolu¬ 
tion which differed in only one fundamental respect from 
Mr. Gandhi’s Allahabad draft—in that the Congress agreed 
to the stationing of Allied troops in India to ward off Japanese 
attack. It is difficult to find an adequate explanation, in the 
events of the period between the Working Committee’s Allaha¬ 
bad meeting in April and their Wardha meeting in July, of 
this reversal of their former decision. In particular, the exter¬ 
nal threat to India was virtually unabated and the psycholo¬ 
gical background of the resolution remained the same. It 
is hard to resist the conclusion, therefore, that the decisive 
factor by which those realists who had formerly opposed the 
resolution were swayed, was Mr. Gandhi’s decision to permit 
the retention of the Allied troops in India--a decision which 
may well have been due to his eyes having been opened by an 
American journalist to what America would think of the ori¬ 
ginal plan. A further legitimate inference is surely that the 
necessity of carrying his former opponents in the Working 
Committee with him was a reason, if not the reason, for Mr. 
<randhi’s striking change of front on this fundamental issue; 
such an explanation is at least as plausible as that a man of 
Mr. M. K. Gandhi’s mental calibre should be guilty, in placing 
a carefully pondered scheme before the world, of such a glar¬ 
ing oversight as his later explanation required one to believe. 
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But this theory goes far to resolve a further difficulty : it was 
always hard to believe that Mr. Gandhi, well-known opponent 
of any form of military regime, should fail to see the obvious 
danger that, with the British civil Government removed, the 
troops who remained and who would require to safeguard 
their communications and supplies would immediately establish 
some form of military rule over at least the major part of the 
country; this danger was forcibly expressed to him by many, 
including Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, and the following extract is 
from a letter written by the latter to Mr. Gandhi and subse¬ 
quently made public. 

"Your proposal that while the civil power may be with- 
drawan the British and Allied forces may continue in 
India in anticipation of a treaty with problematical 
provisional Indian Government, will only lead to the 
exercise of all governmental functions by the military 
forces. This will happen if only for their own safety 
and effective functioning. They are further likely to be 
urged towards this step by local chieftains and suffering 
people. This would be the reinstallation of the British 
Government in a worse form.” 

No satisfactory solution of this difficulty was ever made 
public by Mr. Gandhi; but it is impossible to suppose that he had 
achieved no solution and it must be inferred that the solution 
was one which he preferred should remain a secret. Now while 
the details of Mr. Gandhi’s personal solution of this problem 
must remain a matter for speculation, an explanation which 
fulfils the logical requirements of * the above situation imme¬ 
diately comes to mind; it is that, as we have shown above to 
be probable, Mr. Gandhi’s admission of this amendment to his 
scheme was intended primarily as a bid for American support 
and perhaps secondarily as a sop to his opponents on the 
Working Committee, but that he envisaged, or planned to create, 
circumstances in which this permission would be meaningless, 
that is to say, circumstances Jn which the troops would either 
be forced to withdraw, or would, if they remained, be rendered 
ineffective. The nature of Mr. M.K. Gandhi’s plans will be dis¬ 
cussed later; meanwhile, some slight added plausibility is given 
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to this view by the following reply of Mr. Gandhi’s to one of 
his early questions as to the nature of his proposed movement: 

"It will be a movement which has to be felt by the whole 
world. It may not interfere with the movement of the 
British troops, but it is sure to engage British attention.” 

But the chief attraction of this explanation is that it pro¬ 
vides a background of logical thought for Mr. Gandhi’s most 
illogical writings on this subject and also supplies continuity of 
motive; for without some such explanation, we are faced with 
the paradox of Mr. Gandhi, having proposed a scheme, one of 
the principal objects of which was to avoid India’s becoming a 
theatre of war, and suddenly introducing a new feature the result 
of which was apparently likely to be the direct negation of 
that object. 

From the foregoing somewhat lengthy survey two basic 
motives emerge as the foundation of Mr. Gandhi’s proposals:— 
the first is a desire to free India finally from British domination; 
the second is a desire to avoid at all costs India’s becoming a 
theatre of active warfare, a battlefield ^between Great Britain 
and Japan. 

Few will deny the existence of the first of these motives. 
Complete freedom for India is the openly expressed goal of 
Congress. Controversy enters only over the time factor. Why, 
many have asked, when freedom had been promised to India 
after the war, should the Congress engage upon a venture the 
extreme riskiness of which had been pointed out on many occa¬ 
sions by Mr. Gandhi himself?. There were it may be suggested, 
two main reasons. The first was a growing sense of frustration 
in Congress itself. This is well illustrated by the following 
extract from an article by Mr. Gandhi entitled ‘To Resist 
Slave Drivers’ which appeared in the Harijart of June 7th: 

"I waited and waited until the country should develop 
the non-violent strength which is necessary to throw off 
the foreign yoke. But my attitude has now undergone a 
change. I feel that I cannot afford to wait. If I continue 
to wait, I might have to wait till the doomsday. For the 
preparation that I have prayed and worked for may never 
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come, and in the meantime I may be enveloped and over¬ 
whelmed by the flames that threaten all of us. That is why 
I have decided that even at certain risks which are obvi¬ 
ously involved I must ask the people to resist the slavery.’* 

The Congress campaign of selected Satyagraha having 
failed to achieve any practical object and having long ceased to 
^attract any attention, had finally been called off; and partly on 
account of this and partly owing to the general lack of politi¬ 
cal interest which marked the period before the Cripps mission. 
Congress influence with the masses was at a low ebb. The 
arrival of Sir Stafford Cripps and the negotiations which 
appeared to come so near to success roused political feelings 
to a fever pitch. The very suddenness with which final 
failure came, and the recriminations which succeeded it, opened 
the door to the inculcation of a deep and widespread bitterness 
against Britain and against the Government in this country. 
The Congress High Command was at this time a house divided, 
serious disagreements which had shown themselves during the 
Cripps negotiations continuing over the question of non¬ 
violence with particular reference to the defence of India against 
Japan. A powerful and unifying cause was thus necessary 
than, both to save the Congress from the internal disruption 
and to rescue their hold over the masses. What better cry 
then the removal of the British, especially as a common cause, 
could be made in spreading bitterness against Britain and ex¬ 
ploiting the agitation in some parts of the country against the 
discomforts inevitably attendant on war ? The second reason 
connects with the second main motive postulated above. The 
threat of Japanese invasion seemed imminent. If an armed 
clash in the east was to be avoided, action must be immediate, 
as soon as the necessary preparations could be made. 

The second motive was never explicitly admitted by Mr. 
Gandhi or the Congress, but it is implicit in all the former’s 
earlier writings on the ‘Quit India’ theme and is even more 
clearly shown in the draft resolution sent by him to Allahabad. 
Mr. M. K. Gandhi, and not he only but also apparently Achyut 
Patwardhan and the members of the 'non-violent’ clique in the 
Working Committee, were convinced that the Axis must win 
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the war and that Britain would prove incapable of defending 
India against Japan. 

That this attitude persisted long after the Allahabad 
Working Committee meeting, is shown by the following remark 
made by Mr. Gandhi in the Harijan of July 19th, in reply to a 
question whether it would not be wiser to postpone his move¬ 
ment until Great Britain had settled with the Germans and the 
Japanese. 

"No, because I know you will not settle with Germans 
without us.” 

A passage in Mr. Gandhi’s letter to the Viceroy of August 
14th is significant in this connection: 

"I have taken Jawaharlal Nehru as my measuring rod. His 
personal contacts make him feel much more the misery of 
the impending ruin of China and Russia than I can.” 

They foresaw a British rear guard action across India and the 
devastation that this must entail; and it is no coincidence that, 
at the same time as Mr. Gandhi was developing his 'Quit India’ 
theme in the Harijan, he was also inveighing against any form of 
'scorched earth’ policy. (Mr. M. K. Gandhi’s solicitude for the 
property, largely industrial property be it noted, which it might 
have been necessary to deny to the enemy, contrasts strangely 
with his readiness to sacrifice countless numbers of Indians in 
non-violent resistance to the Japanese. The property must be 
saved; it is perhaps legitimate to ask—for whom ?) It seems 
possible that at first Mr. Gandhi genuinely hoped that, with 
the removal of the British* from India, Japanese incentive to 
attack would be removed; and that he hoped to be able to 
treat with Japan after the British withdrawal, is clearly shown 
in his Allahabad draft resolution. Subsequently proposals for 
non-violent non-co-operation with Japan, should she attack 
India after the British withdrawal, were developed. We have 
however his own admission that he could not guarantee that 
non-violent action would keep the Japanese at bay; he refers 
indeed to any such hope as an 'unwarranted supposition.* 
Since, therefore, Mr. Gandhi had no illusions as to the likeli¬ 
hood of effective non-violent resistance to the Japanese, we 
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can only infer that in the admittedly possible event of Japanese 
aggression on India after the departure of the British, he was 
prepared to concede to all their demands. Such an inference 
accords with what we have shown to be his frame of mind at 
the time and it is strengthened by the following extract from an 
appeal addressed by him to the Japanese which appeared in 
the Harijan of July 26th : 

“And we are in the unique position of having to resist an 
imperialism that we detest no less than your (the Japanese) 
and the Nazism.” 

That Mr. Gandhi would have preferred to see India entirely 
free from any form of domination, whether British or Japanese, 
cannot be doubted; and it seems clear that only in the grip of 
some dominant emotion would he have contemplated such a 
capitulation; this emotion was, it seems clear, his desire to 
preserve India from the horrors of war. 

The principal difficulty in the way of accepting any such 
interpretation of Mr. Gandhi’s motives during the period is 
the apparent contradiction in his consenting to the retention 
of Allied troops on Indian soil. It has already been shown that 
the reasons advanced by Mr. Gandhi for this admission, which 
bid fair to disrupt his whole scheme, are not such as can 
reasonably be accepted. And this entire difficulty disappears 
with the explanation previously given of the motives underly¬ 
ing his consent to the retention of the Allied troops in India 
after the British withdrawal. 

Efforts have been made above to demonstrate that the 
dominant motives underlying Mr. Gandhi’s 'Quit India’ move, 
dominating to some extent even his intense desire to see India 
free from foreign rule, was his wish to avoid India’s being turned 
into a battlefield between Britain and Japan. It remains to 
examine the ostensible motives with which Mr. Gandhi and 
the Working Committee presented their move and to assess 
the genuineness of these motives in the light of the foregoing 
material. 

Three main ostensible aims are common to both the 
Wardha resolution of July 14th {Appendix I] and the Bombay 
resolution of August 8th [Appendix II]. These are as under: 
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(1) To remove foreign domination over India. 

(2) To check the growing ill-will against Britain, with its 
danger of passive acceptance by the masses of aggression 
against India; to built up a spirit of resistance to aggression 
among Indians; and by granting India’s millions immediate 
freedom to release that energy and enthusiasm which alone 
can enable India to play an effective part in her own 
defence and in the war as a whole. 

(3) To achieve communal unity, by the removal of the 
foreign power with its policy of divide and rule, which 
will be followed by the formation of a Provisional Govern¬ 
ment representative of all sections of the Indian people. 

Three further aims appeared for the first time in the 
Bombay resolution of AICC. 

(4) To bring all subject and oppressed humanity to the 
side of the United Nations, thus giving these nations the 
moral and spiritual leadership of the world. 

(5) To assist Asiatic nations under foreign domination 
to regain the freedom and to ensure that they are not 
again placed under the rule of any colonial power. 

(6) To bring about a world federation, which would 
ensure the disbanding of national armies, navies and air 
forces, and the pooling of the world’s resources for the 
common good of everyone. 

The genuineness of the first of these aims is undeniable. 
The freedom of India, in whatever terms it may have been 
expressed, has long been the main goal of Congress and it has 
been shown above how this aim coincides with one of the main 
motives underlying the 'Quit India’ move. 

The second ostensible aim consists of two supplementary 
halves—to check India’s growing ill-will against Britain and to 
enable India to play a more effective part in the war. It has been 
suggested that far from seeking to allay the bitterness left by the 
failure of the Cripps Mission, it was the aim of the Congress to 
seize upon the opportunity thus offered to regain.her lost hold 
over the masses. Added reason to believe that this interpretation 
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is correct is given by the fact, as will be seen later when the 
type of movement for which the Congress was preparing comes 
to be examined, that racial antagonism was deliberately aroused 
by the Congress leaders who* during the period between the 
Wardha and Bombay resolutions, toured the countryside pre¬ 
paring the masses for the coming rebellion. The further claim 
that the move was designed to enable India to play a more 
effective part in her own defence is belied by Mr. Gandhi's 
own writings. As already shown, Mr. Gandhi had little belief 
in the effectiveness of non-violence as a means of resisting 
Japanese invasion; he referred to such a belief, in fact, as an 
"unwarranted supposition” and it was on these grounds that 
he purported to consent to the retention of foreign troops in 
India for her defence. Grounds have, however, already been 
given for doubting whether this was the real reason. It is 
also amply clear from Mr. Gandhi’s own writings that the 
presence of Allied troops in India vitiated to his mind such 
effectiveness as non-violent resistance by Indians to the Japa¬ 
nese could be supposed to have. Thus, in his draft Allahabad 
resolution he says: 

"In such places where the British and the Japanese'forces 
are fighting, our non-co-operation (with the Japanese) will 
be fruitless and unnecessary.” 

This theme is repeated in the Harijan as the following ex¬ 
tracts will show: 

"I make bold to say that, if the British withdraw and 
people here follow my advice, then non-co-operation will 
be infinitely more effective than it can be today, when it 
cannot be appreciated for the violent British action going 
on side by side. It must be admitted, therefore, that 
there will be little scope for non-violent resistance of 
aggression, with the Allied troops operating in India, as 
there is practically none now.” 

To summarise briefly, Mr. Gandhi did not believe that 
non-violence alone was capable of defending India against 
Japan. Norjiad he any faith in the ability of the Allies to do 
so; "Britain,” he stated in his draft Allahabad resolution, "is 
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incapable of defending India.** His 'Quit India* move was 
intended to result in the withdrawal of the British Government 
to be succeeded by a problematical provisional government or, 
as Mr. Gandhi admitted to be possible, by anarchy; the Indian 
army was to be disbanded; and Allied troops were to be allowed 
to operate only under the terms imposed by this provisional 
government, assisted by India’s non-violent non-co-operation 
to Japan, for which, as Mr. Gandhi had already admitted, 
there could be little scope with Allied troops operating in 
India. Finally, even if, in the face of the above arguments, it 
could be supposed that Mr. Gandhi and the Congress proposed 
to pin their faith on the ability of Allied troops to defend 
India, it should be noted that the former himself admitted that 
the ability of Allied troops to operate effectively would depend 
upon the formation of a suitable provisional government. Now 
since this government was to be representative of all sections 
of Indian opinion, it is clear that neither Mr. Gandhi nor the 
Congress could legitimately commit it in advance to any parti¬ 
cular course of action; they could not, that is to say, under¬ 
take that it would support the Allies in defending India against 
Japan. They could not in fact make .any promise on behalf 
of this provisional government unless they intended that it 
should be dominated by Congress; and the whole trend of 
Congress policy coupled with the extravagant promises made 
in the Bombay AICC resolution on behalf of this provisional 
government, leave little doubt that this was theii intention,—a 
view held, significantly, by the Muslim League and Muslims in 
general. You have then a situation in which the Allied troops 
would be dependent for support on a Government dominated 
by a clique which it has already been shown to be thoroughly 
defeatist in outlook, and whose leader had already expressed 
the intention of negotiating with Japan. 

It is not the intention here to examine the third aim, the 
establishment of communal unity followed by the formation 
of a provisional government, at all closely. It has been sug¬ 
gested in the preceding paragraph that the Congress intended 
this government to be under their domination and a note has 
been made of the strength added to this view the unity of 
Muslim opinion that the Congress move was aimed at establi- 
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shing Congress-Hindu domination over India. It will suffice 
here to show, from Mr. Gandhi’s own writings, the doubts that 
he entertained as to the feasibility of establishing any such 
government in India. 

“Under my proposal, they have gat to leave India in the 
hands of God—but in modern parlance to anarchy, and 
that anarchy may lead to internecine warfare for a time 
or to unrestrained dacoities. I have not asked the British 
to hand over India to the Congress or to the Hindus. Let 
them entrust India to God or in modern parlance to 
anarchy. Then all the parties will fight one another like 
dogs, or will, when real responsibility faces them, come to 
a reasonable agreement. I shall expect non-violence to 
arise out of that chaos.” 

No detailed examination is necessary of the last three os¬ 
tensible aims outlined in paras 4, 5 and 6 on page 171. It will be 
observed that they all have this point in common—they have 
no application to India and are concerned solely with the 
effect on the world of India’s proposed move. It is surely 
significant that these three aims should have made their first 
appearance in the Bombay resolution, after a period when the 
Congress had been subjected to strenuous criticism both in 
Britain and America for what was almost universally held to 
be a betrayal of the Allied cause. That the additions were the 
result of this criticism may be taken for granted. Whether the 
authors of the resolution genuinely believed that the Congress 
demand would, if accepted, help rather than hinder the cause 
of the United Nations and intended that it should have that 
effect, depends on the answer to # two questions. In the first 
place, could any body of men who honestly desired that result 
have deliberately called the country, if their way of achieving 
it was not accepted, to take part in a mass movement the dec¬ 
lared object of which was to have precisely the opposite effect 
by paralysing the whole administration and the whole war 
effort ? In the second place, can it be denied that these men saw 
their opportunity in Britain’s danger and believed that the psy¬ 
chological moment for the enforcement of political demands 
must be seized before the tide of war turned in their favour ? 
The answer to'these two questions is left to the reader. 
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CHAPTER III 


The contemplated character of the movement 

So far an attempt has been made to show the true motives 
underlying Mr. Gandhi’s ‘Quit India’ move and to establish 
the hollowness of the grounds advanced for this move in the 
Congress resolutions of July 14th and August 8th. We shall now 
proceed to examine the nature of the steps which Mr. Gandhi 
proposed to take, should the British not accede to his request 
for their voluntary withdrawal. 

As early as May 10th, Mr. Gandhi had determined that 
the withdrawal of the British from India was a “supreme act”, 
to the realisation of which he must devote his whole energy. 
It very shortly became clear that he was already thinking in 
terms of a final struggle against the British, should they refuse 
to withdraw and in the Harijan of May 31st he referred to it 
as a struggle in which every risk must be run in order that 
India should be cured of the disease of British domination, and 
of the spirit of hatred and slavery which it had engendered. 
Of this, he said: 

“It is an insufferable thing. The cost of the cure I know 
will be heavy. No price is too heavy to pay for the deli¬ 
verance.” 

From this point onwards Mr. Gandhi’s conception of the 
struggle developed rapidly. His writings on the subject are 
too lengthy to quote in full, but the following excerpts from 
the Harijan illustrate the direction in which his mind was 
moving: 

It will be a move which has to be felt by the whole 
world. It may not interfere with the movement of British 
troops, but it is sure to engage British attention. My pro¬ 
posal for the withdrawal of the British power involves 
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two actions. One is to deal with the present emergency, 
and the other to secure freedom from British supremacy. 
The second admits of delay. There is a lot of confusion 
about its implications. I am trying to the best of my 
ability to deal with the questions as they arise from time 
to time. The first admits of no delay and demands specific 
action irrespective of the proposal for British withdrawal. 
This is in connection with (1) the behaviour of troops, 
(2) the impending salt famine, (3) control of food-grains, 
(4) evacuation for the sake of the military, (5) discrimi¬ 
nation between Europeans and Anglo-Indians and Anglo- 
Burmans on the one hand and Indians on the other 
hand. It is worth fighting for, it is worth staking all that 
the nation has. 

"They (Indians) will fight, not to seize power but to end 
the foreign domination, cost what it may.” 

"But you may know that it will be a mass movement 
of a strictly non-violent character and then you can 
fill in the details. It will include all that a mass move¬ 
ment can include. I do not want rioting as a direct 
result. If in spite of all precautions rioting does take 
place, it cannot be helped. I am not going to court 
imprisonment. The struggle does not involve courting 
imprisonment. It is too soft a thing. My intention is to 
make the thing as short and swift as possible. Ours 
is an unarmed revolt against the British rule. Therefore 
I shall take every precaution I can to handle the move¬ 
ment gently, but I would not hesitate to go to the extre¬ 
mist limit, if I find that no impression is produced on 
the British Government or the Allied power. It will 
be your biggest movement? Yes, my biggest movement. 
I have no false notions of prestige, no personal consi¬ 
derations would make me take a step that I know is. 
sure to plunge the country into a conflagration.*’ "Is the 
possibility of strike precluded?” "No”, said Gandhiji 
"strikes can be and have been non-violent. If railways, 
are worked only to strengthen the British hold on India, 
they need not be assisted.” 
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That the movement was to be the final effort of the 
Congress party, in which it must win freedom or be wiped out, 
was made clear by Mr. Gandhi in his speech at the Bombay 
meeting, after the AICC had passed the 'Quit India* resolution. 

"Every one of you should,” he said, "from this moment 
onwards, consider yourself a free man or woman and act 
as if you are free and are no longer under the heel of this 
imperialism. You may take it from me that I am go¬ 
ing to strike a bargain with the Viceroy for ministries 
and the like. I am not going to be satisfied with any¬ 
thing short of complete freedom. We shall do or die. We 
shall either free India or die in the attempt.” 

In conclusion there are the famous words uttered by Mr. 
Gandhi at a press conference in Wardha, after the Working 
Committee had passed the resolution of July 14th, which show 
clearly how even at that early stage he was fully determined 
on a final struggle: 

"There is no room left in the proposal for withdrawal 
or negotiation. There is no question of one more chance. 
After all it is an open rebellion.” 

# 

There also lies the answer to those who have since accused 
government of precipitating the crisis by the arrest of Mr. 
Gandhi and the Congress leaders, and have suggested that the 
period of grace referred to by Mr. Gandhi in his Bombay 
speech should have been utilised for negotiation; "there is no 
room left for withdrawal or negotiation,” Mr. Gandhi had 
said a month earlier. Moreover the Wardha resolution merely 
threatened a mass movement,if the demands of Congress were 
not accepted. The Bombay resolution went further. It no 
longer threatened a movement with the delay that that might 
entail. It sanctioned the movement; and if any further delay 
was intended, are there not at least good grounds for believing 
in the light of all that had been said, that it was to be used 
not for the purpose of negotiation but for putting the 
finishing touches to a plan to which its authors were already 
committed but which might not yet be completely ready to 
be put into execution? 
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The general character of the movement contemplated by 
Mr. Gandhi emerges clearly from the foregoing extracts. It 
was to be a struggle, a fight to the finish, in which foreign domi¬ 
nation must be ended, cost what it may; it was to be an un¬ 
armed revolt, short and swift, sure to plunge the country into 
a conflagration—a grimly accurate forecast!—in which Mr. 
Gandhi was prepared to risk the occurrence of riots, in which 
he was prepared to go to the extremist limit, including, 
if necessary, the calling of a general strike; the struggle was 
to include everything that a "non-violent” mass movement 
could do, including strikes and the stoppage of railways, and 
possibly interference with British troop movements; and 
full use was to be made of existing grievances against the 
British; former Congress methods such as courting imprison¬ 
ment were to be eschewed as too soft for the present occasion: 
finally every man and woman was to consider himself free and 
act for himself. These last words, or at least their sense, find 
a place in the resolution itself; and any body of men that 
makes such an appeal to its followers can hardly disclaim res¬ 
ponsibility for anything that may follow. 

A question of sufficient importance to demand separate 
consideration is whether a movement of the kind that Mr, 
Gandhi is shown to have been contemplating, could, by its 
nature, be non-violent, and further whether Mr. Gandhi in¬ 
tended that it should be so or hoped that it would remain so. 

It is significant that the entire phraseology of Mr. 
Gandhi’s writings in connection with the movement is of a type 
associated in the ordinary man’s mind with violence. Thus the 
struggle is referred to as a revolt and a rebellion in which the 
people must stake their all and.be ready to do or die. The 
ordinary man to whom these writings were addressed was surely 
not to be blamed if he understood them as exhorting him to 
take up whatever arms lay handy and fight his British rulers. 
Supporters of non-violence will reply indignantly by pointing 
out that the word non-violence appears frequently in Mr. 
Gandhi’s writings on the subject. It is necessary, therefore, 
to examine exactly what Mr. Gandhi meant in his use of this 
word in this context and how far he believed that the "conflag¬ 
ration,” once,under way, would remain non-violent. It has 
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already been shown that Mr. Gandhi had little faith in the 
effectiveness of non-violence to resist Japanese aggression, 
while Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and also Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru made no secret of their opinion that only armed resis¬ 
tance could defend India against, Japan. Mr. Gandhi, however, 
had openly expressed the view that the British and Japanese 
imperialisms were equally to be detested. Why then should it be 
supposed that he would consider non-violence any more effec¬ 
tive against the British than against the Japanese ? Again, he 
had, as shown above, no illusions as to the very doubtful pro¬ 
portion of Indians who were full believers in his theory of non¬ 
violence; yet he proposed embarking on a movement in which 
he expressed the hope that all classes and communities would 
join and in which he directed every man and woman to consider 
themselves free and to think and act for themselves. Contrast 
this with his previousm ovement, the satyagraha campaign 
of 1940-41, in which, in order to maintain the desired standard 
of non-violence, he had been forced to limit participation to 
specially selected satyagrahis, who were even then only allowed 
to commit a special formal offence; remember too that he had 
before him the example of his previous movements, each pro¬ 
fessedly non-violent, yet each giving rise to the most hideous 
violence. The certainty that his movement could not remain 
non-violent is plain enough and, if further indication were 
wanted, it is supplied in the extracts from Mr. Gandhi’s own 
writings quoted in the preceding paragraphs, which make it 
clear that even if violence and rioting occurred during the 
movement this would not deter him, that he was prepared to go 
to the extremist limit. 

It is perhaps worth examining one of Mr. Gandhi’s own 
many definitions of non-violence, and endeavouring to relate it 
to this particular case: 

"If anybody fights with his sword single-handed against 
a horde of dacoits armed to the teeth, I should say he is 
fighting non-violently. Haven’t I said to our women that, 
if in defence of their honour they used their nails and 
teeth and even a dagger, I should regard their conduct 
as non-violent. She does not know the distinction bet- 
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ween Himsa and Ahimsa. She acts spontaneously. Sup* 
posing a mouse fighting a cat tried to resist the cat with 
his sharp teeth, would you call that mouse violent. In 
the same way, for the Poles to stand bravely against the 
German hordes vastly superior in numbers, military equip* 
ment and strength, was almost non-violent.” 

In other words, in any fight, the weaker of the two com¬ 
batants may employ as violent measures as he likes or is able, 
and may still be considered to be fighting non-violently; or to 
put it in another way, violence when employed against supe¬ 
rior odds automatically becomes non-violence. Surely a very 
convenient theory for the rebels in "an unarmed revolt.” 

Having endeavoured to show the type of struggle envi¬ 
saged by Mr. Gandhi, it is time to turn to his colleagues in 
the Congress High Command and observe how they interpreted 
his views to their Congress followers and to the masses. During 
the period between the Working Committee’s resolution of 
July 14th and the Bombay meeting of the AICC, almost all the 
members of the Working Committee and many other important 
Congress leaders were engaged in endeavouring to explain and 
interpret Mr. Gandhi’s proposed move to the public and to 
indicate in broad terms the nature of the struggle upon which, 
if the AICC ratified the Working Committee’s resolution, the 
Congress would embark if the British refused to withdraw. 
Thus Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in the United Provinces. Babu 
Rajendra Prasad in Bihar, Mr. Shankerrao Deo and Mr. Vallabh- 
bhai Patel in Bombay and many others addressed public 
meetings and press conferences, urging the masses, in speeches 
many of which were openly seditipus, to be prepared for the 
fight to the finish against the British which the Congress would 
shortly launch. 

Before endeavouring to give examples from these spee¬ 
ches, attention may be drawn to two points which stand out 
in all this activity: the first is the insistence with which 
almost all speakers urged that every man should be prepared 
and willing to act on his own initiative; the second is the 
extraordinary attention paid by the speakers to the student 
community. Thus Congress speakers in Bihar, and the Central 
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and United Provinces, made a point of convassing the support 
of the student community, while Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru is 
known to have taken steps to enlist the support of students 
from the Benares Hindu University, a fact of particular signi¬ 
ficance in view of the prominence later assumed by this 
University in the serious disturbances which occurred in the 
east of the United Provinces. In Bombay, Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel and Mr. Shankerrao Deo publicly exhorted students to 
take an active part in the movement and to assume the leader¬ 
ship of Congress should Mr. Gandhi and the other Congress 
leaders be arrested. 

Space does not permit of a full or even a representative 
reproduction of the many speeches made by the Congress 
leaders during this period and the following selection aims at 
displaying only the broadest trends: 

Typical of the speeches of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru at 
this time were his words to a mass meeting of peasants in 
Allahabad on July 27th, when he warned them that there 
would be a mass movement in the country within a very short 
time and said that it was the duty of every kisan to under¬ 
stand the movement properly and to respond to the call. In 
other speeches he made it clear that there was no question 
of Congressmen deliberately choosing to go to jail; that the 
Congress might perish in the terrible ordeal which was ahead 
of it; but that a free India would emerge out of its ashes. 

"India is now determined to take a dip in this worldwide 
storm. In few a weeks we will have a mass movement. 
This will be our final struggle and we must be prepared 
to face the worst.” 

Finally at the Bombay AICC meeting. Pandit Nehru 
said that the Congress had now burnt its boats and was to 
embark on a desperate campaign. The following is an extract 
from the speech made by Babu Rajendra Prasad at a meeting 
•of the Working Committee of the Bihar Congress held on July 
21st and 22nd. 

"One thing required special attention i.& that no act 
should be done which would weaken the moral strength 
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of the people. According to Gandhiji’s view the move¬ 
ment would kindle a fire all over the country and would 
only be extinguished after either obtaining the indepen¬ 
dence of the country or wiping out Congress organi¬ 
sation altogether.” 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, who paid particular attention 
to students, addressing a student meeting in Ahmedabad is 
reported to have asked them to pick any item from the strug¬ 
gles that had been fought so far, since 1919, and also to tell 
every Britisher to quit India immediately; Congress would not 
come any more to tell them what to do and what not to do, and 
they must take the initiative and do what seemed proper under 
the circumstances; they should consider themselves free men 
and disobey all Government’s orders; they would have to pass 
on this message from house to house, as most newspapers 
would be suppressed; it would be necessary for them to be¬ 
come living newspapers; if they failed in their duty, it would 
bring nothing but disgrace on them. 

Mr. Shankerrao Deo, speaking at a public meeting held 
by the Bombay Congress on August 4th, said that in the 
coming struggle they would have to request workers in facto¬ 
ries in which war material was being produced, and railway 
workers and others, to stop work until the British left India* 
The following is an extract from another speech in Bombay 
by Mr. Shankerrao Deo. 

“Some students ask us as to whether they have to leave 
schools and colleges during the struggle. My answer is 
that they will have to do it, if ordered by Gandhiji. 
Students have always wanted revolution. Here is their 
opportunity. Revolution is coming to them, they should 
embrace it now without losing the opportunity.” 

Finally, in yet another speech, he said that the move¬ 
ment would be like a mutiny based on non-violence and would 
resemble the fight of 1857. 

The above examples, which could be greatly multiplied, 
serve to give .considerable further insight into the type of 
movement which the Congress intended to launch. It must be 
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remembered that the members of the Working Committee, and 
through them the other first rank Congress leaders, were in the 
closest contact with Mr. Gandhi during this period and the 
working of their minds, exhibited, in their speeches, must be 
regarded as in some sort a projection of Mr. Gandhi’s own 
thoughts. Reference has already been made to the emphasis 
laid on the importance of each individual acting for himself; 
and the type of action which he was urged to take confirms 
and strengthens the previous impression of a fundamentally 
violent movement of an “all-in” nature. Thus in addition to 
the more orthodox hartals , and no-rent and no-tax campaigns, 
defiance of all forms of Government authority was enjoined 
upon the people; they were urged to endeavour to under¬ 
mine the loyalty of the police and the military, and of Govern¬ 
ment servants as a whole; prisoners were recommended to 
foment disorder inside the jails; and the stoppage of work in 
mills and factories, including war factories, was recommended, 
as also strikes on the railways. Finally, there is the significant 
reiteration of the theme that students are to play an all-im¬ 
portant role and are to take over the leadership of the Cong¬ 
ress, should the established Congress leaders be arrested. No 
one knowing the inflammable nature of their audience, and the 
intolerance that youth has always displayed of the Gandhian 
creed of non-violence, could possibly address such appeals to 
students as those quoted above by Mr. Shankerrao Deo and 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, without realising the violence which 
must inevitably result. 

£nough has now been said to show the general nature of 
the movement contemplated by Mr. Gandhi and projected by 
his lieutenants on to the public screen. To what extent were 
more detailed instructions regarding the conduct of the move¬ 
ment in existence before the All India Congress Committee 
meeting in Bombay and did they conform to the general out¬ 
line of the movement which we have pictured above ? 

The first example will again be chosen from the Harijan. 
In the issue of August 9th there appeared an article entitled 
“Ways of non-violent co-operation.” Though not phrased 
in terms of definite instructions for the coming .campaign, it 
is quite clear that the article was meant to be read in that 
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-context. ‘ It describes detailed methods of paralysing Govern¬ 
ment, and of conducting strikes. A feature of examples 
quoted is-the racial theme underlying the struggle in each case. 
In the two subsequent issyes of the Harijan, edited by Mr. 
Gandhi's mouthpiece, K?. G. Mashru walla, detailed instructions 
for conducting various phases of the movement were given, 
to which a further reference is made later on. 

Before the Bombay All India Congress Committee meet¬ 
ing, instructions were circulated by the Congress organi¬ 
sations in Madras, the United Provinces, Bihar and doubtless 
in other provinces also. Space forbids their reproduction at 
length and the present purpose, which is to demonstrate 
the continuity of development from the general programme 
outlined by Mr. M.K. Gandhi to detailed instructions issued by 
local Congress organisations will be served by the examina¬ 
tion of a single set of such instructions; for this purpose may 
be chosen those issued in Madras. A series of instructions 
definitely outlining the programme of mass disobedience was 
produced by the Andhra and Tamilnadu Congress Committees, 
with, it must be presumed, the approval of Dr. Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya. [The full instructions have not been reproduced 
here.] It will suffice here to mention that although the re¬ 
moval of rails was in these instructions specifically forbidden, 
this ban was significantly raised by a written amendment im¬ 
mediately after the arrests of the leaders took place. 

It is of the greatest interest to observe the logical deve¬ 
lopment of Mr. Gandhi’s general ideas, through the more 
specific suggestions made by Congress leaders, into the final 
detailed instructions such as the Andhra circular quoted above. 
Thus Mr. Gandhi's expressed preparedness, if necessary, to 
interfere with the working of the railways and the movement 
of troops develops finally into detailed proposals for the 
pulling of alarm chains, ticketless travel and the uprooting of 
the permanent way, for the cutting of telegraph and telephone 
wires, and for the picketing of troops. A similar process of 
development can be traced in the case of most of the other 
items in the programme. 

The closest reflection, however, of Mr. Gandhi’s ideas in 
any set of instructions is exhibited by what had come to be 



known as the "AH India Congress Committee 12-point pro¬ 
gramme'*. The correspondence between the various items 
of this programme and ideas already expressed by Mr. Gandhi 
is so close that it has been thought best to illustrate it in tabular 
form. * 

Before proceeding to examine the actual form taken by 
the disturbances an4 the extent of Congress implication in 
them, it will be as welt to summarise briefly the conclusions 
which we have so far reached. 

After tracing briefly the development of Mr. M.K. Gandhi's 
"Quit India” move, and after examining the reactions of the 
Congress Working Committee at Allahabad to Mr. Gandhi's 
draft resolution, it was suggested that the two principal 
motives by which he was actuated were firstly the desire to 
obtain freedom now for India and secondly the desire to avoid 
at all costs, even if necessary by capitulation to the Japanese, 
India’s being made a battlefield between Britain and Japan. 
The next step was to point out that Mr. Gandhi had himself 
clearly admitted the ineffectiveness of non-violence to resist a 
Japanese invasion and that this was the reason advanced by him 
for the alteration of his original scheme to allow of the reten¬ 
tion of Allied troops to defend India; that this willingness on 
his part to allow Allied troops to remain was only on the sur¬ 
face; and that he had no intention of allowing them to operate 
effectively in resisting Japan. A comparison of the ostensible 
motives displayed in the two Congress resolutions of July 14th 
and August 8th with the basic motives underlying the move 
revealed that of the three main ostensible aims, only the first, 
the desire to free India frpm British rule, was genuine; and 
that the remaining two, the contention that India would thus 
be enabled to play a more effective part in her own defence and 
that communal unity would be achieved, were wholly specious. 
An examination followed of the period between the Wardha 
and Bombay resolutions, with a view to ascertaining what type 
of struggle Gandhi was himself contemplating, should the 
British refuse to withdraw, and how Gandhi's views were inter¬ 
preted to the masses by the Congress leaders. 

A composite picture of the projected ipovement, as it 
emerges from Mr. M.K. Gandhi’s writings and other statements 
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and from the speeches of Congress leaders, developed in detail 
in the two sets of Congress instructions referred to, has clearly 
three main features. By its nature, the movement cannot be 
non-violent, nor did Mr. Gandhi expect it to be so; his doubts 
on this subjects were clearly voiced and, as clearly, his reso¬ 
lution to proceed with the movement despite any violence 
which might occur. Secondly, every man was exhorted to 
think and act for himself and to be his own leader. Finally 
students were urged to play a prominent part and to assume 
the leadership of the Congress should the recognised Congress 
leaders be arrested. On a more detailed view, the movement 
was to include all possible forms of mass demonstration and 
was to be marked by a defiance of Government authority; in¬ 
dividual items were to include interference with communi¬ 
cations including the stopping and sabotaging of railways, in¬ 
terference with troop movements, the cutting of telegraph and 
telephone wires, incitement to strikes and the fomentation of 
no-tax and no-rent campaigns, and efforts to suborn the police, 
the military, and Government servants as a whole from their 
allegiance. 

At Bombay on August 8th, the All India Congress 
Committee ratified by an overwhelming majority a resolution 
sanctioning the starting of a mass struggle on the widest possi¬ 
ble scale. 
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CHAPTER IV 


The nature of the disturbances 

On the morning of August 9th Mr. Gandhi and other 
Congress leaders were arrested in Bombay and simultaneously 
throughout the country a round-up of important Congressmen 
took place. The total number of arrests probably did not 
exceed a few hundreds. In view of the efforts since made to 
attribute the disturbances to what is invariably called "Govern¬ 
ment repression,” it is important to note that this was probably 
the only occasion throughout the rebellion on which Govern¬ 
ment took the first step. Practically everything that followed 
was the result, and not the cause, of action taken by the other 
side. First reactions to the arrests were surprisingly mild. On 
August 9th there were disturbances in Bombay, Ahmedabad 
and Poona, but the rest of the country remained quiet. On 
August 10th disturbances occurred also in Delhi and a few 
towns in the United Provinces; but still no serious repercus¬ 
sions were reported from elsewhere. It was from August 11th 
that the situation began to deteriorate rapidly. From then on¬ 
wards, apart from the hartals, protest meetings and similar 
demonstrations that were to be expected, concerted outbreaks, 
of mob violence, arson, murder and sabotage took place; 
and in almost all cases these were directed either against 
communications of all kinds (including railways, posts and 
telegraphs) or against the police. Moreover, these outbreaks 
started almost simultaneously in widely separated areas in 
the provinces of Madras, Bombay and Bihar and also in the 
Central and United Provinces. Finally, the damage done was 
so extensive as to make it credible that it could have been 
perpetrated on the spur of the movement without special im¬ 
plements and previous preparation; and in many instances the 
manner in which it was done displayed a great deal of techni¬ 
cal knowledge* Block instruments and control rooms at the 
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railway stations were singled out for destruction; and the same 
technical skill appeared over and over again both in the 
selection of objects for attack—on the railways, in P&T offices 
and lines, and on electric ppwer lines and installations—and 
also in the manner in which the damage was carried out. On 
the other hand—and this is a significant fact—industrial plant 
and machinery, even where it was fully employed on Govern¬ 
ment work, escaped any serious injury. 

The position was at one time extremely serious in the 
whole of Bihar, except its most southern districts, and in the 
eastern part of the United Provinces. In these areas, the 
trouble soon spread from the big towns to the outlying areas; 
thousands of rioters gave themselves upto an orgy of destruc¬ 
tion of communications and certain classes of Government 
property; whole districts, with their small defending forces of 
Government officials and police, were isolated for days on end; 
a very large part of the E. I. and practically the whole of the 
B. & N. W. Railways systems were put out of action. For a 
considerable period, Bengal was almost completely cut off from 
Northern India, while communications with Madras were also 
interrupted by the damage done to the railways in the Guntur 
district and around Bezwada. It was, indeed, significant that 
the areas in which the disturbances took the most serious form 
were also the areas of greatest strategic importance. Not only 
did they contain the centre of India’s coal supplies, stoppage 
of which would have paralysed all transport, trade and indus¬ 
try, but also they lay immediately behind those parts of India 
which were most obviously exposed to enemy attack. They 
could not have been better selected if the object was to dislo¬ 
cate the communications of the defending forces on the east 
coast of India. On the other hand, Assam, Orissa, the Punjab 
and the North-West Frontier Province remained free from 
serious trouble throughout the first week after the arrests, and 
there was comparatively little disorder in Sind. 

In all the affected Provinces, students, invariably Hindu 
students, were in the forefront of the initial disorders. Every¬ 
where the Congress creed of non-violence was ignored and 
mobs were recklessly incited to extremes of fury. It was from 
these mobs that the provocation came and most certainly not 
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from the Government forces. They had to open fire, no doubt, 
but in many cases they did so in sheer self-defence. Apart 
from attacks on communications and various forms of trans¬ 
port such as trams, buses and motor vehicles, the violence of 
the mob was directed against certain classes of Government 
buildings, but many buildings escaped of the kind that one 
might have expected to be the target of indiscriminate popular 
anger. Municipal, and even private property also suffered; 
and there was some looting. Speaking generally, however, 
what might be called the ordinary manifestations of mob vio¬ 
lence were, by comparison and to begin with, unremarkable— 
there were no communal clashes—and the whole picture was 
much more one of calculated venom directed against selected 
objectives than of indignant people hitting out indiscriminately 
at the nearest object of blind resentment at the arrest of their 
leaders. Cases were, indeed, reported of mobs operating against 
railway lines over 40 miles from their homes; and, after all, 
these very same leaders, except Mr. Gandhi himself, had been 
arrested less than two years previously and there had been 
scarcely a ripple on the smooth waters of India's peace. 

In the large towns where disorders first broke out, the 
situation was quickly brought under control, though not with¬ 
out the use of force in the face of violent activities by crowds 
of great numerical superiority. Subsequently, the disorders 
spread out from urban areas into the countryside, where, as 
already noticed, the marked similarity between incidents repor¬ 
ted from widely separated places was a feature that attracted 
immediate attention. Muslims took practically no part in the. 
disturbances; and labour, although in some cases unable to 
resist the temptation to suspend work and in other cases 
succumbing to open political pressure to do so, behaved as a 
whole, with commendable restraint. There was no general 
strike and work was soon resumed in mills and factories, with 
the one important exception of the Ahmedabad mills. These 
were subjected to special political pressure, backed by ample 
funds. 

During the first two weeks following the arrests the dis¬ 
turbances continued with varying intensity mainly in the 
Central Provinces, Bihar and the United Provinces. By the 
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third week, indications of a growing disapproval of mob vio¬ 
lence among the general public began to appear and by the 
fourth week firm action had largely succeeded in suppressing 
mass lawlessness, except in Assam, where disorders began to 
appear similar in nature to those which had occurred earlier 
elsewhere. Indiscipline in jails was a part of the Congress 
programme and jail mutinies duly occurred in two provinces. 
By the sixth week normal conditions had been restored through¬ 
out most of the country except in the eastern provinces. With 
the close of the first phase of violent mass disorders three new 
tendencies became apparent. In the first place, signs appeared 
of an orthodox "non-violent” civil disobedience movement. 
Secondly, there was a development of serious crime as a direct 
result of the failure of rebellious groups of subvert constituted 
authority. The third and the most important development was 
the drift towards terrorism, which experienced observers had 
from the beginning anticipated, as soon as the realisation of 
the failure of the initial attempt at open rebellion became 
general. Cases of arson, sabotage and of murderous assault 
on public servants continued. Bombs made their appearance 
in Bombay, the Central Provinces and the United Provinces. 
These were at first crude and ineffective but technical improve¬ 
ment was rapid and by the twelfth week of the movement 
bombs and other explosive mechanisms, some of a highly 
dangerous type, were in use on a fairly extensive scale, parti¬ 
cularly in the Bombay Province. 

The attempt to develop a "non-violent” civil disobedience 
movement proved abortive and in spite of the temporary sti¬ 
mulus afforded by Mr. Gandhi’s birthday there was no public 
enthusiasm or support for such a t programme. At the end of 
November instructions for a no-tax, no-rent and no-grain cam¬ 
paign were issued from Bombay in the name of the Congress 
or the All India Congress Committee. These instructions out¬ 
lined a programme designed to paralyse government by cutt¬ 
ing off its sources of revenue, undermining confidence in the 
currency, creating apprehensions of food and cloth famines, 
and developing parallel government in the form of indepen¬ 
dent village communities. By this time, however, the public 
were becoming more and more disgusted with Congress and its 
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programmes, except in a few isolated areas, and the new cam¬ 
paign failed from the start to gather any momentum. The Cong¬ 
ress organisation, by now entirely underground, had been further 
weakened by continued and successful police pressure. From 
the beginning of the struggle the Congress Socialist Party, a 
group within the main party and an integral part of the Cong¬ 
ress, had played an important part, with Bombay as its main 
centre. The escape from Hazaribagh jail in early November 
of Jai Prakash Narain, the General Secretary of the Congress 
Socialist Party—the same man whose detected attempt to 
smuggle letters from Deoli in 1941 had caused such a sensation 
and who in those letters had poured scorn on the "farce of 
satyagraha ” and had called for the organisation of secret wing 
which would not pay even lip service to the creed of non¬ 
violence—further increased the influence of this left-wing sec¬ 
tion of Congress. With the arrest from time to time of certain 
of the other leaders, Jai Prakash Narain came to play an 
increasingly important part in the direction of a movement, 
which was by now indistinguishable from an underground 
revolutionary movement with all the trappings of terrorism, 
political dacoity, sabotage, unscrupulous opportunism and 
complete disregard of the safety and welfare of the general 
public. 

Of the steady decline of the movement none was more 
aware than the underground leaders themselves. Programme 
followed programme and repeated attempts at re-organisation 
were made, in the hope of imparting new life to a dying cause. 
In early December a review and programme entitled "The Free- • 
dom Struggle Front” made its first and meaningful appearance. 
This was followed in January 1943, by a new programme to 
commence from "Independence Day”, January 26th as yet an¬ 
other movement. A significant feature of this programme was 
the stress placed on "guerilla bands.” Finally at the end of 
January,1943, a circular entitled "To all Fighters for Freedom 
of the Motherland” was issued by Jai Prakash Narain. This 
revealing document admits the failure of the "Open rebellion 
envisaged by our incomparable leader Mahatma Gandhi” and 
ascribes this failure to two reasons : (1) "There was no efficient 
organisation” and (2) "After the first phase of the rising was 
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over there was no further programme placed before the pebi 
pie/' It admits that "there was some violence indeed under 
extreme provocation, but it was remarkably little as compared 
with the magnitude of the rising and the staggering manifesta¬ 
tion of individual and collective non-violence.” But what this 
staggering display really meant is further explained: 

"I would first remind you of the difference between 
Gandhiji’s views on non-violence and those of the Work¬ 
ing Committee and AICC. Gandhiji is in no event prepared 
to depart from non-violence. With him it is a question of 
faith and life-principle. Not so with the Congress”; and 
again, "I should add that i have no hesitation in admitting 
that non-violence of the brave, if practised on a sufficiently 
large scale, would make violence unnecessary, but where 
such non-violence is absent, I should not allow cowardice, 
clothed in Shastric subtleties, to block the development 
of this revolution and lead to its failure.” The circular 
concludes with instructions for the preparation of a new 
and "last phase of the revolution” but makes it clear that 
"preparation does not mean that fighting entirely ceases 
for the moment. No, "Skirmishes,” "frontier activities”, 
'minor clashes’, 'sniping’, ‘patrolling’—all this must go 
on. These are in themselves a preparation for the offen¬ 
sive.” 

The violent and widespread nature of the disturbances 
which followed the arrests of August 9, 1942, soon led to 
endeavours in certain quarters to suggest that this was no 
Congress movement but a spontaneous outburst on the part 
of the public at large precipitated^ by the action of Government 
against the popular leaders. The evidence of events them¬ 
selves against this theory has already been sketched. A further 
point is that it presupposes that the whole population, or at 
least a very large majority, rose as one man all over the coun¬ 
try in united and blind resentment, which does not correspond 
with the facts. The Muslim community, the Scheduled Castes 
as a whole mid a very large proportion of organised labour 
stood entirely aloof, and large areas of the country were quite 
free from any form of disturbances. Although the news of the 
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Bombay arrests was flashed all over India and simultaneous 
arrests were being made all over the country, on August 9th 
there were disturbances only in the Bombay area and the rest 
of the country remained quiet. Again, during the first week 
after the arrests those povinces most remote from Bombay 
remained either entirely undisturbed or only slightly affected. 
(It is true there were some early student demonstrations in 
Bengal but these soon subsided and a considerable interval 
elapsed before more serious disorder and sabotage developed 
in that province at the later date). It is difficult to reconcile 
the theory of a spontaneous countrywide mass uprising with 
this gradual spread of disturbances. It is also difficult to re¬ 
concile this theory with the undoubted emergence after a com¬ 
paratively short period in some of the areas worst affected of 
a desire on the part of the law-abiding population to co-ope¬ 
rate with the authorities in preventing further disorders and 
damage to public property. 

Since the theory of a spontaneous uprising does not fit in 
with the actual post-arrest events, who was responsible ? Mr. 
Gandhi, unquestionably the leader of Congress notwithstanding 
the fact that he held no official position m the organisation, 
had been vigorously propagating his “Quit India” move for 
weeks : the Congress Working Committee had formally endor¬ 
sed this policy: the Congress party was indubitably the largest 
and best organised political organisation in the country; all the 
arrested leaders belonged to Congress; it is hardly likely, in 
view of these facts, that any other political party would have 
been capable or desirous of organising these disorders. It is 
not enough, however, to say th^t the Congress party was the 
party most concerned and most likely to have caused the dis¬ 
turbances; it is necessary to show how this was done. 

There can be no doubt that the initial and concerted 
action of the Government of India and provincial governments 
struck the Congress organisation a very severe blow; but it 
did not entirely put it out of action. On August 7th most of 
the important Congress leaders and a large number of leaders 
of provincial and lesser importance were present in Bombay 
for the meeting of the All India Congress Committee. Not 
all these leaders and minor leaders were arrested. After the 
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arrests, instructions were at once prepared at Bombay and dis¬ 
tributed all over India by post and messenger with remarkable 
efficiency. There were two sets of instructions. One consisted 
of the “12-point programme” to which reference has already 
been made and copies of this were distributed throughout India. 
Manuscript copies of these instructions, together with a copy 
of a message for Congressmen left by Mr. Gandhi at the time 
of his arrest, on the notepaper of the Bombay Congress office, 
were seized in a distant province on August 11th. In another 
province copies of the same instructions were recovered on 
August 12th from a Congress ex-Minister. The second set of 
“instructions from the All India Congress Committee” was 
divided into two parts, the first addressed to “Provincial Cong¬ 
ress Committees and others” and the second to students. This 
second set of instructions was also recovered during police action. 
Unarrested provincial delegates to the All India Congress Com¬ 
mittee meeting set out for their provinces, many of them carry¬ 
ing these instructions with them. Some of them were arrested 
en route, or when they arrived at their destinations; but many 
others disappeared underground. Why did they do so? Some 
of these have since been arrested; others are known to be 
still underground organising the movement. Almost at once, 
floods of illegal pamphlets appeared in many parts of the coun¬ 
try. These inflammatory pamphlets did a great deal of harm 
in the initial stages of the movement and played an important 
part in fomenting the trouble in rural areas, which followed 
the first outbursts in towns. Most of the early leaflets were 
issued in Mr. Gandhi’s name. Many of the earlier productions 
were based on the Bombay instructions and there was thus a 
marked similarity at first among leaflets appearing in different 
parts of the country. There is overwhelming evidence that the 
instructions issued from Bombay played an important part in 
stirring up trouble. For example, secret instructions sent from 
Bombay to the Secretary of the Kerala Provincial Congress 
Committee on August 12th included the following: 

“Bum important offices, buildings, post offices. Govern¬ 
ment buildings, railways, etc., puli down the Union Jack, 
derail by putting heavy stones, remove all roadside posts. 
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remove tights from the road sides. Close all shops, offices 
etc., cut -off communications. These are some of the 
things, going on daily here. Terrible work we are able 
to do here.” 

They were translated into the local vernaculars and lost no¬ 
thing in the translation. There can be little doubt that they 
provided the necessary stimulus to the preparation of more 
enterprising programmes by local Congress fire-brands. After 
the first outbreaks in the towns had been brought under con¬ 
trol students and underground Congress workers spread out in¬ 
to the rural areas carrying with them the Bombay instructions, 
which at once began to produce their effect. Confirmation of 
this well-known fact is provided in the "All India Congress 
Committee Instructions, No. 11”, dated November 27th, 1942, 
whichm ention— 

"(a) Those active Congress workers who have spread the 
fire of revolt in the countryside and have still remained 
free, 

"(b) Those students who have left their colleges and 
schools and who have taken up the leadership of rural 
revolt.” 

This explanation, that the widespread disturbances were 
precipitated in accordance with a deliberately preconceived 
plan by the arrival of Congress workers and instructions from 
Bombay, fits in with the undisputed facts, the theory of a spon¬ 
taneous mass movement does not. But this by no means com¬ 
pletes the evidence against the»Congress Party. It is a curious 
coincidence, if coincidence it is, that in the four povinces most 
affected by the disorders, namely, Bombay, the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, Bihar and the United Provinces, the strongest Congress 
organisations existed and from 1937-1939 Congress Ministries 
with large majorities had been in office. The exception to this 
rule is even more significant. In Madras which also has a 
strong Congress organisation and where a Congress Ministry 
enjoyed a handsome majority, such disturbances as did occur 
were confined to comparatively small areas. But in this very 
province the former Prime Minister and important provincial 
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Congress leaders were • strongly opposed to the "Quit India” 
policy. In other provinces, where non-Congress or Coalition 
Ministries have been formed and Congress has not enjoyed 
absolute power, the disturbances have been on a moderate scale 
(except in the Congress stronghold of Midnapore) as compared 
with the four provinces named above. It has been argued that 
the undesirable prominence given, in many cases deliberately, 
by a section of the press, to news items of incidents, disorders 
and outrages, was responsible for the country-wide similarity 
of means and methods. It is undisputable that much harm was 
done in this way, until the offenders were curbed by executive 
action; but a study of the recital of events and developments 
given above at once shows that the offending newspapers could 
not have alone been responsible for this similarity. The com¬ 
parative immunity enjoyed by large areas of the country where 
some, at least, of the offending newspapers were circulating, 
the sporadic nature of the disorders even in some of the badly 
affected provinces and the late onset of disorders in certain 
provinces served by the offending section of the press, can, 
none of them, be reconciled with this theory. Furthermore, 
the Congress can hardly disclaim entire responsibility even 
for the mischief caused by the section of the press in question, 
since it is a well-known fact that they have always counted 
upon this section of the press as one of its most effective vehi¬ 
cles for propaganda; and in the United Provinces, at least it 
is known that previous arrangements had been made to use 
certain newspapers for publicity purposes and for the convey¬ 
ance of party directions. It can fairly be claimed therefore 
that the only explanation that fits all the known and establish¬ 
ed facts is that the Congress produced and, to the best of its 
ability, directed the widespread disorders, amounting in some 
areas to nothing short of open rebellion, which followed the 
arrests on August 9th. If further confirmation is required it 
may be found in Bombay Congress Bulletin No. 132, dated 
9th January 1943, in which a most revealing survey is made 
of the first five months of “Our Revolution”. 
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CHAPTER V 


The part played by known Congressmen 

The preparations for a mass movement made by Mr. 
Gandhi and the other leaders of the Congress party have been 
described. The outline of a mass movement, of which the chief 
characteristic during its opening phase was its unbridled vio¬ 
lence, has been given. The argument that the movement was 
a 'spontaneous outburst’ has been countered. The next ques¬ 
tion to be answered is the extent to which known members of 
the Congress party have been personally responsible for the 
disorders which have occurred. 

On general grounds, it would be only natural to expect 
that the persons who before the arrests had been leaders of the 
local Congress committees in their legal activities should after 
the arrests continue to be leaders of the illegal activities. Con¬ 
sider the case of an ordinary Congress rural worker, who for 
years has been carrying out the party instructions—and the 
Congress party insists on implicit obedience, witness the expul¬ 
sions of Subhas Bose, Mr. M.N. Roy and Mr. Rajagopalachari: 
in 1940-41, he will obediently have committed “Selected Satya- 
graha ” and have undergone a short term of imprisonment: 
during the hot summer months of 1942 he will have read week 
by week the exciting message of the Mahatma in the Harijan 
and he will have keyed himself up to the coming struggle, the 
“rebellion”; in the opening days of August, he will have follo¬ 
wed closely the proceedings of his masters in Bombay. Their 
arrests are for him a declaration of war by the Government. 
Will he then retire from the field of battle? Known in his 
village as the representative of the Congress party, will he 
remain silent and inactive? The natural presumption is that 
the disorders that occurred after the arrests of the Congress 
leaders were organised by the people who for years had taken 
their orders from those arrested leaders. And there is abundant 
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evidence to support this presumption. The instances now to 
be given are only a minute part of the evidence that could be 
produced—and that again is only a fraction of what is known, 
but which, because the movement is still alive, cannot safely be 
revealed. 

The evidence falls, broadly speaking, into two classes— 
acts of violence committed by Congressmen, and incitements 
to violence written by Congressmen. The number of instances 
of prominent Congressmen taking open part in the disorders 
is naturally not large, as most of those who were known to be 
leaders of importance were arrested at the outset, and those 
who evaded arrest were at pains not to disclose their where¬ 
abouts. But though most of .the Congressmen now to be men¬ 
tioned are not persons known outside their provinces, or even 
outside their districts, they are well-known in their own locali¬ 
ties—and if the question whether Congressmen were responsible 
for the disturbances that followed the arrests of the Congress 
leaders were put to the ordinary public in those localities, they 
would have no doubt in answering it in the affirmative. 

It is appropriate that the instances of Congress compli¬ 
city should begin with one from Wardha, the headquarters of 
Mr. Gandhi. On August 11 th the son of a prominent Congress¬ 
man of Wardha, who had returned after attending the 
AICC meeting at Bombay, read out in a public meeting the 
Congress programme which included school and railway strikes 
and the cutting of telegraph and telephone wires; the District 
Superintendent of Police succeeded in seizing the copy of the 
programme, but the police party was at once mobbed. On the 
same day a professor in the Commerce College at Wardha, who 
had resigned his post on the arrest of Mr. Gandhi, harangued 
a crowd, urging them to boycott the police and threatening 
traders that their shops would be looted if they sold any 
articles to the police; the deaths of two men at Wardha by 
police firing would be avenged, he said, and two men would be 
considered equivalent to two hundred constables. As a result 
of these speeches a post office and police station records were 
burnt and telegraph wires and poles were broken. On August 
14th, Pandit R. S. Shukla, the former Congress Premier of the 
Central Provinces, told the police officer in whose custody he 
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was that if they had been given ten days time instead of being 
arrested on their way back from Bombay, every police station 
in the district would have been burnt down. On August 15th 
the vice-president of the Mandla District Congress Committee 
asked a crowd of about 1,500 people to destroy Government 
records, railway lines and bridges. In the same district the 
previous day four members of the Congress party had instiga¬ 
ted villagers to blow up a bridge; when they failed in their 
attempt they looted some passing Government grain carts 
instead. Two prominent Congress workers (one being a woman) 
in Akola addressed lightning meetings of mill hands on August 
13th and urged them to sabotage communications, march on 
banks, railways and post offices and burn them down. As a 
result of these speeches the mill hands succeeded in destroying 
some telephone poles and wires before they were dispersed by 
the police. On August 14th a crowd of two or three thousand 
set fire to all the public buildings of Ramtek including the 
tahsil, the civil court, the police station, the post office and the 
railway station; a train in the station was set on fire and the 
treasury looted of about three lakhs of rupees; many known 
Congressmen took part in this affair. 

All these incidents occurred in the province of the apostle 
of non-violence within a week of his arrest. But evidence of 
mass attacks led by members of the Congress can be given 
from most parts of the country.. 

In Bihar, Mr. Jaglal Chaudhury, who had been a Congress 
Minister from 1937 to 1939, and who was one of Mr. Gandhi’s 
trusted men, personally instigated the burning of a police 
station in the Saran district and during the attack urged the 
crowd to tie up the sub-insptctor in a sack and throw him 
into the river. This same Minister made plans to resist 
troops with spears, lighted torches and boiling oil. He has 
been tried and sentenced to ten years imprisonment, the 
sentence being reviewed and upheld by a judge of the Patna 
High Court. Mr. Jagat Narain Lai, who had been a Par¬ 
liamentary Secretary in the same Ministry (and who moved 
the resolution at the A ICC at Allahabad on May 2nd, 1942 in 
opposition to Mr. Rajagopalachari’s “Pakistan” resolution) 
was personally responsible for instigating a mob that committed 
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arson and looting in the Patna area on August 12th. When 
he was arrested a month later, he was found in possession of 
literature advocating sabotage. He has been sentenced to 
three years imprisonment on the first charge and two years 
imprisonment on the second. In the same province, 
an Australian missionary who has spent 25 years doing edu¬ 
cational, medical and evangelical work was the victim of a mob 
of Congress hooligans, who made a determined attempt on 
his life. When his bungalow was first mobbed, he tried to 
reason with the leaders, saying that if he had done them or the 
Congress any harm, he was willing to pay the penalty; but 
they paid no attention and he was extremely fortunate to 
escape with his life. 

An account of the movement in the backward hill district 
of Koraput ii Orissa is interesting. The Congress had built up 
an organisation and acquired a hold over these backward tribes 
by making attractive promises that when Swaraj came there 
would be no rents and taxes and no forest laws; they also 
played on their superstition, and in some areas Mr. Gandhi was 
defied and temple ritual took place at the Congress office. On 
receiving instructions from the District Congress Committee, the 
subordinate workers rapidly passed the word round that British 
Raj was no more and that police stations should be attacked. 
Violent disorders took place for a few days, but local authori¬ 
ties got the situation in hand and, as the movement had been 
based entirely on false promises, its collapse was as rapid as 
its rise. There was no disturbance among the hill-tribes of a 
neighbouring sub-division simply because the Congress had not 
yet built up an organisation there. The most serious incident 
in this province occurred at a place called Eram in Balasore 
district. A body of armed policemen who had gone to make 
some arrests there found themselves confronted by a mob of 
four or five thousand persons, who had been mobilised by the 
sounding of conch-shells from village to village as the police 
party approached. They disobeyed an order to disperse, and 
the police had to open fire, ultimately causing 25 deaths 
and injuries to about 50 persons. A joint enquiry was made by 
the Revenue Commissioner and the Inspector-General of Police, 
who found that the extent of the firing was fully justified. Their 
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report showed that the disturbance was in no sense spontaneous 
but was incited among ignorant villagers by the deliberate efforts 
of mischievous politicians playing on their economic difficul¬ 
ties. The moving spirit in this affair was a lieutenant of Sri 
Jagannath Das, a Congress MLA. 

A typical instance of mass attacks on government build¬ 
ings led by Congressmen occurred at a tahsil in Ballia district 
in the east of the United Provinces (which was one of the main 
storm centres in the opening phase). At this tahsil, there was 
a well-constructed office with a strong record room and good 
quarters. A mob, led by a local Congressman, who installed 
himself as "Swaraj Tahsildar ” for a short period, broke down 
the perimeter wall, destroyed every record in the office .broke 
into the treasury, and looted Rs. 15,000. At the headquarters of 
this district, a mob led by prominent local Congressmen sacked 
the residences of four government officers and two non-official 
gentlemen who had been given some support of government; 
one of the latter was a doctor the entire contents of whose dis¬ 
pensary were wantonly destroyed. In the neighbouring district 
of Azamgarh, the district Magistrate was besieged in an out¬ 
lying police-station by a mob of about five thousand men 
and a pitched battle lasting two hours took place before the 
mob was driven off. Before the battle started, the leaders ex¬ 
plained that as Swaraj had been attained they wanted to hoist 
the Congress flag on the police station. In the Pilibhit district 
in the United Provinces an excited crowd directed by three loca¬ 
lly well-known Congressmen, including a secretary of the District 
Congress Committee, murdered a constable, for no other reason’ 
than that he was a constable. In the Bijnor district a mass 
attack on the police station was led by a “four anna” Cong¬ 
ressman mounted on the horseback. In another part of the same 
district, the secretary of the local tahsil Congress Committee 
organised and led a mass attack on a railway station. In another 
attack on the railway station in Barabanki district the local 
Congress “dictator” and nine other members of the District 
Congress Committee were prominent among the attackers. In 
the Muttra district, thirteen men, all of whom were members 
of the Congress party, were concerned in the derailing of a goods 
train. In Allahabad city, the president of a .Ward Congress 
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Committee was involved in an attack on a police outpost, the 
looting of cash and the cutting of telephone wires on August 
12th. In the same district, 17 persons, all of them four-anna 
members of Congress, were convicted of looting a post office 
and burning a dak bungalow.* 

In Madras, the campaign of sabotage of communications 
started with the violent attack on Tenali railway station in 
Guntur district on August 12th; the pervious day two persons 
who had just returned from the AICC meeting at Bombay 
had held a public meeting at Tenali, at which a most provoca¬ 
tive description of the events at Bombay had been given. 

C. Krishnan Nair, an important rural Congress worker of 
Delhi and a member of the Narela Gandhi Ashram, who went 
underground at the time of the August arrests, had been senten¬ 
ced to two years imprisonment for setting fire to a railway 
station on November 12th. 

A more recent case of particular interest comes from 
Midnapore district in Bengal. On November 19th, seven mem¬ 
bers of a Thana Congress Working Committee sent a resolu¬ 
tion to the Thana Officer in the following terms: 

“The Keshpur Thana Congress Committee started their 
movement in the Thana area according to the direction of 
the AICC and their working plans. The residents of the 
villages of this police station are very much terror-stricken 
at the action taken to quell the movement. In order to 
remove the anxieties of the countrymen, and also for 
their safeguards, this Committee resolve that they should 
surrender themselves with their rifles, guns and cartridges 
snatched by the Congress mob. This Committee have 
joint liability for the snatching and concealment of the 
guns.” 

Here is an example of open admission of Congress responsibility. 

So far, the instances given have been mainly of mass attacks. 
Congressmen have been equally responsible for individual acts 
of arson, sabotage and murder. In the United Provinces, the 
Secretary of the Naini Tal District Congress Committee con¬ 
fessed to damaging telegraph communications on several occa¬ 
sions and also tp attempting to burn down a forest rest-house. 
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Ia the West Godavari district of Madras, the police arrested 
on the night of Christmas Eve a number of persons who were 
preparing to remove bolts from railway lines; some big wrenches 
ami drilling machines and two packets of gunpowder were reco¬ 
vered from them, and it appeared that they were attempting to 
blow up a railway bridge; several of the arrested persons were 
known Congressmen. Among the members of a gang arrested 
at Nagpur (Central Provinces) in February, with whom were 
found live revolvers and a quantity of ammunition and explo¬ 
sives, was an ex-member of the Women’s Mahila Ashram at 
Wardha. Another gang arrested at Wardha at the same time and 
found to be responsible for two cash robberies and five cases 
of sabotage included members of Vinoba Bhave’s Ashram near 
Wardha. 

In Bombay on January 14, 1943, the police searched a flat 
and found a revolver, time-bombs, stocks of high explosives 
and all the paraphernalia needed for lethal bombs. One of the 
persons arrested on the spot was a well-known leader of 
the Maharashtra Provincial Congress Committee who was also 
President of the All-India Spinners’ Association. Again in the 
same Province there were systematic attacks by a gang of 
saboteurs on electric pylons and installations and robberies 
were committed by the gang to obtain arms. The head of 
this gang, who has since been killed in an encounter with 
the police, was a well-known Congressman who held office 
in that organisation as the Secretary of a local Congress 
Committee. In Broach district an armed gang of about 75 
persons headed by two Congress leaders raided a police station 
and took away government arms and cash. The office orderly 
who was present and tried to escape was fired at and wounded. 
Another mob headed by the same Congress leaders raided a 
police post in Wardha Taluka, killed the sentry, overpowered 
and beat the other policemen in the outpost and looted the 
lines. 

Many of the mob cases arising out of the rebellion are 
still subjudice, but in those that have been concluded particular 
weight must be attached to the observations of the learned 
judges. One such case from Bihar and two from the Central 
Provinces may be considered. The case from Bihar concerns an 
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attack on the police station of Minapur in Muzzaflfarpur dis¬ 
trict on August 16th by an armed mob of four or five thousand 
men. They looted and burnt the police station, assaulted the 
officers and constables and burnt the sub-inspector alive. There 
is no doubt whatever that these acts were perpetrated in the 
name of the Congress. Leading members of the mob were 
shouting Congress slogans and carrying Congress flags. The 
main accused, who was responsible for holding the Inspec¬ 
tor down in the fire (and who has been sentenced to death) was 
seen hoisting a Congress flag on the roof of the thana: this was 
an exhibit in the case. At the conclusion of the judgment, 
in discussing the interpretation of section 121 of the Indian 
Penal Code (waging war against the King-Emperor) the Judge 
observed: 

"It is a matter of common knowledge that the object 
of the recent disturbances and risings through out the 
country was to paralyse the administration and to compel 
the Government to submit to the demands of the Indian 
National Congress.” 

Simultaneously the notorious cases of Ashti and Chimur 
had occurred in the Central Provinces. The following are 
extracts from the judgement in the Ashti case relevant to the 
question of the responsibility of the Congress for the murder: 

"At about 11 a.m., a mob consisting of about 250 men 
came right up to the gate of the Station House shout¬ 
ing the usual Congress slogans. The sub-inspector and 
head constable met them at the gate, and the former 
tried to argue with them in vain. He was even prepared to 
shout with them the Congress slogans and to permit them 
to hoist the Congress flag on the Station House building, 
but the leaders of the mob wanted him to hand over the 
Station House records for destruction. When he dec¬ 
lared that he would protect Government property with 
his life, the leaders ordered the mob to get to their 
work. At this stage, finding the mob uncontrolable, two 
constables opened fire knocking down about half a dozen 
men out of whom five succumded to their injuries. The 
firing had the desired result and the mob fled in disorder.” 
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It is not necessary to pursue this story of barbarism to 
the end by describing the subsequent murder of the sub¬ 
inspector and four constables. 

The disorders at Chimur resulted in the murders of the 
sub-Divisional Magistrate and a Naib Tahsildar in a dak 
bungalow, and the murders of a Circle Inspector of Police and a 
constable shortly after. The following are extracts from the 
judgment of the High Court Judge in his review of the case 
relating to the first pair of murders: 

"The main facts in the case are not disputed and have 
been set out at length in the judgment of the special judge. 
I will merely summarise them briefly: Chimur is a town 
of about 6,000 inhabitants, about 30 miles from Warora 
in the Chanda district with which it is connected by road. 
From 11th August onwards there were Congress meetings 
there at which inflammatory speeches were made and the 
people were urged to rise against the Government and to 
obey only Congress orders. The moral responsibility 
for such an appalling crime, of a sort that has seldom dis¬ 
graced this province, rests mainly upon the leaders, 
mostly not before me, who worked the mob up to the 
pitch of brutality and fury required to batter defenceless 
and innocent men to death. I have detected few signs 
of any genuine remorse amongst the residents of Chimur, 
and the crime has hardly received the condemnation there, 
or elsewhere that one might have expected,” 

In the second case the Circle Inspector at the head of a 
small body of police (including a sub-inspector) was pursued 
along a road by a frenzied mob. After the pursuit had gone 
on for somg time, the sub-inspector surrendered. The words 
he used to denote his surrender (as a rusult of which his life 
was spared) are significant. To quote the description of the 
special judge: 

"At this stage the sub-inspector decided the position 
was hopeless and turning to the crowd he threw off his 
cap, and probably part of his uniform at the same time, 
and cried “Mahatma Gandhi ki jai." * 
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The mob, not appeased by this recognition of their 
ultimate leader, went on to butcher the circle inspector. The 
earlier actions of the sub-inspector, described in another pas¬ 
sage, also throw light on the question of Congress responsi¬ 
bility: 

"It is apparent that the sub-Inspector was not from 
the beginning inclined to use force and had been negotiat¬ 
ing with the Congress leaders in the town. He had allowed 
a big procession to come in front of his station house on 
the 15th morning and done nothing about it; he had made 
no attempt to arrest leaders, though his subordinate 
officers, in his absence had made such attempts. By this 
attitude he had effectively vacated police authority and 
the town was under control of the Congress. They were 
perfectly satisfied with that state of affairs and the sub¬ 
sequent happenings on the 16th are the expression of the 
resentment of the Congress leaders.” 

Passing now from crimes of violence in which Congressmen 
took part to incitements to crime written and distributed in the 
name of the Congress, it will again be appropriate to start with 
an instance from the Central provinces—a pamphlet entitled 
"Six Commandments of Gandhi Baba.” This and similar pro¬ 
ductions were without doubt accepted by the rank and file of 
Congressmen as genuine accounts of Mr. Gandhi’s last message. 
The leaflet, the text of which was contained in a booklet 
was divided into two parts. The first part “(Bapu’s message to 
Nation at the time of going to jail)” contains six commandments 
in the style that might be expected from Mr. Gandhi. "Regard 
yourself as independent”, "We are free to do anything so long 
as we remain within the limits of non-violence”, "Do or die,” 
etc. But the second part describes how this message can be put 
into execution and this includes instructions to compel the 
closure of factories, mills, colleges, schools, and bazars until in¬ 
dependence is achieved; to destroy the administration of Govern¬ 
ment; to destroy tram, motor and railway services; to destroy 
telephone and telegraph wires, to advise the police not to obey 
Government orders; and to violate all prohibitory orders of 
Government. Similar doctrines were preached in issues of the 
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“Harijan” published soon after the arrests. The factors of the 
various editions of the Harijan would hardly have dared to 
depart radically from the ideals of Mr. Gandhi; yet, the 
cutting telegraph wires, the uprooting of the railway tracks, 
the destruction of bridges and’burning of petrol tanks are 
described as permissible within the bounds of non-violence 
as professed by Mr. Gandhi. 

An equally wide definition of "non-violence” is contained 
in an interesting letter recovered from Kesho Deo Malaviya, the 
Congress Socialist leader who acted as Provincial "dictator” 
in the United provinces during the opening phase of the 
movement until he was arrested on September 29th. "We 
shall never” he wrote, "forsake our principle of non-vio¬ 
lence. It is not violence to get the vital communications 
suspended or to prevent the functioning of railway stations, 
tahsils and police stations, or take possession of property 
found there. You have also to make every effort to prevent 
the running of railways. As far as possible, you must ensure 
that no life is lost in this connection. Distribute handbills in 
villages announcing that no one should travel by train after 
October 15th or else his life will be in danger.” Other passages 
in this letter are also of interest. "Dear Comrades,” he began, 
"our initials struggle has completed two months. We can pride 
ourselves on the happenings of the past two months...-Generally 
speaking. Congress workers have given a good account of them¬ 
selves. They have fought bravely against the enemy and are 
still fighting heroically. I appeal to them to strain every nerve 
in keeping the Congress flag flying in their respective circles.” 
After Malaviya’s arrest, he was succeeded by Acharya Jugal 
Kishore, who was a Parliamentary Secretary in the time of the 
Congress Ministry. The following are extracts from cyclostyled 
instructions send by him "to the dictators of all the districts 
and towns and chief workers.” "Dear Sir, on receipt of ins¬ 
tructions from the All-India Congress Committee and after con¬ 
sulting the chief workers of the province who are still out of 
jail, I am forwarding to you the scheme which has been chalked 
out to push vigorously this great revolution for the independence 
of India by organising ourselves.” Detailed instructions for 
the organisation of disorders then follow. The position is 
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summarised in the following passage: 

"At this juncture two kinds of programmes are going 
on in the country: (i) within the scope of the non-violent 
principle to dislocate the means of communications and 
transport so as to smash Government machinery in 
such a way as to render it impossible for the improper use 
of them by these oppressors and to destroy all emblems 
of the Government, and (ii) propaganda, demonstrations 
and other works such as non-payment of revenue and 
organisation. The first part is to be done by selected 
persons and the work they can do should be selected by 
them. This requires experienced hands and technicians 
and only such men should be selected for this work as 
can perform it secretly.” 

The part played in the organisation of the movement by 
Jai Prakash Narayan since his escape from Hazaribagh jail has 
already been mentioned. A few passages from a recent appeal 
issued by him to the student world are of interest: 

"The first phase of our revolution was a great success 
inasmuch as it succeeded in uprooting the British power 
from large tracts of the country. Its further development 
was checked not because the superior physical force of the 
enemy blocked its way, but because of our lack of ade¬ 
quate organisation and complete conscious programme of 
revolution. This relates to the second point, namely that 
present task is clearly to prepare, organise and discipline 
our forces for the second and last major offensive. We 
have not much time before 1 us and therefore we must 
not lose a moment. In every field of preparation we 
need your help. We have to work in the villages and indus¬ 
trial centres, on the railways and in the mines, in the 
army and the services; we have to publish and distribute 
our literature, maintain our contacts and communications; 
we have to raise and to train a militia and bands of' 
the technical workers for sabotage and similar activities;, 
and we have to continue our present clashes and skir¬ 
mishes with the enemy. A network of organisation*. 
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working under a co-ordinated and central command 
is being built up. I have faith that when the time 
for the next offensive comes, you will be at the front of 
the battle again as you were in August. But in order 
that the offensive might this time completely rout the 
enemy, it is essential that you take up seriously and 
immediately, the work of preparation and organisation.” 

A specimen of mischief-making by students is given in a 
leaflet circulated by a students’ organisation in Gujarat, making 
arrangements for a no-revenue campaign. (It may be men¬ 
tioned that these arrangements were wholly unsuccessful). 

“This time the no-tax movement differs from the old 
one on one important point. In the old campaign, 
after refusing to pay land-revenue, we allowed the 
Government to attach our property, cattle, etc. This 
meant that we accepted the legality of the Government 
at that time, and only non-coopera ted with it for certain 
reasons. This time, we do not consider the present 
Government as the legal Government of the country and 
consequently we have raised the banner of open rebellion 
against it and are carrying on a guerilla warfare. This 
time, after refusing to give land-revenue, the peasants have 
to resist with their full strength the attachment of their 
property.” 

It is impossible to describe even a small proportion of 
the manifold leaflets which are being churned out by presses 
and duplicators in many parts of the country. (The number 
has greatly diminished owing’to effective action by the police. 
In Madras, for example, two secret production centres in 
Tamilnadu one in Andhra and one in Malabar, have been locat¬ 
ed; known Congressmen were found to be in charge of all these 
centres). A selection of harmful pamphlets put out in the ear¬ 
liest phase of the rebellion was reproduced in throughout India. 
A few recent instances may be given. An issue of the “Bombay 
Congress Bulletin” of November 23rd contained an elaborate 
programme of revolutionary activity which included two new 
items, urging the withdrawal of all post office savings bank 
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accounts and attacks on docks where British troops were loading 
and unloading. Leaflets in circulation in Bengal have been nota¬ 
ble for their racial animosity: one declared that India was "fight¬ 
ing against the brutal British power and not against Japan/* and 
another advocated attacks on British troops and police and the 
boycot of Europeans. Finally, Congress underground workers 
have made the most of the recent difliculties of the economic 
situation; a particularly mischievous leaflet emanating from 
Delhi contains the following passage: 

"Our city population should learn to come out of the 
streets every day indignant and raging at the British in¬ 
competence and bungling and deceit that has resulted 
in internal food scarcity and external defencelessness. 
Strikes for freedom and wage increase should become 
a parmanent feature of our industrial life. Food riots, 
strikes and agitation among the military and police, 
all on a mass scale, should culminate in the supreme 
moment when the usurpers, Linlithgow and Wavell, are 
prisoners and the Indian Republic is proclaimed.” 
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CHAPTER* VI 


Conclusion 

At the risk of some repetition it is necessary to empha¬ 
size again the fact that Mr. Gandhi knew that any mass 
movement started in India would be a violent movement. He 
knew this from his bitter experience of the movements he had 
led ten and twenty years before. In spite of this knowledge, he 
was prepared to take the risk of outbreaks of rioting and dis¬ 
order a risk which in his writings he tried to minimize but in his 
mind he must have .estimated correctly. Consider again this 
series of statements: 

(1) "Leave India to God. If that is too much, then leave 
her to anarchy.” ( Harijan , May 24th). 

(2) "That anarchy may lead to internecine warfare for a 
time or to unrestrained dacoities.” ( Harijan , May 24th). 

(3) "This ordered, disciplined anarchy should go, and if 
there is complete lawlessness in India as a result I would 
risk it.” ( Harijan . May 24th). 

(4) “I waited and waited until the country should 
develop the non-violent strength necessary to throw off 
the foreign yoke. But my attitude has now undergone 
a change. I feel that 1 cannot afford to wait. The 
people have not my Ahimsa, but mine should help them. 
I am sure there is ordered anarchy around and about us. I 
am sure that the anarchy that may result because of the 
British withdrawal or their refusal to listen to us and our 
decision to defy their authority will in no way be worse 
than the present anarchy. After all those who are 
unarmed cannot produce a frightful amount of violence or 
anarchy, and I have a faith that out of that anarchy may 
arise pure non-violence.” {Harijan, June 7th}. 
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(5) "I do not want rioting as a direct result. If in spite 
of all precautions rioting does take place, it cannot be 
helped.” ( Harijan , July 19th). 

Once it is realised, as has been clearly demonstrated, that 
Mr. Gandhi, the fountain-head of non-violence, knew perfectly 
well that the Indian masses were incapable of non-violence, 
a new light is shed on the events of the six months which 
have elapsed since the August arrests. It follows that every refer¬ 
ence to non-violence, in the forecasts of the forms the move¬ 
ment would take made by Mr. Gandhi and his Congress disci¬ 
ples in the the post-arrest programmes and instructions, is noth¬ 
ing more than a pious hope, or at best a mild warning, which 
was known to have no practical value. Since such references 
have been shown to be valueless, they may be ignored and the 
pre-arrest forecasts and post-arrest instructions may be exa¬ 
mined short of their “non-violence” mask. Omitting these 
valueless references to non-violence, Mr. Gandhi wrote in the 
Harijan of 19th July 1942, “It would be a mass movement. 
It will include all that a mass movement can include”; and 
again in " Harijan ” of 26th July 1942, “The programme covers 
every activity included in a mass movement. I would not hesitate 
to go to the extremist limit, if I find that no impression is 
produced over the British government or the Allied powers. 
(It will be) my biggest movement. (With the arrests of leaders) 
it should gain strength, if it has any vitality.” The Congress 
Working Committee in the resolution passed at Bombay on 4th 
August and endorsed by the All-India Congress Committee on 
August 8th stated: “The Committee resolves therefore to sanc¬ 
tion for the vindication of India’s inalienable right to freedom 
and independence, the starting of a mass struggle on the widest 
possible scale so that the country might utilise all the strength 
it has gathered during the last 22 years.” Again, omitting 
the lip-service to “non-violence”, the 12-point programme called 
for “non-co-operation on the widest possible scale” in a “titanic 
clash between the people and the alien Government,” a struggle 
in which “Victory or death” is to be the motto of every son 
and daughter of India, a struggle which would “include all 
activities that a mass struggle can include,” a struggle in which 
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•'whatever helps in the attainment of that objective’* (of ending 
foreign rule) "is permissible and legitimate” and in which 
"people in the provinces have to devise and adopt all ways of 
paralysing the administration.” As a desciiption of what 
actually occurred these instructions present a very accurate 
picture bearing in mind the limitations imposed by the prompt 
and firm action taken by the Central and Provincial Govern¬ 
ments and the lack of sympathy for the Congress programme 
in large sections of the population. 

In the face of all this evidence—the evidence of the atmos¬ 
phere produced by Mr. Gandhi’s writings in the Harijan the 
evidence of the speeches of the members of the Working Com¬ 
mittee before and at Bombay, the evidence of the programmes 
involving violent action distributed at the time of the arrests, 
the evidence of the form of the uprising, the evidence of known 
Congressmen personally proved guilty of violent action, the 
evidence of the pamphlets broadcast in the name of the Cong¬ 
ress-only one answer can be given to the question as to who 
must bear the responsibility for the mass uprisings and indivi¬ 
dual crimes which have disgraced and are still disgracing the 
fair name of India. That answer is—the Indian National Cong¬ 
ress, under the leadership of Gandhi. 
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Abbreviatons 


AGCR Accountant General Central Revenues 

A ICC All India Congress Committee* 

ARP Air Raid Precautions 

ASP Assistant Superintendent of Police 

BB&CI Bombay, Baroda & Central India Railway 

BNW Bombay and North Western 

C1D Criminal Investigation Department 

CP Central Provinces 

DCC District Congress Committee 

DIG Deputy Inspector General (Police) 

DIR Defence of India Rules 

DPCC Delhi Pradesh Congress Committee 

DSB Debt Settlement Board 

DSP Deputy Superintendent of Police 

EIR East India Railway 

IPC Indian Penal Code 

MLA Member of Legislative Assembly 

MLC Member of Legislative Council 

MP Member of Parliament 

NWR North Western Railway 

PCC Pradesh Congress Committee 

p&T Post & Telegraph 

PWD Public Work5 Department 

UB Union Board 

UP United Provinces, Uttar Pradesh 
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Glossary 


ADHIKARI 

AHIMSA 

AMILDAR 

AYURVEDIC 

AZAD NAUJAWAN 

BAZAAR 

BHANDAR 

CHARKHA 

CHAVD1 

CANJA 

GOONDA 

HARTAL 

HARIJAN 


HIMSA 

HUR 


INQILAB ZINDABAD 
KHAD1 

KHAKI 
KHASMAHAL 
KHUDAI KHIDMATGAR 

KOTWALI 

KUCHEHRI 

LATHI 

MAHARAJA 


See Mukhtar. 

Doctrine of non-violence. 

A revenue officer. * 

Pertaining to Ayurveda an indigenous 
system of medicine. 

Free youth. 

Market. 

House. Shop. 

Spinning wheel. 

Village guest house. 

A narcotic drug. 

A bad character, hooligan. 

Strike, Picketing. 

Lit. : The people of God. Term coined 
by Gandhiji for untouchables. Title 
of Gandhiji’s newspaper. 

Violence. 

Lit. : Free man. Member of a group 
of Pathan guerrillas, with quasi¬ 
religious background. 

Long live the revolution. 

Hand woven cloth made of hand spun 
*am. 

Military colour. 

A revenue sub-office. 

Lit. : Servant of God. Volunteer orga¬ 
nization of Pathans. 

Police station. 

Court. 

Stick. 

Lit. : King. Title for the ruler of a 
princely state. 
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MAHATMA GANDHI KI 


JAI 

Long live Mahatma Gandhi. 

MAMLATDAR 

A Village executive. 

MAULAVI 

Title of respect given to learned 
Muslims and Muslim priests. 

MUKHTAR 

A village administrator. 

MUNSfF 

Judge of a summary civil court of first 
instance. 

PANCHAYAT 

A village judicial body. 

PATEL, PATIL 

Village head. 

PATWARl 

One who keeps statistical records of 
land in rural aeras. 

POOJA 

Lit . ; Worship. A Bengali festival. 

PRABHAT PHERI 

Morning trip. 

PRAJA MANDAL 

A people’s organization. 

RAJ 

Rule, soverignity. 

SATYAGRAHA 

Lit. : Holding on to truth. Total self- 


giving; integral to Gandhiji’s con¬ 
cept of victory achieved through 
non-violent resistance. 


SATYAGRAHI 

Participant in Satyagraha. 

SHANTI SENA 

Peace squad. 

SHASTRIC 

Pertaining to Shastras, the holy books 
of Hindus. 

SWARAJ 

Independence. 

TAHSIL 

The revenue sub-division of a district. 

TAHSILDAR 

Officer in charge of a Tahsil. 

TALUK, TALUQ 

A small proprietory estate. 

THANA 

Police station, and hence area of its 
jurisdiction. 

ZAMINDAR 

One holding land as proprietor but 
paying a fixed annual sum to the 
government. 
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Resolution adopted by the Congress Working Committee 
at Wardha on July 14, 1942 

Events, happening from day to day, and the experience 
that the people of India are passing through, confirm the opi¬ 
nion of Congressmen that British rule in India* must end imme¬ 
diately, not merely because foreign domination, even at its 
best, is an evil in itself and a continuing injury to the subject 
people, but because India in bondage can play no effective 
part in defending herself and in affecting the fortunes of the 
war that is desolating humanity. The freedom of India is 
thus necessary not only in the interest of India but also for 
the safety of the world and for the ending of nazism, fascism, 
militarism and other forms of imperialism, and the aggression 
of one nation over another. 

Ever since the outbreak of the World War, the Congress 
has steadily pursued a policy of non-embarrassment. Even 
at the risk of making its satyagraha ineffective, it deliberately 
gave it a symbolic character, in the hope that this policy of 
non-embarrassment, carried to its logical extreme, would be 
duly appreciated and that real power would be transferred 
to popular representatives, so as to enable the nation to make 
its fullest contribution towards the realisation of human free¬ 
dom throughout the world, which is in danger of being crushed. 
It had also hoped that negatively nothing would be done which 
was calculated to tighten Britain’s strangle-hold in India. 

These hopes have, however, been dashed to pieces. The 
abortive Cripps proposals showed in the clearest possible 
manner that there was no change in the British Government’s 
attitude towards India and that the British hold in India was 
in no way to be relaxed. In the negotiations with Sir Stafford 
Cripps, Congress representatives tried their utmost to achieve 
a minimum, consistent with the national demand, but to no 
avail. This frustration has resulted in a rapid and widespread 
increase of ill-will against Britain and a growing satisfaction at 
the success of Japanese arms. The Working Committee view 
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this development with grave apprehension as this, unless 
checked, will inevitably lead to a passive acceptance of aggres¬ 
sion. The Committee hold that all aggression must be resisted, 
for any submission to it must mean the degradation of the 
Indian people and the continuation of their subjection. The 
Congress is anxious to avoid the experience of Malaya. Singa¬ 
pore, and Burma and desires to build up resistance, to any 
aggression on or invasion of India by the Japanese or any other 
foreign power. 

The Congress would change the present ill-will against 
Britain into good will and make Tndia a willing partner in a 
joint enterprise of securing freedom for the nations and peo¬ 
ples of the world and in the trials and tribulations which acco¬ 
mpany it. This is only possible if India feels the glow of free¬ 
dom. 

The Congress representatives have tried their utmost to 
bring about a solution of the communal triangle. But this has 
been made impossible by the presence of the foreign power 
whose long record has been to pursue relentlessly the policy 
of divide and rule. Only after the ending of foreign domi¬ 
nation and intervention, can the present unreality give place 
to reality, and the people of India, belonging to all groups and 
parties, face India’s problems and solve them on a mutually 
agreed basis. The present political parties, formed chiefly 
with a view to attract the attention of and influence the British 
power, will then probably cease to function. For the first 
time in India’s history, realisation will come home that princes, 
jagirdars, zamindars, and propertied and monied classes, derive 
their wealth and property from the workers in the fields and 
factories and elsewhere, to whom essentially power and autho¬ 
rity must belong. On the withdrawal of British rule in India, 
responsible men and women of the country will come toge¬ 
ther to form a Provisional Government, representative of all 
important sections of the people of India, which will later evolve 
a scheme whereby a Constituent Assembly can be convened 
in order to prepare a constitution for the Government of India 
acceptable to all sections of the people. Representatives of 
free India and representatives of Great Britain will confer to¬ 
gether for the adjustment of future relations and co-operation 
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of the two countries as Allies in the common task of meeting 
aggression. It is the earnest desire of the Congress to enable 
India to resist aggression effectively with the people’s united 
will and strength behind it. 

In making the proposal for the withdrawal of British rule 
from India, the Congress has no desire whatsoever to embarrass 
Great Britain or the Allied powers in their prosecution of the 
war, or in any way to encourage aggression on India or in* 
creased pressure on China by the Japanese or'any other power 
associated with the Axis group. Nor does the Congress intend 
to jeopardise the defensive capacity of the Allied powers. The 
Congress is, therefore, agreeable to the stationing of the armed 
forces of the Allies in India, should they so desire, in order to 
ward off and resist Japanese of other aggression, and to protect 
and help China. 

The proposal of withdrawal of the British power from 
India was never intended to mean the physical withdrawal of 
all Britishers from India, and certainly not of those who would 
make India their home and live there as citizens and as equals 
with the others. If such withdrawal takes place with goodwill, 
it would result in establishing a stable provisional Government 
in India and co-operation between this Government and the 
United Nations in resisting aggression and helping China. 

The Congress realises that there may be risks involved 
in such a course. Such risks, however, have to be faced by 
any country in order to achieve freedom, and more especially 
at the present critical juncture in order to save the country, 
and the larger cause of freedom the world over from far greater 
risks and perils. 

While, therefore, the'Congress is impatient to achieve 
the national purpose, it wishes to take no hasty step and 
would like to avoid, in so far as is possible, any course of 
action that might embarrass the United Nations. The Cong¬ 
ress would plead with the British power to accept the very 
reasonable and just proposal herein made, not only in the in¬ 
terest of India but also that of Britain and of the cause of free¬ 
dom to which the United Nations proclaim their adherence. 

Should however this appeal fail, the Congress cannot 
view without the gravest apprehension the continuation of the 
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present state of affairs, involving a progressive deterioration in 
the situation and weakening of India’s will and power to resist 
aggression. The Congress will then be reluctantly compelled 
to utilise all the non-violent strength it might have gathered 
since 1920, when it adopted nbn-violence as part of its policy 
for the vindication of political rights and liberty. Such a wide* 
spread struggle would inevitably be under the leadership of 
Gandhiji. As the issues raised are of the most vital and far- 
reaching importance to the people of India as well as to the 
peoples of the United Nations, the Working Committee refer 
them to the All India Congress Committee for final decision. 
For this purpose the AICC will meet in Bombay on the 7th 
of August 1942. 


2 

'Quit India ' resolution adopted by the AICC 
at Bombay on August 8, 1942 

The All India Congress Committee has given the most 
careful consideration to the reference made to it by the Work¬ 
ing Committee in their resolution dated July 14, 1942, and to 
subsequent events, including the development of the war situa¬ 
tion, the utterances of responsible spokesmen of the British 
Government, and the comments and criticism made in India 
and abroad. The Committee approves of and endorses that 
resolution and is of opinion that events subsequent to it have 
given it further justification, and have made it clear that the 
immediate ending of the British rule in India is an urgent 
necessity both for the sake of India and for the success of the 
cause of the United Nations. The continuation of that rule 
is degrading and enfeebling India and making her progressively 
less capable of defending herself and of contributing to the 
cause of world freedom. 

The Committee has viewed with dismay the deterioration 
of the situation on the Russian and Chinese fronts and conveys 
to the Russian “and Chinese peoples its high appreciation of 
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their heroism in defence of their freedom. This increasing 
peril makes it incumbent on all those who strive for freedom 
and who sympathise with the victims of aggression, to 
examine the foundations of the policy so far pursued by the 
Allied nations, which have led*to repeated and disastrous 
failure. It is not by adhering to such aims and policies and 
methods that failure can be converted into success, for past 
experience has shown that failiflre is inherent in them. These 
policies have been based not on freedom so* much as on the 
domination of subject and colonial countries, and the conti¬ 
nuation of the imperialist tradition and method. The poss¬ 
ession of Empire instead of adding to the strength of the ruling 
power, has become a burden and a curse. India, the classic 
land of modem imperialism, has become the crux of the ques¬ 
tion, for by the freedom of India will Britain and the United 
Nations be judged, and the people of Asia and Africa be 
filled with hope and enthusiasm. The ending of British rule 
in this country is thus a vital and immediate issue on which 
depend the future of the war and the success of freedom 
and democracy. A free India will assure this success by 
throwing all her great resources in the struggle for freedom and 
against the aggression of nazism, fascism and imperialism. 
This will not only affect materially the fortunes of the war, but 
will bring all subject and oppressed humanity on the side of the 
United Nations, and give these nations, whose ally India would 
be, the moral and spiritual leadership of the world. India in 
bondage will continue to be the symbol of British imperialism 
and the taint of the imperialism will affect the fortunes of 1 
. all the United Nations. 

The peril of today, therefore, necessitates the independence 
of India and the ending of British domination. No future 
promises or guarantees can affect the present situation or meet 
that peril. They cannot produce the needed phychological 
effect on the mind of the masses. Only the glow of freedom 
now can release that energy and enthusiasm of millions of 
people which will immediately transform the nature of war. 

The AICC therefore repeats with all emphasis the demand 
for the withdrawal of the British power from the Indian soil. 
On the declaration of India’s independency, a Provisional 
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Government will be formed and free India will become an ally 
of the United Nations, sharing with them in the trials and 
tribulations of the joint enterprise of the struggle for freedom. 
The Provisional Government can only be formed by the co-ope¬ 
ration of the principal parties and groups in the country. It 
will thus be a composite government, representative of all 
important sections of the people of India. Its primary func¬ 
tions must be to defend India «and resist aggression with all the 
armed as well at the non-violent forces at its command, to¬ 
gether with its Allied powers, to promote the well-being and 
progress of the workers in the fields and factories and else¬ 
where to whom essentially all power and authority must belong. 
The Provisional Government will evolve a scheme for a Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly which will prepare a constitution for the 
Government of India acceptable to all sections of the people. 
This constitution, according to the Congress view should be a 
federal one, with the largest measure of autonomy for the 
federating units, and with the residuary powers vesting in 
these units. The future relations between India and the Allied 
nations will be adjusted by representatives of all these free 
countries conferring together for their mutual advantage and 
for their co-operation in the common task of resisting aggres¬ 
sion. Freedom will enable India to resist aggression effectively 
with the people’s united will and strength behind it. 

The freedom of India must be the symbol of and prelude 
to the freedom of all other Asiatic nations under foreign 
dominations. Burma, Malaya, Indo-China, the Dutch Indies, 
Iran and Iraq must also attain their complete freedom. It 
must be clearly understood that such of these countries as are 
under Japanese control now must not subsequently be placed 
under the rule or control of any other colonial power. 

While the AICC must primarily be concerned with the 
independence and defence of India in this hour of danger, the 
Committee is of opinion that the future peace, security and 
ordered progress of the world demand a World Federation of 
free nations, and on no other basis can the problems of the mo¬ 
dern world be solved. Such a World Federation would ensure 
the freedom of its constituent nations, the prevention of aggres¬ 
sion and exploitation by one nation over another, the protection 
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of national minorities, the advancement of all backward 
areas and peoples, and the pooling of the world's resources 
for the common good of all. On the establishment of such 
a World Federation, disarmament would be practicable in all 
countries, national armies, navies and air forces would no 
longer be necessary, and a World Federal Defence Force would 
keep the world peace and prevent aggression. An independent 
India would gladly join such a World Federation and co-ope¬ 
rate on an equal basis with other nations in # the solution of 
international problems. 

Such a federation should be open to all nations who 
agree with its fundamental principles. In view of the war, 
however, the federation must inevitably, to begin with, be con¬ 
fined to the United Nations. Such a step taken now will have 
a most powerful effect on the war, on the peoples of the Axis 
countries, and on the peace to come. 

The Committee regretfully realises, however, that despite 
the tragic and overwhelming lessons of the war and the perils 
that over hang the world, the governments of few countries are 
not prepared to take this inevitable step towards World Fede¬ 
ration. The reaction of the British Government and the mis¬ 
guided criticism of the foreign press also make it clear that 
even the obvious demand for India’s independence is resisted, 
though this has been made essentially to meet the present 
peril and to enable India to defend herself and help China and 
Russia in their hour of need, the Committee is anxious not 
to embarrass in any way the defence of China or Russia, whose 
freedom is precious and must be preserved, or to jeopardise the 
defensive capacity of the United Nations. But the peril grows 
both to India and these nations, and inaction and submission 
to a foreign administration, at this stage is not only degrading 
India and reducing her capacity to defend herself and resist 
aggression, but is no answer to that growing peril and is no 
service to the peoples of the United Nations. The earnest 
appeal of the Working Committee to Great Britain and the 
United Nations has so far met with no response, and the criti¬ 
cism made in many foreign quarters has shown an ignorance 
of India's and the world’s need, and sometimes even hostility 
to India’s freedom, which is significant of a^ mentality of 
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domination and racial superiority which cannot be tolerated by 
a proud people conscious of their strength and of the justice of 
their cause. 

The AICC would yet again, at this last moment, in the 
interest of world freedom, renew this appeal to Britain and the 
United Nations. But the Committee feels that it is no longer 
justified in holding the nation back from endeavouring to assert 
its will against an imperialist and authoritarian government 
which dominates over it and prevents it from functioning in 
its own interest and in the interest of humanity. The Com¬ 
mittee resolves, therefore, to sanction for the vindication of 
India’s inalienable right to freedom and independence, the 
starting of a mass struggle on non-violent lines on the widest 
possible scale, so that the country might utilise all the non¬ 
violent strength it has gathered during the last twenty-two 
years of peaceful struggle. Such a struggle must inevitably be 
under the leadership of Gandhiji and the Committee requests 
him to take the lead and guide the nation in the steps to be 
taken. 

The Committee appeals to the people of India to face 
the dangers and hardships that will fall to their lot with courage 
and endurance, and to hold together under the leadership of 
Gandhiji, and carry out his instructions as disciplined soldiers of 
Indian freedom. They must remember that non-violence is 
the basis of this movement. A time may come when it may 
not be possible to issue instructions or for instructions to reach 
our people, and when no Congress Committee can function. 
When this happens, every man and woman, who is participat¬ 
ing in this movement must function for himself or herself with¬ 
in the four corners of the general instructions issued. Every 
Indian who desires freedom and strives for it must be his own 
guide urging him on along the hard road where there is no rest¬ 
ing place and which leads ultimately to the independence and 
deliverance of India. 

Lastly, whilst the AICC has stated its own view of the 
future government under free India, the AICC wishes to make 
it quite clear to all concerned that by embarking on mass strug¬ 
gle it has no intention of gaining power for the Congress. The 
power* when it comes, will belong to the whole people of India. 
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3 

Letter from Mahatma Gandhi to Lord Linlithgow 

•NEW DELHI August 14. 1942 

Dear Lord Linlithgow, 

The Government of India were wrong in precipitating 
the crisis. The Government resolution justifying the step 
is full of distortions and misrepresentations. ' That you had 
the approval of your Indian ‘‘colleagues” can have no signi¬ 
ficance, except this that in India you can always command 
such services. That co-operation is an additional justification 
for the demand of withdrawal irrespective of what people 
and parties may say. 

The Government of India should have waited at least 
till the time that I inaugurated mass action. I had publicly 
stated that I contemplated sending you a letter before taking 
concrete action. It was to be an appeal to you for an impar¬ 
tial examination of the Congress case. As you know the Cong¬ 
ress has readily filled in every omission that has been dis¬ 
covered in the conception of its demand. So would 1 have 
dealt with every deficiency if you had given me the opportunity. 
The precipitate action of the Government leads one to think 
that they were afraid that the extreme caution and gradualness 
with which the Congress was moving towards direct action, 
might make world opinion veer round to the Congress as it 
had already begun doing, and expose the hollowness of grounds 
for the Government rejection of the Congress demand. They 
should surely have waited for an authentic report of my speeches 
on Friday and on Saturday night after the passing of the 
resolution by the A ICC. You would have found in them 
that I would not hastily begin action. You should have taken 
advantage of the interval foreshadowed in them and explored 
every possibility of satisfying the Congress demand. 

The resolution says, "The Government of India have 
waited patiently in the hope that wiser counsels might prevail. 
They have been disappointed in that hope.” I suppo se"wiser 
counsels” here mean abandonment of its demand by the Cong¬ 
ress. Why should the abandonment of a demand* legitimate at 
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all times be hoped for by a Government pledged to guarantee 
independence to India ? It is a challenge that could only be 
met by immediate repression instead of patient reasoning 
with the demanding party ? I venture to suggest that it is a 
long draft upon the crudality of mankind to say that the 
acceptance of the demand “would plunge India into confusion.” 
Anyway the summary rejection of the demand has plunged 
the nation and the Government into confusion. The Congress 
was making every effort to identify India with the Allied cause. 

The Government resolution says, “The Governor-General- 
in-Council has been aware, too, for some time past of dan¬ 
gerous preparations by the Congress party for unlawful and 
in some cases violent activities, directed among other things 
to the interruption of communications and public utility ser¬ 
vices, the organisation of strikes, tampering with the loyalty 
of Government servants and interference with defence measures 
including recruitment.” This is a gross distortion of the reality. 
Violence was never contemplated at any stage. A definition 
of what could be included in non-violent action has been in¬ 
terpreted in a sinister and subtle manner as if the Congress was 
preparing for violent action. Everything was openly discussed 
among Congress circles, for nothing was to be done secretly. 
And why is it tampering with your loyalty if I ask you to give 
up a job that is harming the British people. Instead of pub¬ 
lishing behind the backs of principal Congressmen the mis¬ 
leading paragraph, the Government of India, immediately 
they came to know of “the preparations” should have brought 
to book the parties concerned with the preparations. That 
would have been an appropriate course. By their unsupported 
allegations in the resolution thfey have laid themselves open 
to the charge of unfair dealing. 

The whole Congress movement was intended to evoke in 
the people the measure of sacrifice sufficient to compel atten¬ 
tion. It was intended to demonstrate what measure or popu¬ 
lar support it had. Was it wise at this time of the day to seek 
to suppress a popular movement avowedly non-violent ? 

The Government resolution further says, “The Congress 
is not India’s mouthpiece. Yet in the interests of securing 
their own dominance and in pursuit of their totalitarian policy. 
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its leaders have consistently impeded the efforts made to bring 
India to full nationhood**. It is a gross libel thus to accuse 
the oldest national organisation of India. This language 
lies ill in the mouth of a Government which has, as can be 
proved from public attaining freedom, and sought to suppress 
the Congress by hook or by crook. 

The Government of India have not condescended to con¬ 
sider the Congress offer that if simultaneously with the declara¬ 
tion of independence of India, they could not* trust the Cong¬ 
ress to form a stable provisional Government, they should ask 
the Muslim League to do so and that any national Government 
formed by the League would be loyally accepted by the Congress. 
Such an offer is hardly consistent with the charges of totalitari¬ 
anism against the Congress. 

Let me examine the Government offer. "It is that as soon 
as hostilities cease, India shall devise for herself with full free¬ 
dom of decision, and on a basis embracing all and not only 
a single party, the form of Government which she regards 
as most suited to her conditions. Has this offer any reality 
about it ? All parties have not agreed now, will it be any 
more possible after war, if the parties have to act before 
independence is in their hands ? Parties grow up like mush¬ 
rooms, for without proving their representative character the 
Government will welcome them as they have done in the 
past, if the parties oppose the Congress and its activities, 
though they may do lip homage to independence. Frustration is 
inherent in the Government offer. Hence the logical cry of 
withdrawal first. Only after the end of the British power and 
.fundamental change in the political status of India from 
bondage to freedom, will thd formation of a truly represen¬ 
tative Government, whether provisional or permanent, be 
possible. The living burial of the authors of the demand has 
not resolved the deadlock. It has aggravated it. 

Then the resolution proceeds, "The suggestion put for¬ 
ward by the Congress party that the millions of India uncertain 
as to the future are ready, despite the sad lessons of many 
martyr countries, to throw themselves into the arms of the in¬ 
vaders, is one that the Government of India cannot accept as 
true representation of the feelings of the people* of this great 
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country.” I do not know about the millions. But I can give 
my own evidence in support of the Congress statement. It is 
open to the Government not to believe the Congress evidence. 
No imperial power likes to be told that it is in peril. It is 
because the Congress is anxious for Great Britain to avoid the 
fate that has overtaken other imperial powers that it asks her 
to shed imperialism voluntarily by declaring India independent. 
The Congress has not approached the movement with any but 
the friendliest motive. The Congress seeks to kill both im¬ 
perialism as much for the sake of the British people and huma¬ 
nity as for India. Notwithstanding assertions to the contrary, 
I maintain that the Congress has no interest of its own apart 
from that of the whole of India and the world. 

The following passage from the resolution is interesting. 
“But on them (the Government) there lies the task of defen¬ 
ding India, of maintaining India’s capacity to wage war, of 
safeguarding India’s interests, of holding the balance between 
the different sections of her people without fear or favour”. 
All I can say is that it is a mockery of truth after the experience 
in Malaya, Singapore and Burma. It is said to find the Govern¬ 
ment of India claiming to hold the “balance” between the 
parties for whose creation and existence it is itself demonstra¬ 
bly responsible. 

One thing more. The declared cause is common between 
the Government of India and us. To put it in the most con¬ 
crete terms, it is the protection of the freedom of China and 
Russia. The Government of India think that freedom of 
India is not necessary for winning the cause. I think exactly 
the opposite. I have taken Jawaharlal Nehru as my measur¬ 
ing rod. His personal contacts make him feel much more the 
misery of the impending ruin of China and Russia than I can, 
and may I say than even you can. In that misery he tried 
to forget his old quarrel with imperialism. He dreads much 
more than I do the success of Nazism and Fascism. I argued 
with him for days together. He fought against my position 
with a passion which I have no words to describe. But the 
logic of facts overwhelmed him. He yielded when he saw 
clearly that without the freedom of India that of the other 
two was in great jeopardy. Surely you are wrong in having 
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imprisoned such a powerful friend and ally. 

If notwithstanding the common cause, the Government’s 
answer to the Congress demand is hasty repression, they will 
not wonder if I draw the inference that it was not so much the 
Allied cause that weighed with the ‘British Government as the 
unexpressed determination to cling to the possession of India 
as an indispensable part of imperial policy. This determi¬ 
nation led to the rejection of the Congress demand and pre¬ 
cipitated repression. • 

The present mutual slaughter on a scale never before 
known to history is suffocating enough. But the slaughter of 
truth accompanying the butchery and enforced by the falsity 
of which the resolution is seeking adds strength to the Congress 
position. 

It causes me deep pain to have to send you this letter. 
But however much I dislike your action, I remain the same 
friend you have known me. I would still plead for a reconside¬ 
ration of the Government of India’s whole policy. Do not dis¬ 
regard this pleading of one who claims to be sincere friend of 
the British people. 

Heaven guide you : 

I am. 

Yours sincerely, 

M. K. GANDHI. 


4 

Letter from Lord Linlithgow to Mahatma Gandhi 

The Viceroy’s House, 
NEW DELHI August 22,1942 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

Thank you very much for your letter dated the 14th Aug¬ 
ust, which reached me only a day or two ago. 

2. I have read, I need not say, what you have been good 
enough to say in your letter, with very close attention, and I 
have given full weight to your views. But I feat in the result 
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that it would not be possible for me either to accept the criti¬ 
cism which you advance of the resolution of the Governor- 
General-in-Council, or your request that the whole policy of 
the Government of India should be reconsidered. 

Yours sincerely, 

LINLITHGOW 


5 

Letter from Mahatma Gandhi to the 
Secretary Government of India 

September 23,1942 


The Secretary, 

Government of India (H.D.) 
New Delhi. 


Sir, 

In spite of the chorus of approval sung by the Indian 
Councillors and others, of the present Government policy in 
dealing with the Congress, I venture to assert that had the 
Government but awaited at least my contemplated letter to 
H.E. the Viceroy and the result thereafter, no calamity would 
have overtaken the country. The reported deplorable destruc¬ 
tion would have most certainly been avoided. 

In spite of all that has been said to the contrary, I claim 
that the Congress policy still remains unequivocally non-violent. 
The wholesale arrests of the Congress leaders seemed to have 
made the people wild with rage to the point of losing self- 
control. I feel that the Government, not the Congress, are 
responsible for the destruction that has taken place. The only 
right course for the Government seems to me to be to release the 
Congress leaders, to withdraw all repressive measures and 
explore ways and means of conciliation. Surely the Govern¬ 
ment have ample resources to deal with any overt act of 
violence. Repression can only breed discontent and bitterness. 

Since I am permitted to receive newspapers, I feel that I 
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owe it to the Government to give my reaction to the said 
happenings in the country. If the Government think that as a 
prisoner I have no right to address such communications, they 
have but to say so and I will not repeat the mistake. 

• I am. 

Yours etc. 

M. K. GANDHI 


6 

Letter from Mahatma Gandhi to Lord Linlithgow 

DETENTION CAMP New Year’s Eve, 1942 


PERSONAL 

Dear Lord Linlithgow, 

This is a very personal letter. Contrary to the Biblical 
injunction I have allowed many suns to set on a quarrel I have 
harboured against you. But I must not allow the old year to 
expire without disburdening myself of what is rankling in my 
breast against you. I had thought we were friends and should 
still love to think so. However what has happened since the 
9th August last makes me wonder whether you still regard me 
as a friend. I have perhaps not come in such close touch with 
any occupant of your gadi as with you. 

Your arrest of me, the communique you issued thereafter, 
your reply to Rajaji and the reasons given therefor, Mr. Amery’s 
attack on me and much else L can catalogue go to show that at 
some stage or other you must have suspected my bonafidcs. 
Mention of other Congressmen in the same connection is by 
the way. I seem to be the fans et origo of all the evil imputed 
to the Congress. If I have not ceased to be your friend why 
did you not before taking drastic action, send for me, tell me 
of your suspicions and make yourself sure of your facts ? 

I am quite capable of seeing myself as others see me. 
But in this case I have failed hopelessly. I find that all the 
statements made about me in Government quarters in this 
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connection contain palpable departures from truth. 

I have so much fallen from grace that I could not estab¬ 
lish contact with a dying friend. I mean Prof. Bhansali who 
is fasting in regard to the Chimur affair ! 

And I am expected to condemn the so-called violence of 
some people reputed to be Congressmen, although I have no 
data for such condemnation save the heavily censored reports 
of newspapers. I must own that I thoroughly distrust these 
reports. I could write much more but I must not lengthen my 
tale of woe. 1 am sure, what I have said, is enough to enable 
me to fill in details. 

You know I returned to India from South Africa at the 
end of 1914 with a mission which came to me in 1906 namely 
to spread truth and non-violence among mankind in the place 
of violence and falsehood in all walks of life. The law of 
satyagraha knows no defeat. Prison is one of the many ways 
of spreading the message. But it has its limits. You have 
placed me in a palace where every reasonable creature comfort 
is insured. 1 have freely partaken of the letter purely as a 
matter of duty, never as a pleasure, that they have wronged 
innocent men. I had given myself six months. The period is 
drawing to a close. So is my patience. The law of satyagraha 
as 1 know it, prescribes a remedy in such moments of trial. In 
a sentence it is, ‘Crucify the flesh by fasting.’ That some law 
forbids its use except as a last resort. 1 do not want to use it 
if I can avoid it. 

This is a way to avoid it. Convince me of my error or 
errors, and I shall make ample amends. You can send for me, 
or send someone who knows your mind and can carry convic¬ 
tion. There are many other ways if you have the will. 

May 1 expect an early reply ? 

May the New Year bring peace to us all ! 

I am. 

Yours sincere friend, 
M. K. GANDHI 
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7 

Letter from Lord Linlithgow to Mahatma Gandhi 


PERSONAL 


The Viceroy’s House, 
NEW DELHI January 13, 1943 


Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

Thank you for your personal letter of December 31st, which 
I have just received. I fully accept its personal character, and I 
welcome its frankness. And my reply will be, as you would 
wish it to be, as frank and as entirely personal as your letter 
itself. 

I was glad to have your letter, for, to be as open with you 
as our previous relations justify. I have been profoundly dep¬ 
ressed during recent months first by the policy that was adopted 
by the Congress in August, secondly because while that policy 
gave rise, as it was obvious it must, throughout the country 
to violence and crime (I say nothing of the risks to India from 
outside aggression) no word of condemnation for that violence 
and crime should have come from you, or from the Working 
Committee. When you were first at Poona I knew that you 
were not receiving newspapers, and I accepted that as explain¬ 
ing your silence. When arrangements were made that you and 
the Working Committee should have such newspapers as you 
desired I felt certain that the detail those newspapers contained 
of what was happening would shock and distress you as much 
as it has us all, and that you would be anxious to make your 
condemnation of it categorical and widely known. But that 
was not the case; and it has been a real disappointment to me, 
all the more when I think of these murders, the burning alive 
of police officials, the wrecking of trains, the destruction of 
property, the misleading of these young students, which has 
done so much harm to India’s good name, and to the Congress 
party. You may take it from me that the newspaper accounts 
, you mention are well founded—I only wish they were not, for 
the story is a bad one. I know well the immense weight of 
your great authority in the Congress movement .and with party 
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and those who follow its lead, and I wish I could feel, again 
speaking very frankly, that a heavy responsibility did not rest 
on you. (And happily, while the initial responsibility rests with 
the leaders, others, have to bear the consequences, whether as 
law breakers, with the results that that involves, or as victims.) 

But if I am right in regarding your letter to mean that in 
the light of what has happened you wish now to retrace your 
steps and dissociate yourself from the policy of last summer, 
you have only to let me know and I will at once consider the 
matter further. And if I have failed to understand your object, 
you must not hesitate to let me know without delay in what 
respect I have done so, and tell me what positive suggestion 
you wish to put to me. You know me well enough after these 
many years to believe that I shall be only too concerned to 
read with the same close attention as ever any message which I 
receive from you, to give it the fullest weight and approach 
it with the deepest anxiety to understand your feelings and 
your motives. 

Yours sincerely, 

LINLITHGOW 


8 

Letter from Mahatma Gandhi to Lord Linlithgow 

DETENTION CAMP January 19,1943 


PERSONAL 

Dear Lord Linlithgow, 

I received your kind letter of 13th instant yesterday at 
2:30 p.m. I had almost despaired of ever hearing from you. 
Please excuse my impatience. 

Your letter gladdens me to find that I have not lost caste 
with you. 

My letter of 31st December was a growl against you. 
Yours is a countergrowl. It means that you maintain that 
you were right in arresting me and you were sorry for the 
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omissions of which, in your opinion, I was guilty. 

The inference you draw from my letter is, I am afraid, 
not correct. I have reread my letter in the light of your inter¬ 
pretation, but have failed to find your meaning in it. I wanted 
to fast and should still want to if nothing comes out of our 
correspondence and I have to be a helpless witness to what is 
going on in the country including the privations of the millions 
owing to the universal scarcity stalking the land. 

If I do not accept your interpretation o£ my letter, you 
want me to make a positive suggestion. This, I might be able 
to do, only, if you put me among the members of the Working 
Committee of the Congress”. 

If I could be convinced of my error or worse, of which 
you are evidently, I should need to consult nobody, so far as 
my own action is concerned, to make a full and open confession 
and make ample amends. I have not any conviction of error. 
I wonder if you saw my letter to the Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of India (H.D.) of 21st September ’42. I adhere to what 
I have said in it and in my letter to you of 14th August 1942. 

Of course I deplore the happenings that have taken place 
since 9th August last. But have I not laid the whole blame 
for them at the door of the Government of India ? More¬ 
over, I could not express any opinion on events which 1 can¬ 
not influence or control and of which I have but a one-sided 
account. You are bound prima facie to accept the accuracy 
of reports that may be placed before you by your departmental 
heads. But you will not expect me to do so. Such reports have, 
before now, often proved fallible. It was for that reason that 
in my letter of 31st December, I pleaded with you to convince 
me of the correctness of the .information on which your con¬ 
viction was based. You will, perhaps appreciate my funda¬ 
mental difficulty in making the statement you have expected 
me to make. 

This, however, I can say from the house top, that I am 
as confirmed a believer in non-violence as I have ever been. 
You may not know that any violence on the part of Congress 
workers, I have condemned openly and unequivocally. I have 
even done public penance more than once. I must not weary 
you with examples. The point I wish to make ^ that on every 
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such occasion 1 was a free man. 

This time the retracing, as I have submitted, lies with 
the Government. You will forgive me for expressing an 
opinion challenging yours. I am certain that nothing but good 
would have resulted if you had stayed your hand and granted 
me the interview which I had announced, on the night of the 
8th August, I was to seek. But that was not to be. 

Here, may I remind you that the Government of India 
have before now owned their mistakes, as for instance, in the 
Punjab when the late Dyer was condemned in the U.P. when a 
corner of a mosque in Cawnpore was restored, and in Bengal 
when partition was annulled. All those things were done in 
spite of great and previous mob violence. 

To sum up : 

(1) If you want me to act singly, convince me that I was 
wrong and I will make ample amends. 

(2) If you want me to make any proposal on behalf of 
the Congress you should put me among the Congress Working 
Committee members. 

I do plead with you to make up your mind to end the 
impasse. 

If 1 am abscure or have not answered your letter fully, 
please point out the omissions and I shall make an attempt 
to give you satisfaction. 

I have no mental reservation. 

I find that my letters to you per sent through the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay. This procedure must involve some loss of 
time. As time is of the essence in this matter, perhaps you 
will issue instructions that my letters to you may be sent directly 
by the Superintendent of this camp. 

I am. 

Yours sincere friend, 

M. K. GANDHI 
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Letter from Lord Linlithgow to Mahatma Gandhi 

The Viceroy’s House, 
NEW DELHI January 25, 1943 

PERSONAL 
Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

Many thanks for your personal letter of the 19th January, 
which I have just received, and which 1 need not say I have 
read with, close care and attention. But I am still, 1 fear, 
rather in the dark. I made clear to you in my last letter that, 
however reluctantly, the course of events, and my familiarity 
with what has been taking place, has left me no choice but to 
regard the Congress movement, and you as its authorised and 
fully empowered spokesman at the time of the decision of last 
August, as responsible for the sad campaign of violence and 
crime, and revolutionary activity which has done so much harm, 
and so much injury to India’s credit, since last August. I note 
what you say about non-violence. I am very glad to read your 
unequivocal condemnation of violence, and 1 am well aware of 
the importance which you have given to that article of your 
creed in the past. But the events of these last months, and 
even the events that are happening, today, show that it has not 
met with the full support of certain of your trusted follo¬ 
wers, and the mere fact that they may have fallen short of an 
ideal which you have advocated is no answer to the relations of 
those who have lost their lives, and to those themselves who 
have lost their property or suffered severe injury as a result 
of violent activities on the pa?t of Congress and its supporters. 
And I cannot I fear accept as an answer your suggestion that 
"the whole blame” has been laid by you yourself at the door 
of the Government of India. We are dealing with facts in 
this matter, and they have to be faced. And while, as I made 
clear in my last letter, I am very anxious to have from you any 
thingthat you may have to say or any specific proposition that 
you may have to make, the position remains that it is not the 
Government of India, but Congress and yourself that are on 
their justification in this matter. 
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If therefore you are anxious to inform me that you repu¬ 
diate or dissociate yourself from the resolution of the 9th Aug¬ 
ust and the policy which that resolution represents, and if you 
can give me appropriate assurances as regards the future, I 
shall, I need not say, be very ready to consider the matter 
further. It is of course very necessary to be clear on that point, 
and you will not, I know, take it amiss that I should make 
that clear in the plainest possible words. 

I will ask the Governor of Bombay to arrange that any 
communication from you should be sent through him, which 
will I trust reduce delay in its transmission. 

Yours sincerely, 

LINLITHGOW 


10 

Letter from Mahatma Gandhi to Lord Linlithgow 

DETENTION CAMP January, 29 1943 


Dear Lord Linlithgow, 

I must thank you warmly for your prompt reply to my 
letter of 19th instant. 

I wish I could agree with you that your letter is clear. I 
am sure you do not wish to imply by clearness, simply that you 
hold a particular opinion strongly. I have pleaded till the 
last breath that you should at least make an attempt to con¬ 
vince me of the validity of the opinion you hold that the 
August resolution of the Congress? is responsible for the popu¬ 
lar violence that broke out on the 9th August last and after, 
even though it broke out after the wholesale arrests of princi¬ 
pal Congress workers. Was not the drastic and unwarranted 
action of the Government responsible for the reported violence? 
You have not even said what part of the August resolution is 
bad or offensive in your opinion. That resolution is in no way 
a retraction by the Congress of its policy of non-violence. It 
is definitely against fascism in every shape or form. It tenders 
co-operation in war effort under circumstances which alone 
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can make effective and nation-wide co-operation possible. 

Is all this open tor eproach? 

Objection may be raised to that clause of the resolution 
which contemplated civil disobedience. But that by itself can¬ 
not constitute an objection since the principle of civil disobe¬ 
dience is impliedly conceded in what is known as the "Gandhi- 
Irwin Pact”. Even that civil disobedience was not to be started 
before knowing the result of the meeting for which I was to 
seek from you an appointment. • 

Then, take the unproved and in my opinion unprovable 
charges hurled against the Congress and me by so responsible 
a Minister as the Secretary of State of Indai. 

Surely I can say with safety that it is for the Government 
to justify their action by solid evidence, not by mere ipse dixit. 

But you throw in my face the facts of murders by persons 
reputed to be Congressmen. I see the fact of the murders as 
clearly, as I hope, you do. My answer is that the Govern¬ 
ment goaded the people to the point of madness. They started 
leonine violence in the shape of the arrests already referred to. 
That violence is not anyway less so, because it is organised on 
a scale so gigantic that it displaces the Mosaic law of tooth for 
tooth, by that of ten thousand for one—not to mention the 
corollary of the Mosaic law, i.e. of non-resistance as enunciated 
by Jesus Christ. I cannot interpret in any other manner the 
repressive measures of the all-powerful Government of India. 

Add to this tale of woe, the privations of the poor millions 
due to India-wide scarcity, which I cannot help thinking might 
have been largely mitigated, if not altogether prevented, had 
there been a bonafide national government responsible to a 
popularly elected assembly. • 

If then I cannot get shoothing balm for my pain, I must 
resort to the law prescribed for satyagrahis, namely, a fast 
according to capacity. I must commence after the early morn¬ 
ing breakfast of the 9th February, a fast for twenty one days 
ending in the morning of the 2nd March. Usually, during my 
fasts* I take water with the addition of salts. But now-a-days 
my system refuses water. This time, therefore, I propose to add 
juices of citous fruits to make water drinkable. For, my wish 
is not to fast unto death, but to survive the ordeal, if God so 
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wills. The fast can be ended sooner by the Government giving 
the needed relief. 

I am not making this letter personal, as I did the two 
previous ones. They were in no way confidential. They were 
a mere personal appeal. 

I am. 

Your sincere friend, 
M. K. GANDHI 


P.S. 


The following was inadvejiently omitted : 

The Government have evidently ignored or overlooked the 
very material fact that the Congress, by its August resolution, 
asked nothing for itself. All its demands were for the whole 
people. As you should be aware the Congress was willing and 
prepared for the Government inviting Qaid-i-Azam Jinnah to 
form a national government subject to such agreed adjust¬ 
ments as may be necessary for the duration of the war and such 
government being responsible to duly elected assembly. Being 
isolated from the Working Committee, except Shrimati Sarojini 
Devi, 1 do not know its present mind. But the Committee is 
not likely to have changed its mind. 

M. K. GANDHI 


11 

Letter from Lord Linlithgow to Mahatma Gandhi 

The Viceroy's House, 
NEW DELHI February 5, 1943 


Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

Many thanks for your letter of 29th January which I 
have just received. I have read it, as always with great care 
and with every anxiety to follow your mind and to do full 
justice to your argument. But I fear that my view of the 
responsibility pf Congress and of yourself personally for the 
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lamentable disorders of last autumn remains unchanged. 

In my last letter 1 said that my knowledge of the facts 
left me no choice but to regard the Congress movement and you 
as its authorised and fully empowered leader at the time of the 
decision of last August, as responsible for the campaign of 
violence and crime that subsequently broke out. In reply you 
have reiterated your request that I should attempt to convince 
you that my opinion is correct. I would readily have responded 
earlier to that request were it not that your fetters gave no 
indication, such as I should have been entitled to expect, that 
you sought the information with an open mind. In each of them 
you have expressed profound distrust of the published reports 
of the recent happenings, although in your last letter, on the 
basis of the same information, you have not hesitated to lay 
the whole blame for them on the Government of India. In the 
same letter you have stated that 1 cannot expect you to accept 
the accuracy of the official reports on which I rely. It is not 
therefore clear to me how you expect or even desire me to 
convince you to anything. But in fact, the Government of 
India have never made any secret of their reasons for holding 
the Congress and its leaders responsible for the deplorable acts 
of violence, sabotage and terrorism that occurred since the 
Congress Resolution of the 8th August declared a “mass stru¬ 
ggle” in support of its demands, appointed you as its leader and 
authorised all Congressmen to act for themselves in the event of 
interference with the leadership of the movement. A body which 
passes a resolution in such terms is hardly entitled to disclaim 
responsibility for the events that follow it. There is evidence 
that you and your friends expected this policy to lead to vio¬ 
lence; and that you were prepared to condone it; conceived long 
before the arrest of Congress leaders. The general nature of the 
case against the Congress has been publicly stated by the Home 
Member in his speech in the Central Legislative Assembly on 
the 15th September last, and if you need further information I 
would refer it to you. 1 enclose a complete copy in case the 
press versions that you must have seen were not sufficient. T 
need only add that all the mass of evidence that has come to 
light has confirmed the conclusions then reached. 1 have ample 
information that the campaign of sabotage has been conducted 
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under secret instructions, circulated in the name of the AICC; 
that well-known Congressmen have organised and freely taken 
part in acts of violence and murder; and that even now an under¬ 
ground Congress organisation exists in which, among others the 
wife of a member of the Congress Working Committee plays a 
prominent part, and which is actively engaged in planning the 
bomb outrages and other acts of terrorism that have disgusted 
the whole country. If we do not act on all this information 
or make it publicly known it is because the time is not yet ripe; 
but you may rest assured that the charges against the Congress 
will have to be met sooner or later and it will then be for you 
and your colleagues to clear yourselves before the world if you 
can. And if in the meanwhile you yourself, by any action such 
as you now appear to be contemplating, attempt to find an easy 
way out, the judgement will go against you by default. 

I have read with surprise your statement that the principle 
of civil disobedience is implicitly conceded m the Delhi Settle¬ 
ment of the 5 th March 1931 which you refer to as the 
“Gandhi-Irwin-Pact”. I have again looked at the document. 
Its basis was that civil disobedience would be “effectively dis¬ 
continued” and that certain “reciprocal action” would be 
taken by Government. It was inherent in such a document 
that it should be taken notice of the existence of civil disobe¬ 
dience. But I can find nothing in it to suggest that civil dis¬ 
obedience was recognised as being in any circumstances legiti¬ 
mate. And I cannot make it too plain that it is not so regarded 
by my Government. 

To accept the point of view which you put forward would 
be to concede that the authorised Government of the country, 
on which lies the responsibility for maintaining peace and good 
order, should allow subversive and revolutionary movements 
described by you yourself as open rebellion, to take place un¬ 
challenged; that they should allow preparations for violence, 
for the interruptions of communications, for attacks on inno¬ 
cent persons, for the murder of police officers and others to 
proceed unchecked. My Government and I are open indeed to 
the charge that we should have taken drastic action at an earlier 
stage against you and against the Congress leaders. But my 
anxiety and that of my Government has throughout been to 
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give you, and to give the Congress organisation, every possible 
opportunity to withdraw from the position which you have 
decided to take up. Your statements of last June and July, 
the original resolution of the Working Committee of the 
14th July, and your declaration on the same day that there was 
no room left for negotiation and that after all it was an open 
rebellion are all of them grave and significant, even without 
your final exhortation to "do or die”. But with a patience 
that was perhaps misplaced, it was decided to wait until the 
resolution of the All India Congress Committee made it clear 
that there could be no further toleration of the Congress atti¬ 
tude if Government was to discharge its responsibility to the 
people of India. 

Let me in conclusion say how greatly I regret, having 
regard to your health and age, the decision that you tell me 
that you now have in your mind to take. I hope and pray that 
wiser counsels may yet prevail with you. But the decision 
whether or not to undertake a fast with its attendant risks is 
clearly one that must be taken by you alone and the responsi¬ 
bility for which and for its consequences must rest on you 
alone. I trust sincerely that in the light of what I have said you 
may think better of your resolution and I would welcome a 
decision on your part to think better of it, not only because of 
my own natural reluctance to see you wilfully risk your life, 
but because I regard the use of a fast for political purposes as 
a form of political blackmail (Himsa) for which there can be 
no moral justification, and understand from your own previous 
writings that this was also your view. 

Yours sincerely, 

LINLITHGOW 
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Letter from Mahatma Gandhi to Lord Linlithgow 


DETENTION CAMP February 7, 1943 


Dear Lord Linlithgow, 

1 have to thank you for your long reply dated 5th instant 
to my letter of J9th January last. 

I would take your last point first, namely, the contem¬ 
plated fast which begins on the 9th instant. Your letter, from 
a Satyagrahi’s stand-point, is an invitation to fast. No doubt 
the responsibility for the step and its consequences will be solely 
mine. You have allowed an expression to slip from your pen 
for which 1 was unprepared. In the concluding sentence, of 
the second paragraph, you describe the step as an attempt 
"to find an easy way out”. That you, as a friend, can impute 
such a base and cowardly motive to me passes comprehension. 
You have also described it as "a form of political blackmail”, 
and you quote my previous writings on the subject against me. 
I abide by my writings. I hold that there is nothing incon¬ 
sistent in them with the contemplated step. 1 wonder whether 
you have yourself read those writings. 

I do claim that I approached you with an open mind when 
I asked you to convince me of my error. A "profound dis¬ 
trust” of the published reports, is in no way inconsistent with 
my having an open mind. 

You say that there is evidence that I (I leave my friends 
out for the moment) "expected this policy to lead to violence” 
that I was "prepared to condonejt”, and that "the violence 
that ensued, formed part of a concerted plan conceived long 
before the arrest of Congress leaders”. I have seen no evidence 
in support of such a serious charge. You admit that part of the 
evidence has yet to be published. The speech of the Home 
Member of which you have favoured me with a copy, may be 
taken as the opening speech of the prosecution counsel and 
nothing more. It contains unsupported imputations against 
Congressmen. Of course he has described the violent outburst 
in graphic language. But he has not said why it took place 
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when it did. I have suggested why it did. You have condem¬ 
ned men and women before trying them and hearing their 
defence. Surely there was nothing wrong in my asking you to 
show me the evidence on which you hold them guilty. What 
you say in your letter carries no conviction. Proof could cor¬ 
respond to the canons of English jurisprudence. 

If the wife of a member of the Working Committee is 
actively engaged in “planning the bomb outrages and other 
acts of terrorism” she should be tried before a tfourt of law and 
punished if found guilty. The lady you refer to could only 
have done the things attributed to her after the wholesale 
arrests of 9th August last which 1 have dared to describe as leo¬ 
nine violence. 

You say that the time is not yet ripe to publish the charges 
against the Congress. Have you ever thought of the possibility 
of their being found baseless when they are put before an im¬ 
partial tribunal, or that some of the condemned persons might 
have died in the meanwhile or that some of the evidence that 
the living persons can produce might become unavailable ? 

I reiterate the statement that the principle of Civil Dis¬ 
obedience is implicitly conceded in the settlement of 5th March 
1931, arrived at between the then Viceroy on behalf of the 
Government of India and myself on behalf of the Cong¬ 
ress. I hope you know that the principal Congressmen were 
discharged before that settlement was even thought of. Certain 
reparations were made to Congressmen under that settlement. 
Civil Disobedience was discontinued only on conditions being 
fulfilled by the Government. That by itself was, in my opinion, 
art acknowledgment of its legitimacy, of course under given cir¬ 
cumstances. It therefore seems somewhat strange to find you 
maintain that Civil Disobedience “cannot be recognised as being 
in any circumstances legitimate by your Government”. You 
ignore the practice of the British Government which has recog¬ 
nised its legitimacy under the name of “passive resistance”. 

Lastly you read into my letters a meaning which is wholly 
inconsistent with my declaration, in one of them, of adherence 
to unadulterated non-violence. For, you say in your letter 
under reply, that “acceptance of my point of view would be to 
concede” that “the authorised Government of the country on 
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which lies the responsibility for maintaining peace and good 
order, should allow movements to take place that would admit 
preparations for violence, interruptions of communications, 
for attacks on innocent persons, for murders of police officers 
and others, to proceed unchecked”. I must be a strange friend 
of yours whom you believe to be capable of asking for recogni¬ 
tion of such things as lawful. 

I have not attempted an exhaustive reply to the views 
and statements attributed to me. This is not the place nor the 
time for such a reply. I have only picked out those things which 
in my opinion demanded an immediate answer. You have left 
me no loop-hole for escaping the ordeal I have set before for 
myself. I begin it on 9th instant with the clearest possible con¬ 
science. Despite your description of it as "a form of political 
blackmail”, it is on my part meant to be an appeal to the high¬ 
est tribunal for justice which I have failed to secure from you. 
If I do not survive the ordeal I shall go to the Judgment seat 
with the fullest faith in my innocence. Posterity will judge bet¬ 
ween you as representative of an all powerful Government and 
me as a humble man who had tried to serve his country and 
humanity through it. 

My last letter was written against time and therefore a 
material paragraph went in as post-script. I now send herewith 
a fair copy typed by Pyarelal who has taken Mahadev Desai’s 
place. You will find the post-script paragraph restored to the 
place where it should have been. 

I am. 

Your sincere friend, 
M. K. GANDHI 
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